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PREFACE. 


The  "Historical  Papers"  of  the  Triuit}^  Collei^e  Historical 
Societ}^  were  discontinued  in  1902  when  The  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly  was  established.  Recentlv,  however,  it  has  been 
decided  that  there  ought  to  be  some  ready  receptacle  for 
realh'  worthy  papers  prepared  by  members  of  the  Society 
aside  from  a  journal  like  The  Quarterly,  and  for  this  reason 
it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  revive  the  "Plistorical 
Papers."  The  present  series — the  tifth — will  be  tollowed  bv 
annual  installments  in  the  future,  till  the  Society  is  able  to 
begin  the  publication  of  a  quarterly  journal  of  its  own,  for 
which  enterprise  it  is  making  plans. 
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"THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HUMAN  HISTORY  "• 

I  BY  REV.  T.   F.  MARK,  OF  THE  WESTERN  N.  C.  COXFi:RE?:i:E. 

f  I  shall  not  devote  this  hour  to  the  study  of  any  special 

phase  of  our  religious,  social  or  political  lif'^.     There  is  no 
I  want  of  discussion,  more  or  less  profound,  on  all  these 

I  topics.     I  will  not  take  up  your  time  in  the  rehearsal  of 

I  what  is  perhaps  more  familiar  to  you  than  to  myself.     I 

I  shall  offer  some  general  reiiections  on  the  destiny  of  the 

^  human  race,   or  The  Philosophy  of   History,     This  is   a 

subject  with  which  all  thoughtful  persons  iire  concerned. 
We  can  do  no  better  that  adopt  the  foll!)wing  clear. 
I  concise  deiinition  of  our  subject  given  by  Mr.  Flint.     Mr. 

I  Flint  says  :   "The  philosophy  of  history  is  not  a  somethin;r 

I  separate  from  the  facts  of  history,  but  a  something  con- 

tained in  them.     The  more  a  man  gets  into  the  meaning  of 
I  them  the  more  he  gets  into  the  meaning  of  it,  and  it  into 

him ;  for  it  is  simply  the  meaning,  the  rational  interpreta- 
tion, the  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  and  essential 
relation  of  the  facts.''  When  you  have  learned  the  causes 
producing  and  giving  character  to  an  epoch  and  the  end 
toward  which  it  tends  you  have  come  to  understand  its 
philosophy.  Ail  history  has  a  x^hilosophy  because  events 
are  alwa3^s  connected  by  some  principle  of  final  causation. 
Therefore,  to  know  tlie  meaning  of  history  is  to  understand 

*An  address  made  at  the  Civic  Celebration  of  the  Triniry  College  Histcr- 
ical  Society,  February  22,  1900. 
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its  philosophy  also.  A  oloar  understanding  of  the  signifi 
cance  of  its  facts  constitutes  the  chief  value  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  history.  History  is  to  the  hmnan  lace 
what  biography  is  to  the  individual.  ^'HuniMuity  is  the 
man  of  history."  But  this  is  a  ])iography  which  cannot 
be  written  until  the  world's  historical  life  has  r-ached  its 
close.  At  present,  the  life  of  humanity  is  in  its  tlow,  and 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  it  flowing  on  in  the  stream  of  the 
ages.  The  past  is  behind  us,  the  present  is  around  us,  and 
the  future  lies  undeveloped  before  us.  AVe  are  somewhat 
in  the  position  of  a  soldier  on  the  tield  of  battle,  ignorant 
of  the  commander's  plan,  and  from  our  position  incapable 
of  knowing  what  has  taken  place  or  how  the  tight  is  iikely 
to  issue.  But  while  this  is  true,  there  is  an  important 
sense  in  which  we  are  spectators,  and  in  the  light  of  reason 
and  revelation  have  grounds  for  t]ie  philosophical  criticism 
of  human  history. 

If  we  consider  the  nature  and  capacities  of  man,  we  will 
be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  destined  for  a  state 
of  ideal  perfection — in  other  words,  a  truly  rational  life — 
a  life  of  moral  freedom,  justice,  goodness  and  love. 
According  to  the  absolute  determinations  of  reason,  ad- 
vancement toward  this  ideal  constitutes  the  only  worthy 
conception  of  human  progress.  Earth's  noblest  souls  in 
all  ages  have  been  profoundly  stirred  by  this  idea  of  man's 
destiny  and  have  consecrated  their  best  efforts  to  its  attain- 
ment. Here  the  labors  of  the  scientist,  the  statesman,  the 
teacher  and  the  minister  have  all  centered.  I  know  there 
are  those  among  us  who  regard  this  as  an  idle  fancy  and 
who  persistently  refuse  to  be  comforted  by  prospects  so 
fair.  To  them  there  are  no  golden  sunsets.  They  are  not 
thrilled  with  the  martial  music  inviting  the  race  to  its  tinal 
triumph.  They  contend  that  the  many  failures  of  man  in 
the  past  constitute  sufficient  grotmd  upon  which  to  predi- 
cate his  ultimate  failure.  Such  a  conclusion,  however, 
does  not  follow  of  necessity.     We  have  seen  the  tree  cast 
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its  bads  in  untimely  birth  and  spring's  loveliest  tlowers 
withered  in  the  unfolding  of  tli»jir  bonuty,  but  sprin;;  was 
not  a  failure.  Soon  those  gaunt  old  arms  were  covered 
with  dainty  green,  and  flowers  fairer  still  bloomed  over  tlie 
graves  of  withered  beauty.  While  there  are  numberless 
cases  of  abortive  attempt  and  failure  in  nature  it  do*^s  not 
follow  that  nature  is  an  abortion  and  a  failure  of  its  proper 
end.  So  with  man,  through  all  his  mistakes  and  failures 
divine  wisdom  leads  on  to  perfection.  ' 'Though  he  fail  he 
shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down."  The  only  questions  that 
remain  to  be  answered  are  How?  and  When?  By  what 
agent  or  agency  will  such  a  result  be  brought  about?  and 
when  is  its  accomplishment  to  be  expected? 

I.  Let  us  endeavor  to  answer  the  first  question — How? 
Will  the  progress  of  civil  liberty  and  the  establishment  of 
free  institutions  accomplish  it?  This  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  idea  at  present.  We  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  when  the  stars  and  stripes  float  over  a  country  its 
night  of  care  must  necessarily  vanish.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  in  many  instances  this  would  be  a  decided  step  in 
advance;  but  still  the  end  would  hot  be  reached.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  we  have,  for  so  long  a  time, 
enjoyed  the  blessings  that  come  from  civil  liberty  and  free 
institutions,  our  imperfections  are  too  glaring  to  need 
comment.  It  is  to  be  seriously  doubted  if  at  any  period 
of  our  life  as  a  nation  we  have  had  more  unsupplied  wants 
than  we  have  to-day.  The  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction 
that  prevail  are  alarming.  Xor  is  this  spirit  conhned  to 
any  one  class  of  our  people,  it  comes  from  the  cottage  and 
the  mansion  alike.  But  it  may  be  urged  that  the  proba- 
tion of  our  institutions  is  not  sufficient — that  they  only 
need  more  time  in  which  to  answer  our  fondest  expecta- 
tions. In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  position  affords 
ground  for  hope  let  us  examine  our  civilization  in  its 
highest  forms.  To  do  this  we  must  go  to  those  places 
where  all  the  elements  that  make  up  our  national  life 
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center.  If  it  be  urged  that  these  are  not  our  best  places, 
we  answer;  True,  l)iit  iiere,  and  here  alone,  lia-^  (jiir  civiii- 
zation  cuhninated.  If  an  European  would  study  American 
civilization  he  goes  to  Xew  York  to  do  it.  What  does  he 
find  here?  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  best  people  in  riif- 
world.  But  right  over  against  them  some  of  the  mosr 
degrading  forms  of  vice  that  ever  cursed  the  most  benighted 
nation  on  earth.  Here  avarice  and  greed  surpass  anything 
ancient  Rome  ever  knew.  The  spirit  of  gambling  is  so 
rank  that  its  virus  is  poured  through  the  entire  nation. 
Here  thousands  roll  in  luxury  and  ease,  while  tens  of 
thousands  are  doomed  to  the  most  abject  poverty.  Xor  is 
there  the  remotest  promise  in  our  institutions  that  thi.-* 
condition  will  be  relieved.  While  nsany  worship  at  the 
altars  of  our  God,  still  infidelity  stalks  forth  in  open  day. 
I  ask  if  the  life  of  institutions,  under  whi<;h  sucii  things 
live  and  thrive,  multiplied  by  a  million  of  years,  is  likely 
to  bring  perfection? 

Then  again,  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  the  potem.y 
of  free  instirutions  depends  upon  whether  they  are  thru.-t 
upon  or  spring  out  of  a  people.  They  cannot  live  except 
supported  by  a  virtuous  populace,  and  it  is  not  within  their 
province  to  produce  that  populace.  This  clearly  implies 
the  going  before  of  a  power  that  makes  their  very  life 
possible  and  the  fact  that  of  themselves  they  have  n.^ 
essential  virtue  and  can  p^roduce  nothing.  Free  institu- 
tions, as  they  exist  among  us  to-day,  cannot  even  cherish 
and  give  fair  play  to  those  virtues  necessary  to  keep  such 
a  government  alive,  much  less  create  them.  Our  institu- 
tions have  not  in  themselves  the  elements  of  their  own 
perpetuity,  but  over  tliem  all  is  written:  *-l)ust  thou  art 
and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  These  observations  are 
made  in  full  view  of  the  glory  that  has  come  to  our  nation 
through  these  very  agencies.  Nor  would  we  dt^tract  one 
ray  from  their  lustre,  only  we  would  place  them  where 
they  properly  belong.     Light  they  have,  'tis  true,  but  it 
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is  a  borrowed  light.  As  mncii  as  we  love  them,  thoughtful 
man  kcow  full  well  tliat  tii^^v  run  uever  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems. To-day  they  staud  as  helple?4S  in  the  presence  of 
certain  great  questions  as  gods  made  with  men's  hands. 
And  instead  of  renewing  their  youth  their  impotence 
becomes  more  apparent  with  age.  To  them  tiie  cry  ni 
broken  hearts  and  wrecked  fortunes  goes  up,  but  no  answer 
(!omes  back.  Nothing  is  clearer  thnn  that  we  mu>t  ex[»ect 
help  from  another  source. 

2.  The  advancement  of  science  and  tlie  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  are  much  looked  to  as  the  promise  of  a  better 
future.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  marvels  of  scientific 
discovery  and  their  application  to  human  uses  during  the 
last  fifty  years. 

That  human  life  in  all  its  departments  has  been  blessed 
by  these  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment.  They  aie 
indeed  the  marvel  of  the  age.  We  can  hut  stand  in  won- 
der and  admiration  before  them.  And  no  doubt  this  is 
but  the  beginning.  Science  will  continue  to  bless  so  long 
as  slie  recognizes  Nature  as  a  great  temple  built  by  the 
Almighty  Father's  hand,  and  seeks  her  light  from  Him. 
But  science  has  no  promise  of  bringing  men  to  a  perfect 
state,  for  she,  too,  has  lifted  supplicating  hands  to  God 
for  light  in  which  to  walk. 

As  to  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge — it  must  be 
remembered  that  knowledge  is  a  power  for  evil  as  well  as 
for  good.  Light  in  the  head  is  not  always  goodness  in  the 
heart.  Both  observation  and  experience  abundantly  prove 
that  our  goodness  has  not  increased  with  our  knowledge. 
Some  of  the  highest  sources  of  human  knowledge  have 
become  hot  beds  of  atheism.  Perhaps  not  openly,  but 
Jndas  like,  they  betray  with  a  kiss.  AVhile  the  mob  is 
dangerous,  that  danger  is  increased  manifold  when  a 
trained  mind  guides  its  madness.  This  is  generally  the 
case,  for,  as  a  rule,  it  is  the  learned  who  plot  to  overthrow 
governments  and  enthrall  the  liberties  of  mankind.     It  was 
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this  same  crowd  that  robed  Christ  in  purple  and  scoffed 
into  momentary  silence  His  ^fessianic  chiims.  it  does  not 
follow  from  tliis  that  ignorance  is  the  parent  of  devotion. 
Bat  we  must  beware  of  expecting  the  regeneration  of 
human  society  from  the  mere  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
Unless  permeated  and  actuated  by  higher  intiuences  the 
widest  dift'usion  of  knowledge  will  only  make  society  les.s 
wise  in  what  constitutes  real  perfection  and  true  welfare. 

Then  again  that  which  is  imperfect  cannot  produce  per- 
fection. We  cannot  impart  to  others  the  qualities  we  do 
not  ourselves  possess.  In  the  long  ago  an  old  nation 
imagined  that  the  sum  of  all  was  known,  and  consequently 
engraved  on  its  coin  the  twin  pillars  of  Hercules  with  the 
motto  above  them:  '-Xe  Plus  Ultra."  The  wise  old  king 
of  Israel  had  pretty  much  the  same  idea ;  for  he  considered 
the  man  who  should  come  after  him  almost  entirely  out  oi" 
a  job.  Soon,  however,  the  old  nation  had  cause  to  change 
her  motto ;  for  one  of  her  own  sons,  sailing  through  those 
gates,  discovered  a  new  world,  whereupon  she  re-engraved 
lier  coin:  "Plus  Ultra."  Xo  man  since  that  tim-  has 
dared  crown  the  present.  Every  'scientific  text-book  in 
our  schools  to-day  which  is  over  ten  years  old,  is  practi- 
cally useless.  Old  entyclopedias  are  classed  with  the 
almanacs  of  last  year.  He  who  anchors  to  the  present  bids 
success  adieu. 

3.  But  to  whom  shall  we  go?  To  Christianity,  of  course, 
says  one.  Very  true;  but  all  depends  upon  what  you 
mean  by  Christianity.  To  some  men  it  means  no  more  than 
budhism.  A  large  body  of  professed  christians  see  no 
more  in  it  than  a  body  of  doctrines  and  ethical  precepts 
with  a  visible  institute  of  worship  and  moral  discipline. 
Such  a  Christianity  has  no  power  to  bring  the  life  of  a 
fallen  race  to  perfection.  Our  present  condition  demands 
more  than  rules  of  conduct.  Without  the  revelation  of 
power  revealed  knowledge  could  be  of  little  worth.  We 
want  the  ability  to  obey  these  doctrines  and  precepts,  and 
that  power  is  not  in  the  human  race. 
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It  is  no  longer  a  quessiou  as  to  whether  Christianity  is  to 
become  the  religion  of  the  world — it  wouUl  bifconie  surh 
through  social  and  commercial  cani>es  alone.  Tiipre  can  hp 
no  hope  for  the  salvation  of  man  in  the  mere  establishment 
of  christian  institutions. 

Not  all  are  angels  wlio  look  like  angels ;  neiiiier  is  nvery 
thing  christian  which  assumes  its  guise.  Far  more  impor- 
tant than  the  number  of  missionaries  we  send  abroad  is  the 
message  they  carry.  Christianity  is  the  interference  of 
God  in  human  destiny.  It  is  divine  power  incarnated  in 
the  life  of  humanity.  It  is  the  incorporation  of  a  divine 
principle  into  the  corrupted  life  of  the  race,  through  the 
incarnation  of  the  eternal  Word.  It  is  the  indwelling  of 
God  in  man  by  the  Eternal  Spirit  of  life.  The  union  of 
God  and  man  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  tlierefore  the 
central  fact  in  the  history  of  the  universe.  Here  is  the 
only  ground  upon  which  a  philosophy  of  human  history 
can  be  predicated.  iS"o  other  principle  can  be  found  upon 
which  to  unite  all  rational  creatures.  It  may  l^e  regarded 
as  a  stumbling  block  and  foolishness,  but  vou  cannot  tret 
around  that  stumbling  block  or  avoid  that  foolishness. 
Just  as  Christ  becomes  a  part  of  the  corporate  life  of 
humanity  will  the  world  approach  perfection.  The  old 
prophet  spake  truly  in  declaring  that  the  babe  was  set  for 
the  rise  and  fall  of  many — a  truth  which  perhaps  he  did 
not  fully  grasp  at  the  time.  Bat  each  passing  century  has 
been  a  comment,  and  now  the  world  is  beginning  to  awake 
to  the  fact  that  the  Nazarene  has  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of 
its  affairs.  The  reign  of  a  personal  Christ  must  be  estab- 
lished over  the  he'arts  and  lives  of  men.  If  Christianity  is 
nothing  more  than  a  line  ethical  code,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
the  heathen's  while  to  tear  down  the  temples  of  his  gods 
to  make  it  a  place.  '^Christianity  without  Christ  cannot 
save.-'  When  such  a  reign  is  established,  a  superintend- 
ing God  is  placed  over  human  history.  As  well  divorce 
creation  from  Divine  wisdom  and  power,  as  to  sever  human 
history  from  Divine  providence. 
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It  is  not  to  be  infterred  from  what  lias  been  said,  that  we 
would  dispense  with  ijistiliitions  and  the  -eiieial  diGsemi- 
uation  of  knowledge  altogether.  Their  utility  depend.s 
entirely  upon  their  character  and  aim.  All  means  are  to 
be  valued  just  in  proportion  as  they  contribute  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  race.  It  may  he  safely  asserted  that  only 
those  institutions  which  are  based  upon  and  draw  their 
iaspiration  from  the  incarnation  as  stated  above  can 
worthily  stand  for  God's  truth,  and  prove  a  blessing  to 
the  world.  Such  institutions  are  useful  in  bringing  men 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  must  therefore  continue 
to  the  end  of  time.  More  to  be  feared  than  the  avowed 
enemies  of  god,  are  those  institutions  which  refuse  to 
recognize  the  Divine  hand  in  human  destiny. 

It  is  not  without  good  reason  that  I  assert  this  to  be  the 
only  solid  ground  upon  which  humanity  can  stand.  Here 
we  learned  our  true  dignity  and  worth — created  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  destined  for  an  eternal  car*^er.  Until 
tins  great  truth  dawned  upon  man  he  was  regarded  as  only 
a  little  better  than  the  cattle  upon  the  hills.  The  force  of 
these  great  truths  in  determining  human  progress  will  be 
clearly  seen  if  we  compare  the  civilization  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  History  does 
not  bear  upon  its  pages  the  record  of  any  nation  having 
arisen  to  true  greatness  that  did  not  embody  these  great 
truths  in  its  constitution,  and  live  them  in  the  lives  of  its 
people.  Without  them  learning  is  dangerous,  and  power 
is  a  monster.  The  old  x)rophets  found  the  httest  types  of 
certain  great  powers  in  the  jungle ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
many  to-day.  Let  others  build  on  their  little  sandbars  if 
they  will,  but  the  incarnation  is  our  Gibraltar ;  let  us  build 
upon  it. 

But  strange  to  say,  the  v>'orld  calls  the  man  who  occupies 
this  position  narrow.  On  the  same  ground,  the  man  who 
built  upon  tlie  rock  might  have  been  called  narrow,  because 
he  rejected  the  broad  plain  for  the  one  impregnable  spot. 
Call  it  narrow  if  you  will,  but  here  is  the  only  foundation 
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sMfiicieiit    10   bear   np   tlie  destiTnes  of    inirnr»rtnl  bf^iTiirs. 
Here  is  love  as  broad  as  the  needs  of  sinful  man.     Here  is 
expiation  as  efficacious  as  the  love  that  inspired  it.     Hore 
;  is  a  power  sufficient  to    lift  nian    to   ;^lory   and    di:^nity 

I  undreamed  of  b}'  the  creeds  and  nliilosophy  (jf  the  ancients. 

I  Hero  is  the  sonl  of  every  good  tliin^;.     Oh,  that  we  might 

I  learn   with  Paul,    the  weight  of  tlie  great  truth :   ''Other 

i  foundations  can  no  man  lay  than  that  whicli  is  laid — Jesus 

I  Christ." 

I  So  I  call   3^ou  to   record   that  here  is  a  fact  that  the 

i  builders  of  states  must  re<^kon  with,   and  it  is  going  to 

I  occupy  a  more  prominent  i^lace  in  the  future  than  it  has  in 

I  the  past.     When   T   first  saw  advertised  the  little  book 

I  called  The  Lar^cer  Christ,  T  thought  it  was  the  production 

of  some  crank;  but  now  i  begin  to  realize  with  tiie  autlior, 
the  magnitude  of  the  truth  he  labors  to  assert.  And  let 
me  say  here  that  this  is  pre-eminently  a  lesson  for  the 
future  statesman  to  learn;  and  one  that  he  must  learn 
except  his  fabtic  be  consumed.  '-The  uation  that  will  not 
serve  Thee  shall  perish." 

II.  Now  let  us  note  briefly  the  last  question — When? 
I  think  the  mistake  we  too  often  make  is  that  of  expecting 
a  temporary  destiny  for  the  race.  That  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  be  made 
in  the  future  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment.  The  vrorld 
wil-i  continue  to  grow  better.  Our  faith  must  stand  firm 
in  the  belief  that  the  good  will  finally  predominate. 

Yet  we  mtist  not  expect  to  find  the  end  here.  When 
Abraham  left  home  at  the  call  of  God  it  was  for  the  land 
of  promise,  but  when  his  feet  stood  on  the  hills  of  Pales- 
tine^  his  desires  were  broader  than  ever.  The  promised 
land  was  sufiicient  to  tempt  him  from  home,  but  not  to 
satisfy  him.  Looking  far  into  the  future  he  declared 
himself  a  pilgrim  and  that  he  sought  a  city  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God.  God  never  intended  him  to  rest  here, 
but  did  not  tell  him  so  in  the  beginning.     The  promise  of 
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a  spirituril,  seed  niid  that  of  a  lieavenly  (Janan  \ver«-  reserved 
for  a  broader  understaridiug  to  appreciate. 

Earthly  miUenniums  may  tempt  an  infant  r;ire  because 
it  cannot  understand  anyriiini;  better,  but  th*n-  cannot 
bring  satisfaction.  Their  chi^i  good  lies  in  that  they  open 
to  the  eye  of  vision  spheres  of  activity  and  enjoyment 
beyond.  At  each  vantage  gr(;iind  attained  hope  sings  to 
the  hiiman  heart:    '-It  is  better  further  on.'' 

In  young  life,  when  there  are  no  sliadows  to  darken  and 
no  chouds  to  lower,  we  may  dream  of  .earthly  bliss,  but 
these  dre;ims  Jire  soon  dissipated  and  the  hard  cold  fact 
presses  itself  upon  us  that,  strive  as  we  may,  there  is  no 
completeness  in  this  life.  The  mysteries  winch  then  gather 
around  us  cannot  be  dissipated  except  we  view  this  life  in 
connection  vvirh  the  life  to  cc-me.  The  best  are  ready  to 
say  with  Jacob:  ••Pew  and  evil  have  been  the  days  of  thy 
servant." 

So  it  is  with  the  life  of  the  race.  He  who  expects  to 
find  in  this  world  anything  answering  to  the  promise  in 
man  will  be  sorely  disappointed.  The  promise  is  more 
than  ax>pf^ars  in  the  fruit.  God  has  given  those  bads  of 
promise  an  eternity  in  which  to  unfold.  Therefore  we  see 
the  fruit  here  in  a  state  of  iumiaturity.  Does  the  life  of 
man.  as  we  behold  it  now,  answer  to  the  elaborate  prepar- 
ation God  made  for  it? 

Suppose  you  God  made  this  v\-orld.  girdled  it  with 
oceans,  carp^ett^d  it  with  green  and  arched  it  with  flaming 
skies  as  a  place  for  man  to  eat  and  sleep  for  a  few  days 
and  then  die?  If  so,  you  might  well  write  across  the 
heavens  in  letters  of  tire  :    '-Much  Ado  About  Xothing." 

Take  the  history  of  the  world.  Have  the  many  millions 
of  earth  labored  and  fought  and  died  that  we  might  enjoy 
the  pittance  of  l>]essing  that  falls  to  our  lot  to-day,  and 
nothing  more?  Can  we  imagine  the  temporary  destiny  we 
now  enjoy  a  snificient  compensation  for  six  thousand  years 
of  Silfftn'ing  and  toil?  When  the  ang;ds  shouted  for  joy 
over  a  new  made  world  was  it  in  view  of  what  we  are 
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ro-«iiiy  ?  If  so.  III!  rational  creatures  would  unite  in  pro- 
jio'iiu'iMj;  it  a  gigantic  farce.  Biic  sucii  i>  not  the  case. 
An  alhv'ise  God  would  d<>  better  than  that.  Xothing  has 
yet  appeared  in  the  cliurch  which  could  in  any  sense 
constitute  an  a-Iequate  result  of  Heaven's  great  sacrifice 
and  the  awf  Jil  tragedy  of  the  cross.  If  this  were  all.  Christ 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  travail  <r  his  s«;ul.  There 
can  be  no  significance  in  Christ's  resurrection  if  man  is  to 
find  his  perfection  here. 

This  is  not  the  end  ;  all  thini^s  point  to  soniethiug  higher 
aud  better.  We  ^liouhl  reuiend)er  tliat  :n:in\s  life  on  earth 
is  but  one  act  in  the  drama  of  that  life  whivdi  shall  never 
end.  This  act  cannot  be  interpreted  until  th^^  entire  play 
18  unfolded,  Xo  single  transaction  in  tins  life  can  be 
rightly  understood  except  vievv'ed  in  tu^  ligl^t  of  eternity. 
God  has  in  prospect  for  man  fairer  Edens  than  even  that 
of  his  primeval  home. 

As  cliristlans  we  are  not  discouraged  when  earth's  fairest 
fiowers  are  bliiihted.  for  He  in  whose  hands  is  our  destiny 
hath  declared  that  ail  things  work  togetiier  for  our  good. 
We  build  our  hopes  upon  tiie  Incarnation  rather  tjian  upon 
.  philosophy  01  human  ijistirutions.  We  look  ro  the  C'hureh 
of  God  rather  tlian  to  politics.  The  universe  is  our  home 
rather  than  these  sectional  limits  bounded  by  narrow 
minds.  Our  ambitions  prefer  Good's  good  time  for  tiieir 
rKdization  to  selling  themselves  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
to-day.  I  believe  that  our  ship  will  have  a  landing  safe, 
triumphant,  glorious.  Though  the  earth  be  moved  we  will 
not  fnar,  for  God  is  our  n-fiige.  Since  Christ  is  the  deter- 
mining cause  in  the  hisuory  of  the  world,  eternity  must 
necpssarily  be  its  £oal.  Though  earthly  millenninms  ronie 
they  will  not  constitute  an  end  of  human  progress  or  sati'^fy 
human  desires.  Let  no  mau  forbid  the  hope  tliey  inspirp, 
liowever,  for  Christianity  is  abundantly  able  to  p)roduce  all 
^ve  expect.  Let  the  universal  lieart  of  humanity  lift  up 
the  prayer  to  the  world's  restorer:  ''Thy  king'ium  come — 
Thy  will  be  on  earth  as  in  heaven.'' 
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THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION  BY 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

BY   J.    A.    BE£T. 

The  Legislature  of  Xortli  Carolina  called  a  Constitutional 
Convention  to  nieet  at  Iliilsboio,  in  July,  1T(>6.  to  con- 
sider the  adoi)tion  of  the  proposed  Federal  Constitution. 
In  a  short  time  much  opj^osition  to  the  Constitution  arosH, 
among  the  most  prominent  opponents  b^^ing  Willie  Jones, 
of  Halifax.  General  Person,  of  Granville,  Timothy  Blood- 
worth.  Oi  Xew  Hanover,  Dr.  I^avid  Caldwell  of  Guildford, 
and  Col.  James  McDowell,  of  Burke.  On  account  of  the 
great  intluence  of  these  men  it  was  at  once  seen  that  North 
Carolina  would  be  in  the  doubtful  column.  The  position 
of  the  R-publicans  was  defended  in  a  painphVt  prepared 
by  Col.  George  Mason,  of  VTrginia,  atid  this  was  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  State  by  the  opponents  of  tlie  Consti- 
tution. To  this,  Col.  James  Iredell,  of  Edenton,  ably 
repli(?d  in  another  pamphlet.  The  Federalists  also  had 
the  aid  of  a  publication  called  The  Federalists  issued  by 
Alex mder  Hamilton,  James  Madison,  and  John  Gay. 
The  campaign  was  hotly  contested  on  both  sides  prior  to 
the  election  of  delegates,  which  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
the  Republicans. 

The  Ci'uvention  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  members  met  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Hillsboro, 
on  July  ^1,  17S8.  Although  the  Republicans  were  in  the 
majority,  the  Convention  ^^lected  Gov.  Samuel  Johnson  for 
the  president.  He  was  a  nuin  of  sterling  quality  and 
although  he  differed  from  the  majority  in  his  views  tiiey 
were  willing  and  anxious  for  him  to  preside.  The  Con- 
vention immediately  proceeded  to  business  by  ax^pointing 
a  committee,  consisting  of  Me.s^jrs.  Davie,  Person,  Iredell. 
McDonald,  Battle,  Spaight  and  Samuel  Spencer,  to  pre- 
pare certain  rules  and*,  regulations  for  the  control  of  the 
Convention  during  the  discussion  of  the  Constitution  ;  and 
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ri-coiiinuMitling  a  committee  of  three  members  from  each  Dis- 
tri<T  as  M  Committee  of  Privileges  iivjl  EU^-ctioTis.  When 
rhese  committees  luid  reported  iind  th^^ir  reports  had  been 
acted  upon,  there  began  a  battle  royal  between  the  elu- 
qiience  and  logical  arguments  of  the  Federalists  led  l»y 
.lames  Iredell  and  the  shrewd  political  uianoeuver.s  of 
\Villie  Jones  aided  by  assistants  with  able  arguments. 

The  Federalists  were  led  by  Col.  James  Ire<leil,  the 
most  learned  man  of  the  North  Carolina  liar,  and  an 
excellent  Constitutional  lasvyer:  he  was  a  fluent  and 
eloquent  speaker  and  logical  debater;  he  had  made  a 
thorough  study  of  tlie  Constitution  and  of  our  needs  for 
sucli  an  instrument ;  and  he  was  ready  at  all  times  to  defend 
it  and  meet  the  ariiuraents  of  the  other  side.  During  the 
sittiug  of  the  Convention,  he  delivered  no  less  tliau  thirty- 
two  speeches.  His  speeches  were  so  forcible  that  the 
bitterest  opponents  of  the  Convention  could  but  sit  and 
listen  and  when  they  attempted  to  answer  him,  they  could 
make  but  feeble  replies.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  Col. 
William  Richardson  X>avie,  who  had  won  fame  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution  and  who  was  an  al>le  lawyer  and  debater  ; 
by  Gov,  Johnston,  "calm,  lucid  and  convinciuix;'*  by 
Archibald  Maclaine,  "sensible,  pointed  and  vigorous," 
a  num  whose  ligh  temper  often  increased  the  opposition 
of  antagonists  of  the  Constituiu>n :  by  Richard  Dobba 
^^pajght,  a  decendant  of  Gov.  Dobbs;  and  by  the  young 
John  Steele  of  Salisbury. 

The  Republicans  were  lead  by  Willie  Jones.  The  fol- 
lowing from  McRee's  life  of  Iredell  is  a  good  characteri- 
zation of  this  man : 

"Willie   Jones,   of    Halifax    was   the   most  iuiinential 
i  p<ditician  in  the  State  :  ultra-Democratic  in  theory,  he  was 

I  aristocratic  in  habits,   tastes,   presence  and  prejudices :  he 

f  lived  sumptuously  and  wore  tine  linen;  he  raced,  hunted 

I  -Ud  played  cards ;  he  was  proud  of  his  wealth  an<l  social 

f  position ;  and  fastidious  in  the  selection  of  associates  for 
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his  faniily.  A  patriot  in  tlie  Re'.olution,  he  was  now  the 
acknowledgvd  iif-ad  of  a  ixreav  p^'^'fy*  ^^*"  ''^"•''  zealon*  of 
his  authority,  and  x>romx)t  ro  nie^t  any  attein[»t  to  under- 
mine his  power.  Tiis  knowledue  of  human  nature  was 
cousuuHiUite ;  and  in  the  arts  of  insinuation  he  vv'as  unriv- 
valled.  He  had  the  powers  of  forecast,  and  combinaiion 
in  an  imminent  degree;  and  his  plans,  if  sometimes  intri- 
cate, were  always  ingeniously  constructed.  As  a  spider  in 
its  web.  sj^eedily  apprised  of  any  disturbance  at  its 
extremities  by  the  vibration  of  its  thread,  is  alert  to  rnpnl 
assault  or  secure  a  vir-tim.  so  ever  on  the  qui  rirr  he  v/as 
resolute  and  etlicienr  in  his  defence,  and  the  assailant  often 
became  the  assailed.  Though  generally  relentless,  an<L 
uucomxironiislng  as  a  partisan,  he  had  a  generous  heart, 
and  on  more  tiian  one  interesting  occasion,  had  given 
signal  proof  that  he  coukl  soar  above  the  murky  atmos- 
phere of  party.  He  was  a  loving  and  cherished  disciple 
of  Jefferson,  and  was  often  taunted  Avith  his  subserv- 
iency to  Virij^inia  ^aljstractious. '  He  seldom  shared  in 
the  discussions.  His  time  of  action  was  chieliy  during 
the  liours  of  adjournment:  then  it  was  that  he  stimulated 
the  passions,  aroused  the  suspicious,  or  moderated  the 
ardor  of  his  followers;  then  it  was  that,  smoking  his  pipe, 
and  chatting  of  crops,  ploughs  stock,  dogs,  etc.,  lie  stole 
his  way  into  tiie  liearts  of  lionest  farmers  and  erected 
there  thri>nf^s  h>r  liiais^lf. ''  This  was  the  man  vcho  held 
the  destiny  of  Xorth  Carolina  in  his  hands.  His  word 
was  law  amotig  the  majority  of  the  delngates.  He  was 
assisted  by  Judge  Samuel  Spencer,  * -candid  and  temper- 
ate," and  a  good  debater;  by  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  a 
Presbyterian  divine,  he  was  a  man  of  the  closest,  of 
theories,  impractical  and  tenacious.  He  was  a  irc)od 
preacher  and  did  much  to  elevate  the  people  of  Western 
North  Carolina,  but  in  politics  he  was  out  of  his  tield. 
He  was  ignorant  of  its  woi-kings,  a  zealons  patriot,  but 
often  bliudfd  by  prejudice.     He  had  been  looked  up  to  by 
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rlin  p«M)[tlf^  anioTig  wliom  \u-  lived  till  he  tlioiu'lit  he  was 
ri^'lit:  ill  overy  posirion  hn  tDok  and  r<,'i],[  luji  he  induced 
to  chtiiLre  ills  Y>osition,  no  ni-itter  how  ch^ar,  lo  other.-s 
t!ie  rhin^:  rniixlit  be.  Jones  was  also  :iided  l)y  Tiruotiiy 
Ijloodworrh.  who  was  ivsolufe  almost  to  fieir-eness  and 
alinosi  radical  in  liis  democracy:  by  Col.  Jo<>e})li  McDow- 
ell a?id  by  the  Rev.  Lemuel  Burkitt.  The  debate  con- 
V  ducted  by  these  eminent  m^r^n  lasted  for  eight  days  and 

r  can  be  be    favorably   compared  with    the  debates   in  the 

Convention  of  any  other  State. 

The  lii'st  clash  came  when  Willie  Jones  proposed  that 

the  rote  should  be  taken  vrithout  a  discussion.      lie  dai'Liie'l 

that  the  members  liad  had  ample  time  in  which  t<>  consi<h-r 

the  Constitution  ;  and  tliat  they  had  already  nnide  np  their 

minds,  and  therefore  there    was  no  need  of  a  prolonged 

I  discussion  and    of   greaL(^r    expenditure    of  Sraie    funds. 

I  Iredell  ox">posed  this  nu>tion,   and  said  that  they  had  been 

i  sent  there  to  deliberate  unon  an  inipoi'tant   me;isure  and 

■^  that  it  was  nothing  but  right  that  they  should  th.oroughly- 

discuss  the  Constitution  and  the  advi>abiliiy  of  adoprin^i 

■  it,  before  they  voted  upon  it.   He  closed  witli  these  words: 

*-I  trust  that  we  shall  not  go  home  and  tell  oui*  constitu- 

I  ents  that  we  met  at  Hillsl»oro;  were  airaid  to  enierinto  a 

5  iliscussion  of  the  subject;  but  precipitated  a  decision  vvdth 

0!it  a  moment's  consideiarion."     He  carried  his  point  au'l 

^  .  it  was  decided  to  discuss  tlie  Constirution  coolly,  candidly 

|-  and  in  a  committee  of  the  v/hole  House. 

I  The  Convention  then  resolved  itself   into  a  conunitre  of 

■:  the  whole  house  with  Elisha   Battle  in  the  chair.     Inime- 

I  diateiy    Rev.    Mr.     Caldwell    proposed   certain   rules    or 

I  maxims    which   he    considered    ought    to   be  the    fun«ia- 

I  mental  principles  of  every   free  government.     They  were 

f  as  follows:   1.   A  government  is    a  compact   beiv.eeu   th-:- 

I  rulers  and  the  people,     •>.   Such  a  compact  ought  to  be 

;•:  lawful  in  itself.     3.   It  ought    to    be   lawfully    executed. 

■'  4.    Unalienable  rights  ought  not  to  be  given  up  it  not  nee- 
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essary.  f).  Tlie  roiupnct  oiitrlit  fo  I)h  jrmtnnl.  H  Ir  onglit 
to  i»e  ])hdn,  olniou-^  nnd  r'asily  nnd'-rstorxl.  .Nfr.  Iredell 
objected  to  thi^^e  rules,  claiiuinix  r.liat  tli^  Oni.stitntion  was 
OQ  a  hiicUer  basis  than  a  ronipnct.  Mr.  Spencer  and 
several  others  o! (jeered  to  beini;  bound  by  rules  in  the 
discussion  of  so  important  a  subject,  and  also  clniiued 
that  to  esrablisli  the  validity  of  these  laws  would  reouii-e 
as  long' as  it  would  to  discuss  the  Constitution.  When 
the  roll  was  taken  it  was  seen  that  the  rules  liad  been 
defeated  i)y  1<)3  to  90  votes. 

^Ir.  tFohnston  then  nu)ved  that  the  constitution  be 
discussed  by  sections.  This  w^as  objected  to  on  the  i^^rounds 
that  it  would  tiike  up  too  much  time  ;  but  Iredell  contended 
that  they  had  been  sent  there  lo  decide  upon  the  constitu- 
tion and  that  a  rhorou::>-h  disc'ission  in  all  its  parts  was 
indispensable.    The  motion  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

When  the  preand)le  was  read  Dr.  Caldwell  objected  to 
the  expression,  "  We,  the  p^^ople.^^  He  said  that  the  con- 
vention at  Philadelphia  had  assumed  a  power  which  did 
not  belong  to  tliein  ;  they  were  the  representatives  of  the 
Legislatures  and  not  of  tlie  people  and  had  no  right  to  say 
''  We^  the  people.''  Colonel  Davie,  a  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia convention,  answered  Dr.  CaldAvell.  He  srave  the 
rv?a3on  for  the  cnllino:  of  the  convention,  and  the  objects  of 
the  proposed  union,  wiiich  were  as  follows  :  1.  To  protect 
us  agaiusc  foieigu  powers.  :2.  To  defend  us  against  inter- 
nal commotions  and  insurrections.  8.  To  promote  the 
commerce,  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  America.  He 
then  gave  the  defects  of  the  old  system  and  some  reasons 
for  the  new,  mainly  as  follows:  The  chief  object  was  the 
happiness  of  all  the  people  in  all  the  States.  The  old 
confederation  could  not  secure  treaties,  foreign  powers 
refusing  to  make  them  because  there  was  no  power  in 
America  to  enforce  them.  "The  old  method,  founded  on 
State  g«)vernmeiit  solely,  w^otild  be  tc?ttering  and  inefficient; 
It  became,  therefore,  necessary  to  bottom  it  on  the  people 
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thiMiiselves,  by  giving  tliem  an  iriiiiu'dintf-'  inten^st  and 
:u^»Micy  in  the  government. ''  IL^  s;iid  fui'tlier,  '''i'lie  act  of 
the  convention  is  but  a  mere  proi)o8aI  similar  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  private  pen/'  and  that  it  was  now  before  the 
people.  If  they  saw  lit  to  adopt  it,  it  was  '-  We,  the  people."' 
If  they  saw  tit  to  reject  it,  they  were  bound  by  none  of  it, 
aud  the  convention  claimed  no  power  whatever  in  saying 
'*  We,  the  ptofjle.''-  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor  contended- that  the 
intention  was  a  consolidation  of  all  the  States.  He  said: 
*'Had  it  said  •  We.  the  States, \theTi^.  would  have  been  a  fed- 
eral intention  in  it.  But,  sir,  it  is  clear  that  a  consolidation 
is  intended.''  This  country  is  too  iargtr?  for  consolidation, 
lie  could  not  see  but  tiiat  the  convt:^ntion  had  assumed 
power  and  he  v.as  op>posed  to  all  assump»tion  of  power, 
^fr.  Caldwell,  always  zealous  for  local  riii:hts,  could  not 
understand  why  they  had  said  -•  TF-e,  l/ie  peojolej'''  and  still 
contended  that  there  was  an  assumption  of  power. 

The  policy  of  the  Republicans  was  to  keep  silent  as 
much  as  possible,  and  by  so  doing  force  the  Federalists  to 
begin  the  deluire  and  assume  objections.  This  the  Feder- 
alists did  faithfully,  explaining  and  defending  almost 
every  clause  in  every  section.  The  Ivepublicans  objected 
very  strenuously  to  Section  4,  Article  1.,  claiming  that 
Congress  was  given  undue  and  dangerous  piower  in  the 
election  of  Representatives  and  Senators;  and  to  the  sec- 
tion giving  the  House  of  Representatives  the  sole  power  of 
impeachment.  They  claimed  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives might  impeach  any  officer  on  the  continent,  and 
they  only  could  impeach,  not  even  leaving  to  the  State 
Legislatures  the  power  of  impeaching  state  oiiicials.  The 
Federalists  claimed  that  in  the  power  over  elections.  Con- 
gress had  no  more  than  was  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  government.  If  it  weie  left  solely  to  the  states, 
they  might  refuse  to  elect  Representatives  and  Senators, 
and  thus  the  government  w^ould  be  destroyed;  and  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of  impeachment  they  showed  that  it 
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applied  only  to  officers  of  the  (United  State's  government 
and  in  no  wise  to  ihe  oilicers  of  Sr;it»^  ^ovf-rninents. 

There  was  considerable  debatiii,LC  on  the  8th  section.  Th^ 
Republicans  claimed  that  the  powers  of  taxation  given  to 
Congress  were  too  great;  that  they  covered  tlie  whole  field 
of  taxation  and  left  the  Stnfe  no  ni-^ans,  wliat^ver  of  rais- 
ing a  tax  without  interfering  with  Congress;  that  the 
people  would  not  submit  to  it;  that  it  would  require  an 
array  to  collect  those  taxes;  rhat  they  would  desire  their 
taxes  levied  by  their  own  representatives,  men  with  v.hom 
they  associated,  who  knew  their  conditions  and  not  men 
living  in  some  other  states,  as  the  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress would  be;  and  tliat  when  iliey  gave  up  their  purse 
strings  and  their  swords,  as  they  would  be  comx>elled  to  do- 
under  the  Constitution,  they  would  givt^  up  their  only  safe 
guards  of  liberty. 

The  Federalists  claimed  that  those  powers  given  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  taxation  were  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  for  Congress  to  procure  funds  in  times  of  danger  and 
because  a  governmeut  could  not  procure  loans  v/ithoat  the 
power  of  taxation ;  that  a  tax  levied  by  Congress  would 
be  collected  with  less  expense  than  one  levied  by  the 
State  and  then  turned  over  to  Congress  and  could  be  col- 
lected much  more  quickly  in  times  of  danger;  that  such  a 
tax  would  be  levi<-d  by  tlie  Re[)resentatives  as  much  as  one 
levied  by  the  State  L^gishitur^  ;  chat  the  old  method  under 
the  Confederalism  was  a  failure;  and  that  we  could  trust 
our  Representatives ;  if  not,  our  government  would  be  a 
failure. 

The  Republicans  objected  to  the  power  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  in  Section  2,  Article  II.  They 
claimed  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  give  one  man  so  much 
power;  that  his  influence  would  l)e  too  great  in  the  country 
and  especially  over  the  military  on  account  of  his  being 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  navy  and  militia;  that 
he  could  too  easily  abuse  sfich  extensive  power;  and  that 
Congress  should  control  the  movement  of  the  army. 
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The  Federalists  admitted  that  the  President  would  be 
C(Mnnuiiider-in-chief  of  the  army,  navy  and  rniliria:  bur 
thcv  chiinied,  that  Congress  who  had  the  powf-r  of  rai>iDg 
armies  could  certainly  prevent  any  abuse  of  that  authority 
in  the  President ;  that  Congress  supported  the  army  and 
cuald  impeach  the  President  if  \it;  abused  his  authority: 
that  it  was  necessary  for  one  man  to  have  charire  of  th*:' 
army,  as  had  been  demonstrated  when  Congress  gave  Gen. 
Washington  the  exclusive  command  of  the  army. 

There  was  a  long  debate  on  the  second  clause  of  Section 
2,  Ajticle  II.  The  Eepublicans  argued  that  the  Legisla- 
tive, Executive  and  Judicial  functions  of  governmeiir 
ought  to  be  forever  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other: 
that  the  Constitution  gave  the  Senate  the  chief  executive 
power,  in  the  fact  that  they  must  agree  to  ali  treaties  and 
to  all  appointments  by  the  President.  They  said  that  the 
Senate  was  to  try  ali  imx)eachments  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  government  and  being  a  part,  themselves,  they 
would  not  convict  tnemselves,  thus  denying  the  right  of 
trvins:  and  convictin"-  men  wiio  miuht  be  s-uiitv  of  hia:h 
crimes;  that  too  much  power  was  given  too  few  men.  in 
as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  could  make 
a  treaty,  fourteen  being  a  quorum,  and  ten  two- thirds  of  a 
quorum.  Tthese  ten  men  couhl  nuike  treaties  and  alli- 
ances, and  might  involve  us  in  ditiiculties:  and  that  we 
Were  unsafe  when  we  had  no  x)0vver  of  bringing  them  to 
account. 

I  The  Federalists  replied  that  the  [)ower  of  makiuc  treaties 

I  could  nowhere  be  so  safely  lodged  as  in  the  Pre>ident  and 

I  and  Senate,  because  the  extreme  jealousy  existed  between 

I  the  Stares  would  not  admit  of  it  elsewhere :  that  the  Leo:is- 

I  lative  and  Executive  were  compelled  to  be  connected  in  a 

^  certain  deorree,  for  a  government  would  be  impossible,  if 

I  there  was  a  complete  separation. 

I  The  Republicans  piit  forth  their  full  power  of  argument 

I  when  the  article  relating  to  the  Judiciary  was  read.     They 
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objected  to  the  exclusive  juri-idiction  ;)f  tlip  pVderal  court 
in  all  case:s  of  iasv  aiid  equity  aii.dn^  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  tlie  United  Statr».s.  to  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  controversies  between  citizens  of  ditierent 
States,  and  in  a  few  other  instances,  because  they  heliev<=-d 
the  law  would  'oe  oppr^^ssive  iu  its  operation.  They  said 
there  would  be  a  clash  between  Federal  and  State  courts ; 
that  these  courts  would  be  a  great  and  unnecessary 
expense  while  the  State  courts  would  be  idle  and  useless : 
that  in  as  much  as  all  oliicers  would  have  to  take  oath  to 
support  the  general  government,  it  would  carry  everything 
before  it,  and  thus  Ining  al)out  the  consolidation  so  much 
dreaded;  and  that  it  was  an  injustice  to  a  poor  man 
because  he  would  not  be  able  to  carry  his  case  to  this 
court  on  account  of  the  expense,  while  the  State  court 
could  settle  the  case  just  as  v.  ell.  They  also  claimed  that 
in  civil  cases  the}'  were  not  granted  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  and  that  that  was  reason  enough  to  condemn  the 
Constitution. 

The  Federalists  replied  that  a  Supreme  Federal  Court 
was  necessary:  rhai  it  would  not  nece:-sariiy  conilict  with 
the  State  courts;  because  it  had  a  separate  tield  from  State 
courts,  and  pointed  out  the  Held  of  each  court,  and  that 
being  the  case  it  would  not  cause  consolidation ;  that  they 
were  not  denied  me  right  of  trial  by  jury,  since  what  was 
not  exx)ressly  taken  from  the  States  by  the  Constitution, 
still  remained  to  them ;  that  the  Representative  of  the 
people  could  provide  a  method  of  trial  for  civil  cases,  as 
they  saw  tit;  that  the  reason  they  did  not  say  that  civil 
cases  should  be  tried  by  jury  was  because  no  general  rule 
could  belaid  down  to  tit  all  the  States,  .in  as  much  as 
some  cases  were  tried  by  jury  and  some  were  not ;  that 
they  therefore  thought  it  better  to  leave  all  such  regula- 
tions to  the  Legislatures,  conceiving  that  there  could  be 
real  danger  from  a  body  of  their  own  representatives.  But 
the  Republicans  were  not  satisfied.     They  said  that  if  they 
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roiild  not  have  any  fixed  rule  in  tlie  C<jnstitutiun  they 
ought  to  have  a  Bill  oi'  Ilights,  which  would  guarantee 
their  lights  to  them. 

There  were  no  objections  made  to  Articles  H^and  \'.  but 
but  they  were  explained  by  the  Federalists. 

The  Republicans  objected  to  Article  \^[,  <dalmiuL^  that 
it  meant  the  distruction  of  State  law ;  tluit  it  was  too  gen- 
eral; and  that  its  extent  ought  to  be  liuiited  and  d^tined. 
In  answer  to  these  objections.  Gen.  Jolinston  said:  "The 
Constitution  must  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  other- 
wise it  will  be  in  the  power  of  any  one  State  to  counteract 
the  other  States  and  witlu^raw  itself  from  the  Uuicm''  and 
''that  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  by  Congress 
ought  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  laud,  otherwise  any 
one  Semite  might  repeal  tlie  laws  of  the  Union  at  lai'gv." 

After  the  debate  was  hnished.  Gov.  Johnston  made  the 
following  motion,  "That  this  committee  having  fully 
delil)erated  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  the  Federal  Convention  lately  hel<l  at  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  ITth  day  of  September  last,  and  having 
taken  into  tiieir  serious  and  solemn  considei'ation  the 
present  critical  situation  in  America,  which  induces  th^^m 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  certain  amendments  should  be 
proposed  subsequent  to  the  ratification  on  the  part  of 
this  state,  and  not  previous  to  it.  They  therefore  n^com- 
inend  that  the  Convention  do  ratify  the  Constitution,  au<l 
and  at  the  same  time  propose  amendments,  to  t:ike  place 
in  one  of  the  modes  prescribed  by  the  Constitution." 

This  was  not  the  plan  of  Willie  Jones.  He  cited  the 
wish  of  Jefferson  that  nine  states  should  adopr  and  the 
others  should  hold  off  until  certain  amendments  could  be 
obtained.  His  plan  was  not  to  determine  on  the  constitu- 
tion, neither  to  adopt  nor  to  reject  it;  -'but  to  leave 
ourselves  at  liberty,  and  when  we  obtain  the  amendments 
we  can  adopt  if  we  like."  Througli  his  intlueuce  he  kept 
Johnston's  motion  from  being  put  betore  the  committee. 
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and  the  ft^llowiiig  report  of  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  184  to  8i : 

^'Resolred,  That  a  declaration  of  riglits,  assertinir  and 
securing  from  encroachment;  tlie  great  princi|>les  ol  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  the  unalienable  riglits  of  the 
people,  tugfther  vvitii  amendments  to  the  most  Lmbiguuus 
and  exceptionable  parts  of  the  said  constitution  of  goverii- 
uient,  ouu,bt  to  be  laid  before  Congress,  and  the  conven- 
tions of  the  states  that  shall  or  may  be  calietl  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  the  said  constitution,  lor  their 
consideration  p)revious  to  the  ratiticaiion  of  thn  constitu- 
tion aforesaid  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Xorch  Carolina. 

DEOLAKATIOX    OF    EIGHTS 

"1.  Ttijit  tliei'e  are  certain  national  rights  of  which  men. 
when  ihey  form  a  social  compact,  cannot  deprive  or  divest 
their  posterity,  among  VN'hich  are  the  enjoyment  of  life  and 
liberty  wirli  the  means  of  acquiring,  possessing  and  pro- 
tecting x^roperty  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness 
and  salery. 

'"2.  That  all  power  is  naturally  vested  in,  and  conse- 
quently derivvni  from,  the  people;  that  nuigistrates. 
therefore,  are  their  trustees  and  agents,  and  at  all  times 
amenable  to  them. 

''3.  That  government  ought  to  be  instituted  for  the  com- 
mon benent,  ju'otection  and  security  of  the  ]^.eople:  an*! 
that  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  against  arbitrary  power 
is  absurd,  slavisli  and  destr:;ctive  to  the  good  and  hai>]>i- 
uess  of  mankind. 

''4.  That  no  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled  to  exclusive 
or  Separate  public  euioluments  or  privileges  from  the 
community,  but  in  (M)usideration  of  public  services,  which 
not  being  desceudilde,  neither  ought  the  oiiices  of  magis- 
trate, legislator  or  judge  or  any  other  public  ofiice  to  be 
hereditary. 

''o.  That  the  legislative,  exe(uitive  and  judiciary  powers 
of  government  should  be  separate  and  distinct,  and  that 
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t]i<^  fiK^nibers  of  the  two  first  rii:»y  })e  jvsri'jiiriHi]  from 
oppres^^ioii,  oy  f'-eiinir  iiixl  iKUMiripiitjiio;  in  j-ji^  pn!-lic 
burthens,  tiiey  slioiihl  iU  iixpr!  pfrioJs  he  redured  ro  pri- 
vate station,  return  into  the  mass  of  the  pnorde.  and  tli*^ 
vacancies  be  supplied  by  (vM-tain  n:id  leiridar  e]»-ciir)ns.  in 
which  all  or  any  p-u't  of  rhe  forinei'  tnnnbMM's  to  b.-»  tdiui'nie 
or  ineliaiVde,  as  the  rules  of  the  »:onstitiition  of  ,:,^overnnipnt 
and  the  laws  shall  direct. 

''i^.  That  elections  of  rf^presHutntives  Ui  ili^  h-Lrislnture 
ought  to  be  free  and  {refluent. -and  all  nu'h  having  sulticient 
evidence  of  pernirinent,  coniinon  Interest  wirh.  and  atrach- 
nient  to  the  community,  ought  to  imv<^  the  right  of  suffrage  ; 
and  no  aid.  charge,  tax  or  fe^^  can  h^  s<d.  rated  or  levied 
upon  tile  people  witliout  their  own  consent,  or  that  o[  their 
representatives  so  elected:  nor  can  they  be  bound  by  any 
law  to  which  tliey  luive  in  like  manner  assented  for  the 
public  good. 
I  ^'7.    That  all  power  of  suspeudinii:  laws  or  execution  of 

'  laws,  by  any  authority,  without  the  consent  of  the  repre- 

sentativt^s  of  the  people  lu  the  legislainre,  is  injurious  to 
their  rights,  and  ouij;ht  not  to  he  exercised. 

*'S.   That  in  all  caiutal  and  criminal  prosecutions,  a  man 

I  has  a  right  to  demand  the  cause  and  natare  of  his  accusa- 

^  tion.  to  be  confronted  with  the  accusers  and  witnesses,  to 

call  for  evidence 'and  be  allowed  counsel  in  his  favor,  ami 

J  .  .   to  a   fair  and   speedy   trial,  by   an  im[>artial  jury  ol  his 

f  vicinage,  without  whose  unanimous  consent  he  cannot  be 

found  guilty  (except  in  the   government   of   the  land  ;in*l 

naval  forces),  nor  can  he   be   compelled   to   give   evidence 

against  himself. 

1^  ''U.   That  no  freeman  ouirht  to  be  taken,  imprisoned  or  be 

I  disposessed  of  his  freehcdd.  liberri-^s,   privileges  or   ir:tn- 

I  chises,  or  outlawed  or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed 

I  or  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty  or  property,  but  by  the  law 

i  of  the  land. 

i: 
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^'10.  Tiiiit  rvfny  fieeirum  rpstraiiiHfl  of  liis  lihf*rry  isf^nti- 
tlod  to  a  reir.edy  to  eii(|nire  into  tlie  IjiwfulnH^s  thereof, 
and  to  remove  the  same  if  unhr.vrui.  aii<i  that  .such  remedy 
ought  not  to  be  denied  or  dekiyed. 

*•]!.  That  in  controversies  resi)e<.'ting  property  and  in 
suits  Iv-rwet-n  man  and  man,  thn  aiuM^^nt-  trial  hy  jury  is 
one  of  the  greatest  securities  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  oughr  lo  remain  sacred  and  inviolable. 

''12.  That  every  freeman  ought  to  rind  a  certain  remedy 
by  recourse  to  the  laws,  for  all  injuries  and  wrongs  he  may 
receive  in  his  person,  property  or  character ;  he  on.crht  to 
obtain  right  and  justice  freely  without  sale,  completely 
and  without  deiiiah  proni})tiy  and  without  delay,  and  that 
all  establishments  and  regulations  contravening  these 
rights,  are  0[»prfssive  and  unjust. 

''13.  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor 
excessive  lines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments inflicted. 

'•14.  That  every  freeman  has  a  right  to  be  secure  from  all 
tinreasonable  sejirj'hes  and  Sh^izures  of  his  pt^rson.  his 
papers  and  properry ;  all  warrants  therefore  to  search  sus- 
pected ])laces  or  to  apprehend  any  suspected  person  without 
specially  naming  or  describing  the  place  or  person  are 
dangerous  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

^*15.  That  the  people  have  a  right  peaceably  to  assemble 
together  to  consult  for  the  common  good  or  to  instruct 
their  representatives ;  and  that  every  freeman  has  a  right 
to  petition  or  apply  to  the  legislature  for  redress  of 
grievances. 

"16.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  frt-edom  of  speech 
and  of  writiuic  and  publishing  tlieir  sentiments;  that  the 
freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  of 
liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be  violated. 

"17.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms : 
that  a  well  regulated  militia  composed  of  the  l^dy  of  the 
people  trained  to  arms,   is  the  proper,   natural  and  safe 
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defence  of  n.  free  -^riue.  That  standiriji^  armies,  in  time  of 
l)eace,  are  dangerorLS  ro  liberty,  and  tlierefore  oii^rlii  to  be 
avoided,  as  far  as  the  circuinstances  and  protection  of  the 
ooniinunity  will  admit:  and  that  in  all  cuses,  the  military 
sliould  be  under  strict  subordination  to,  and  governed  by 
the  civil  power. 

^'18.  That  no  soldier  in  time  of  peace  ought  to  be  quar- 
tered in  any  house  vritliout  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and 
in  time  of  war  m  such  manner  only  as  the  laws  direct. 

''19.  That  any  person  religiously  scrupulous  of  bearing 
arras  ought  to  be  exempted  upon  payment  of  the  equivalent 
to  employ  another  to  bear  arms  in  his  stead. 

*'20.  That  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our 
Creator  and  the  manner  of  discharging  it,  can  be  directed 
only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force  or  violence, 
and  therefore  all  men  have  an  equal,  natural  and  inalien- 
able right  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  consciences;  and  that  no  particular  religious 
sect  of  society  ought  to  be  favored  or  established  by  law  in 
preference  to  others. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    CONSTITUTION. 

*'l.  That  each  State  in  the  Union  shall  respectively  retain 
every  power,  jurisdiction  and  right  which  is  not  by  this 
constitution  delegated  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  the  departments  of  the  Federal  government. 

''2.  That  there  shalibe  one  representative  for  every  3i),000 
according  to  the  enumeration  or  census  mentioned  in  the 
constitution,  until  the  whole  number  of  representatives 
amounts  to  two  hundred ;  after  which  that  number  shall 
be  continued  or  increased  as  Congress  shall  direct  upon  the 
principles  fixed  in  the  constitution  by  apportioning  the 
representatives  of  each  State  to  some  greater  number  of 
people,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  population  increases. 

"3.  When  Congress  shall  lay  direct  taxes  or  excises,  they 
shall  immediately  inform  the  executive  power  of  each  State 
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of  the  quota  of.  such  State,  arooi'ding  to  the  tpusus  herein 
directed,  which  is  proposed  to  be  thereby  rai.>$ed ;  and  if 
the  legislature  oT  one  State  sliall  pass  a  law,  whi<.*h  shall  be 
efTectual  for  raising  such  quota  at  the  time  required  by 
Congress,  the  taxes  and  excises  laid  by  Congress  shall  not 
be  collected  in  sucli  State. 

^'4.  That  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rej)re- 
sentatives  shall  be  ineligible  to,  and  incapable  of,  holding 
any  civil  office  under  the  autliority  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  time  for  which  they  shall  respectively  be  elected. 

"5.  That  the  journals  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  sliall  be  published  at  least  once 
in  every  year,  except  such  parts  thereof  relating  to  treaties, 
alliances  or  military  oi:)erations,  as  in  their  judgment  re- 
quire secre^\v. 

"6.  That  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  expenditures 
of  all  public  monies  shall  be  published  at  least  once  in 
every  year. 

'*T.  That  no  commercial  treaty  shall  ])e  ratilied  without 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  :he  whole  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate ;  and  no  treaty,  ceding,  contracting, 
restraining  or  suspending  the  territorial  rights  or  claims  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  or  their,  or  any  of  their 
rights,  or  claims  of  fishing  in  American  seas,  or  navigating 
the  American  rivers  shall  be  made  but  in  cases  of  urgent 
and  extreme  necessity;  nor  shall  any  siu'h  treaty  be 
ratified  without  the  concurrence  of  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  members  of  both  houses  respectively. 

''8.  That  no  navigation  law,  or  law  regulating  commerce, 
shall  be  passed  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  in  both  houses. 

"9.  That  no  standing  army  or  regular  troops  shall  be 
raised  or  kept  up  in  tim.es  of  peace  with  out  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  in  both  houses. 

^'10.  That  no  soldier  shall  be  enlisted  for  any  longer  term 
than  four  years,  except  in  time  of  war,  and  then  for  no 
longer  term  than  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
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<*11.  That  each  State  respectively  shall  have  the  power  to 
provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  its  own 
militia,  wiienever  Congress  shall  omit  or  neglect  to  provide 
lor  the  same.  That  the  militia  shall  not  be  snhject  to 
martial  law,  except  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war, 
invasion  or  rebellion ;  and  when  not  in  the  actual  service 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  directed  or  inflected  by  the 
laws  of  its  own  State. 

*'12.  That  Congress  shall  not  declare  any  State  to  be  in 
rebellion  without  the  consent  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  all 
the  members  present  in  both  houses. 

*  ^18.  That  the  exclusive  power  of  legislation  given  to  Con- 
gress over  the  Federal  town  and  its  adjacent  district,  and 
other  places  purchased  or  to  be  purchased  by  Congress  of 
any  of  the  States,  should  extend  to  sucli  regulations  as 
respect  the  police  and  government  tliereof. 

^'14.  That  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  President 
for  more  than  eight  years  in  any  term  of  fifteen  years. 

*'15.  That  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Conrt  and  in*  such  courts  of 
admiralty  as  Congress  sliall  from  time  ordain  and  establish 
in  any  or  the  diiferent  States.  Tlie  judicial  power  shall 
extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  treaties 
made,  or  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  oi"  the  United 
States ;  to  all  cases  aftecting  ambassadors,  other  foreign 
ministers  and  consuls;  to  all.  cases  of  admiralty  and 
marine  jursdiction ;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States,  and  between  parties  claiming  land  under  the  grants 
of  the  diiferent  States ;  in  all  cases  alf ecting  ambassadors 
other  foreign  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a 
State  shall  be  a  party.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction  in  all  other  cases  before  mentioned: 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  as  to 
matters  of  law  only,  except  in  cases  of  equity,  and  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  in  which  th^*  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  both  as  to  law  and 
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fact  with  such  excf^ptions  uud  under  sucli  iv:culation.s  a.:> 
the  Congress  shall  uiake:  bur  I  he  Jiidifial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  extend  to  no  case  where  the  cause  of 
action  shall  have  oriainated  before  the  ratiiicatiun  of  this 
Constitution,  except  in  disputes  ])etweeu  States  about  thfir 
territory,  disputes  between  persons  claiming  land  under 
the  grants  of  different  States,  and  suits  due  the  United 
States. 

''16.  That  in  criminal  prosecutions,  no  man  shall  be  re- 
strained in  the  exercise  of  the  usual  and  accustomed  right 
of  challenging  or  excepting  the  jury. 

''17.  That  Congress  shall  not  alter,  uiodify,  or  interfere 
in  the  times,  places  or  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Sen- 
ator: and  Representatives,  or  either  of  them,  except  when 
the  Legislature  of  any  State  should  neglect,  refuse,  or  be 
disabled  by  invasion  or  rebellion  to  prescribe  the  same. 

*'18.  That  those  clauses  wdiich  declare  that  Congress  shall 
not  exercise  certain  powers  be  not  interpreted  in  manner 
whatsoever,  to  extend  the  powers  of  Congress :  but  thtit 
they  be  construed  either  as  making  exceptions  to  the  spec- 
ified powders  where  this  shall  be  the  case,  or  otherwise,  as 
inserted  merely  for  greater  caution. 

'^19.  That  the  laws  ascertaining  the  compensation  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  for  their  services,  be  postx>onel 
in  their  operation  until  after  the  election  of  Representatives 
immediately  succeeding  the  passage  thereof,  that  excepted 
which  shall  first  be  jxissed  on  the  subject. 

"20.  That  some  tribunals  other  than  the  Senate  be 
provided  for  trying  impeacnments  of  Senators. 

"21.  That  the  salary  of  a  j^idge  shall  not  be  increased  or 
diminished  during  his  continuance  in  office  otherwise  than 
by  general  regulations  of  salary,  which  may  take  place  on 
a  revision  of  the  subject,  at  stated  periods  of  not  less  than 
seven  years,  to  commence  from  the  time  such  salaries  be 
first  ascertained  by  Congress. 

"22.  That  Congress  erect  no  company  of  merchants  with 
exclusive  advantages  of  commerce. 
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"23.  Thar  no  treaties  which  shall  b-riirectly  opposed  to 
the  existing  laws  of  the  L'uited  State-  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, shall  be  voted  until  such  laws  shall  be  repealed  or 
made  comfortable  to  s?ich  treaty;  nor  shall  any  treaty  be 
voted  which  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution  ol'  the  Cnited 
States. 

''24.  That  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the 
ninth  Section  of  the  tirst  Article  be  alhjwed  to  iVad  thus — 
nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  a  particular  State  be  obliged  to 
enter  or  pay  duties  in  any  other:  nor  when  bound  for  any 
where  in  the  States,  be  obliged  to  clear  in  another. 

^^:}6,  That  Congress  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  either 
by  themselves  or  through  the  judiciary  interfere  with  any 
one  of  the  States,  in  tiie  redt^nnjiion  of  paper  njou«--y 
already  emitted  and  now  in  circulation,  or  in  liquidatiug 
the  public  securiiies  of  any  one  of  the  States,  but  ea(.'h 
and  every  State  should  have  the  exclusive  right  ol  making 
such  laws  and  regulations  for  the  above  ].urposes  as  they 
shall  think  proper. 

'*26.  That  Congress  shall  not  introduce  fort-ign  troops 
into  the  United  States  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present  of  both  houses.  *' 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority, 
viz : 

'•Whereas,  The  Convention  has  tiujught proper  neither 
to  ratify  nor  reject  the  Constitution  proposed  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States ;  and  as  Congress  will  proceed 
to  act  under  the  said  Constitution',  ten  States  having 
ratiiied  the  same,  and  probably  lay  an  import  on  goods 
imported  into  the  said  ratifying  States : 

'^J^esohed,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Legislature  of 
this  State  that  whenever  Congsess  shall  pass  a  law  for  col- 
lecting an  import  in  the  States  aforesaid,  that  State  enact 
a  law  for  collecting 'a  similar  import  in  go(^ds  im[>orte<l  into 
this  State,  and  appropriate  the  money  arising  therefrom, 
to  the  use  of  Congress." 
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By  tiii.-5  resolution  it  was  plain  that  they  intended  to 
adopt  the  Coustitiuiou  later,    and  on  November  21,  the 

I  second   Gonvention  met  at   Fayetteville  and  ratified  the 

Constitution. 

There  has  been  much  debating  and  a  bloody  war  on  the 
question  of  the  right  to  secede  but  from  the  speeches  and 
explanations  on  each  side,  both  those  for,  and  those  against, 
the  Constitution,  nothing  can  be  found  which  mentions  the 
right  of  that  doctrine,  nor  the  right  of  nullitication,  but 
from  their  speeches  it  is  plain  that  they  consider»^d  these 
things  impossible. 

-It  probably  was  best  that  ISTorth  Carolina  held  off,  for 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  State  did  not  understand 
the  Constitution,  but  when  the  speeches  of  the  Federalists 
at  the  (.'onvention  at  Hiiisboro  had  been  published  and  sent 
out  among  the  people  they  saw  that  the  Constitution  was 
fop  tlieir  best  interests  and  therefore  adopted  it  without 

^  further  discussion  at  the  second  Convention. 
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AD  VALOREM  SLAVE  TAXATION,   1858-1860. 

BY   W.    K.    Bf>YI). 

There  is  no  phase  of  American  history  more  profitable 
for  study  than  economic  conditions  and  cliani^^-s  in  tlie 
South  from  tlie  close  of  the  Kev'olut]r>n  to  J  800.  Tlie  state 
historians  have  universally  negk^'ted  economic  develop- 
upment.  Politics  monopolized  scholarship  as  completely 
as  it  did  society,  and  it  the  economic  interests  were  ever 
seriously  considered,  there  is  no- evidence  in  works  extant. 
It  remains  for  the  younger  investiirators  to  reconstruct  from 
data  and  material  too  often  meager  and  unsatisfactory, 
those  forces  which  made  possible  the  glory  as  well  as  the 
internal  decay  and  civil  strife  of  a  departed  and  almost' 
forgotten  civilization. 

North  Carolina  occupied  an  unique  position  among  the 
slave  States.  The  Quakers  and  Scotch-Irish  were  never  in 
sympathy  with  the  slave  system,  and  many  opponents  to 
it  arose  among  these  stocks.  Benjamin  Lundy  said  that 
he  made  his  tirsc  abolition  address  at  Deep  Creek.  Xorth 
Carolina.  Coffin,  the  founder  01  the  ''Underground  Rail- 
road," was  a  Guilford  county  Quaker.  In  ISoT  Helper, 
another  native  of  the  State,  published  his  -'Impending 
Crisis,''  which  clearly  presented  the  evil  effects  of  slavery 
on  industry.  In  lS58  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  began 
a  revolt  against  the  existing  system  of  skive  taxation 
which  illustrated  many  evil  effects  of  slavery  on  the  non- 
slave  holders.  By  1860  this  revolt  had  become  a  State 
issue. 

By  the  constitution  of  1835  all  slaves  under  twelve  and 
over  tifty  years  of  age  were  exempted  from  taxation,  and 
all  between  those  ages  were  subject  to  a  poll  tax.  The 
amount  of  this  capitation  tax  w^as  fixed  year  by  year.  In 
1836  it  was  twenty  cents :  in  1852  was  forty  cents,  and  in 
1860  was  hfty  cents.  This  variation  was  due  to  variation 
in  land  tax,  for  the  poll  was  to  be  equal  10  the  revenue  on 
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three  huri<liV(l  tlollar^;'  worrli  of  kind.  Slave:>  were  there- 
fore uot  li-ted  a.i  i>rope]Ty.  but  iis  [>^r?5(Hi^.  It  was  cUiifue'l 
that  this  was  a  compromise.  The  Eastern  counties  con- 
sented to  the  a'ooiition  of  boroughs  and  tlie  admission  of 
the  AVest  to  the  same  basis  of  representation,  pr(jvi(h.'d 
tliat  shtves  be  taxed  as  ijersuns.  The  ad  valorem  men,  the 
innovators  and  friends  of  a  new  s\'stem,  rejected  this  view. 
Also  there  were  many  unsatisfactory  clauses  in  the  Revenue 
Acts.  One  thousand  dollars  at  interest  yielded  -^1.80 
revenue ;  the  same  auiouat  hoarded,  nothing.  The  same 
amount  invested  in  land  was  taxed  thrice  the  amount  in 
trade.  So  Governor  Reid  in  185"2.  in  his  letter  to  the 
General  Assembly,  advised  that  an  ad  valorem  method  be 
adopted  in  all  taxation  except  slave  property.  Nothing 
was  done  to  relieve  the  situation  aud  inequalities  con- 
tinned.  In  18.3^,  by  the  Comptroller's  Report.  S203.000,- 
000  slave  propert}^  yielded  ^118,330  revenue,  while 
§98,000,000  land  paid  si01,980.  Laud  was  rated  20  cents 
X^er  hundred  dollars  value,  slaves  of  cents  |^r  hundred. 
An  opportunity  was  open  for  a  man  of  broad  sense  and 
political  tact  to  win  prominence  for  himself  and  relief  to 
the  burdened  by  oriering  a  remedy  to  these  conditions. 

Sncli  a  leader  arose  in  1858  in  Wake  county.  This  was 
Moses  A.  Bledsoe,  member  of  the  State  Senate  for  that 
county,  who  introduced  a  bill  which  proposed  to  levy 
•  taxes  ad  valorem  on  all  proi:)erty  in  the  State,  skives  not 
excepted.  In  an  able  address  he  showed  that  the  average 
revenue  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  land  prop»erty  was 
81.50.  A  mature,  healthy  slave  was  worth  the  same 
amount  or  more,  yet  was  taxed  but  fifty  cents.  He  esti- 
mated that  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  property 
in  North  Carolina  was  slave  property,  yet  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  revenue  was  levied  from  these  slaves,  three 
hundred  thousand  in  number.  By  this  system  the  small 
land  owners  and  the  slave  holders  were  not  taxed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  their  property.     Slaves  were  very 
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prorttiible  ami  brought  a  goud  i>ricH  on  tiie  market.  An 
offer  of  '^1,100  each  for  110  \v,i.-5  refu.secl  in  Pitt  county 
nboiit  this  rime.*  There  was  thus  little  inducenieut  for 
the  poor  to  acquire  land.  Ine([aality  in  taxation  would 
tend  to  discourage  those  wishing  to  establish  iionies. 

Mr,  Bledsoe  claimed  that  the  taxation  of  slaves  as  per- 
sons  was  contrary  to   the  Southern  position  on  slavery. 
.  *'Let  me  say  to  you  that  if  you  oppose  this  just  doctrine 

^  /that  slaves  are  property),  if  you  attempt  to  exempt  slaves 

from  tiie  same  rules  tliat  apply   to   every   other  kind  of 
property,  you  will  abandon  your  strongest  grouml  of  de- 
K  fense  against  the  assaults  of  the  Black  Republicans  and 

I  Abolitionists."     If  slaves  are  property,  why  not  tax  them 

!;  as  such  ?     **Ii   my   neighbor  inliicts  an  injury  upon  my 

slave,   1   may  seek  redress   in  the  courts   of   justice   and 
J  recover  damages  done  to  ray  property,  but  I  can  recover 

I  nothing  for  the  pain  intiicted  on  my  slave  as  a   person : 

that  is  a  deed  for  which  he  must  be  indicted,  convicted, 
and  punished  as  an  offense  against  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  the  State.** 

Abont  this  time  the  Raleigh  Working  Men's  Association 
vvas  organized.     Its  purpose  was  to  protest  against  certain 
\  features  of  the  Revenue  Acts  that  appeared  unjust  to  the 

laV)oring  men  of  the  city.     For  instance,  the  tax  on  inter- 
est was  'S2.40   per  thousand.      But  tools,  implements  and 
even  carriages  were  assessed  ar  one  per  cent,  or  "hlO  per 
J.    .         thousand.     Mr.  Bledsoe  drafted  the  constitution  of  this 
I  society,  but  slave  taxation  was  so  overshadowing  in  im- 

portance that  little  notice  is  made  of  it  in  the  press  of  the 
time. 
^  Mr.  Bledsoe's  bill  failed  to  secure  the  required  majority 

I  to  become  a  law.     But  such  an  imp)ression  did  his  agita- 

I  tion  make,  that  ad  valorem  taxation  was  discussed  from 

I  mountain  to  sea  and  became  the  dominant  State  issue  in 
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1860.  ]S\jw  the  Democratic;  party  won  the  >jtaie  by  an 
ax)peal  to  popular  «ympMchy.  Through  its  elTorts  the  last 
colonial  restrictions  on  sutlrage  were  removed  and  the 
party  entered  on  its  career  of  supremacy  as  the  champion 
of  the  people.  But  the  slave  aristocracy  dominated 
the  party  and  the  proposed  reform  in  taxation,  in  many 
ways  a  benefit  to  the  poorer  classes,  was  rejected  by  its 
leaders.  The  State  convention  which  met  at  Charlotte 
fonnd  no  pkice  in  its  platform  for  the  measure.  But  the 
Whig-Know-Isrothing  convention  adopted  the  leform  and 
Mr.  Bledsoe  was  widely  spoken  of  as  an  excellent  guber- 
natorial possibility  on  their  ticket.  Here  should  be  noted 
a  difference  in  political  methods.  The  Whigs  favored  an 
ad  valorem  system  only  as  it  should  be  the  expression  of 
the  popular  will  through  a  convention.  In  the  Assembly 
of  1658  Gorrell  and  Turner  had  introduced  bills  to  submit 
the  taxation  question  to  a  popular  vote  and  a  convention. 
Mr.  Bledsoe  thought  this  unnecessary,  that  the  reform 
might  be  by  legislative  enactment.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
reason  that  Bledsoe  did  noc  receive  the  Whig  nomination. 
John  Pool,  of  Pasquotank,  was  the  chosen  one  and  his 
opponents  in  the  campaign  urged  that  he  had  not  formerly 
been  in  sympathy  with  the  ad  valorem  movement.  This 
charge  might  have  been  due  to  a  wilful  misrepresentation 
and  confusion  of  methods  to  the  people  by  the  opposing 
politicians. 

This  issue  of  1860  not  only  dealt  with  one  of  the  most 
vital  of  civic  problems,  but  was  also  not  the  least  of  the 
economic  x^roblems  of  slavery,  for  it  involved  the  relative 
values  of  slave  and  other  property.  It  caused  dissention 
among  the  Democrats  and  had  not  national  i^ssues  made 
necessary  loyalty  to  party  creeds  there  might  have  been  a 
serious  rupture.  Mr.  Holden,  the  editor  of  the  "Standard." 
the  Democratic  organ,  was  in  1858  in  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Bledsoe,  but  in  1860  sacriiiced  his  individual  views  to 
the  will  of  his  party.     The  tight  was  close.      In  Raleigh 
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the  "Adder/'  a  campaign  .-^lieet,  was  edited  from  the 
* 'Standard*'  ofice  by  John  Speliman.  Tlii.-*  gentleman 
later  was  editor  of  the  '"^State  Journal."  the  Democratic 
organ  that  succeeded  the  "Standard."  The  '-Little  Ad" 
was  published  in  Greensboro  In'  J.  M.  Slierwood,  the  editor 
of  the  "Greensboro  Patriot.''  L'ntortunately  tiles  of  these 
papers  have  not  been  preserved  and  the  regular  papers 
1,  must  be  consulted  for  information  regarding  the  campaign. 

^  The  arguments  adduced  are  of  more  than  passing  inter- 

est  and   importance.      The    address    of    the    Democratic 
Executive  Committee  was  an  able  document,  signed  by 
E.  G.  Haywood,  chairman.     The  argument,   thotigh  able, 
f  is  purely  theoretical  and  well  represents  the  speculative 

tendency  of  the  Southern  mind.     Value  alone  must  not  be 
;  the  standard  of  revenue  ;  such  a  method  would  be  onerous 

§  to  the  poor.     Governments  are  instituted  for  the  protection 

I  of  the  rights  of  individuals  and  if  value  be  the  measure  of 

I  revenue,   what  mus^  be  the  ami;)uflt  levied  ,ipj  personal 

defense  ?    Slave  taxes  are  taxes  on  labor  and  history  shows 
that  excessive  labor  revenues  are  never  successful.     Slaves 
';  are  also  capital   and   one   of   the  principles  of   political 

f_  economy  is  that  "governments  must  never  lay  such  taxes 

I?  as   will   inevitably   fall   on   capital."     By   the   proposed 

reform  300,000  slaves  would  yield  more  revenue  than  mil- 
lions  of   whites.     Productiveness,  cost  of  production,  and 
I  protection  must  be  considered  as   well  as  value  in   any 

equitable  system. 
I  The  opposition  relied  for  their  argument  on  facts  rather 

;,  than  theory.     Perhaps  the  best  exposition  of  their  policy 

I  was  bv  the   "Greensborouo:h  Patriot,"  whose  editor,   let 

I  It  be  remembered,  issued  the  "Little  Ad."     "What  will 

I  be  the  feelings  of  the  owner  of  s<l,200  worth  of  land  when 

;,  he  understands  that  he  pays  just  three  times  as  much  tax 

^  on  it  as  his  more  fortunate  neighbor  does  upon  his  slave 

^  worth  the  same  money?"     It  was  also  ckiimed  that  the 

^  existing  system  caused  emigration.     "Why  do  they  go 
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away?  Ask  r.h'-ni.  They  all  ixuk-^x  inevitably  reply,  that  our 
State  is  behind  tbe  a,2.e,  raxation  is  oppressive,  and  we  must 
go  to  a  State  ^^bere  a  different  system  prevails.''  But  the 
most  X")ractiral  ar.ijuinent  was  the  ^-xperience  of  other  States. 
All  the  Southern  States  pxcept  \'irginia  and  Xorth  Caro- 
lina had  the  ad  valorem  system.  .Moreover  Xorth  Carolina 
was  then  carrying  an  excessive  debt  and  not  the  least 
reason  for  the  new  systein  was  to  diminish  this  debt.  A 
few  years  before  Georgia  was  practically  bankrupt;  she 
adopted  the  ad  valorem  system  and  by  this  time  had 
become  the  equal  of  any  of  her  neighbors.  • -There  is  no 
complaint  in  that  State  about  high  taxes,  notwithstanding 
her  great  and  extensive  public  works.  Her  people  are 
taxed  less  than  the  people  of  almost  any  State  in  the 
South."  .  K  her  example  were  followed,  taxes  would  be 
diminished,  not  in  amount,  '*but  the  funds  from  which  the 
Le2:islature  must  levy  the  revenue  would  be  so  greatlv 
increased,  that  the  per  cent,  to  be  paid  would  be  greatly 
less  for  each  tax  payer.  This  is  the  experience  of  other 
States  and  we  ma\^  make  it  ours. ''• 

Thus  both  parties  pr^^sented  their  views  of  the  issue  and 
worthily  defended  them.  ]Mr.  Ellis,  the  '-middle  of  the 
road"  Democratic  nominee,  was  elected  by  six  thousand 
majority.  Quite  natui-ally  tlie  East,  where  slavery  had  a 
strong  hold,  supported  Ellis,  Air.  Pool,  a  native  of 
Pasquotank,  lost  his  own  district.  It  was  in  the  AVestern 
and  some  of  the  Central  counties  that  the  ad  valorem 
cause  was  strongest.  In  Wake  Mr.  Bledsoe  failed  to 
receive  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Senate.  Geo. 
W.  Thom.pson  was  chosen  by  the  county  convention  to 
represent  the  party  in  his  stead.  Mr.  Bledsoe  at  once 
announced  himself  an  independent  candidate.  The  con- 
test was  one  of  the  memorable  local  campaigns  in  the 
State.  Both  men  were  able  politicians  and  good  stump 
speakers.  Mr.  Bledsoe  was  triumphantly  elected.  ''AVell 
do  I  remember  that  warm  summer  night  in  August  when 
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the*  news  reached  Raieigh  froDi  the  r-onntry  precincts 
announcing  the  election  oi:  Mr.  Bledsoe.  The  town  wa-< 
wild  and  his  admiriii/j:  friends  took  him  upon  their  shoulders 
;ni<l  paraded  the  streets  with  him.''-' 

Returned  to  the  General  Assembly,  Mr.  Bledsoe  again 
presented  a  bill  providing  for  the  institution  of  an  ad 
valorem  system.  This  required  but  a  few  votes  to  make 
the'  requisite  two-thirds  majority. 

Thus  ended  ad  valorem  agitation  in  the  Union.  The 
history  and  nature  of  the  movement  present  many  ques- 
tions for  Thought  and  speculation.  Thouirh  apparently 
a  movemenr  of  the  non-slave  holding  class,  on  close 
examination  many  slave  owners  are  found  among  its  most 
ardent  friends.  Mr.  Bledsoe  himself  was  one  of  these. 
frequently  articles  may  be  found  among  the  paper  Hies 
signed  by  slave  masters  who  defend  the  reform.  This 
must  have  been  the  result  of  the  love  of  the  Southerner 
for  speculation  and  politics,  for  as  slaves  were  m.ore  valu- 
ai)]e  than  ever  in  1860,  personal  interests  would  certainly 
not  win  their  support  for  the  ad  valorem  method.  Sur^^ly 
if  the  war  had  not  been  precipitated,  the  ad  valorem  cause 
would  have  triumphed  two  years  later,  for  this  method  of 
taxation  was  adopted  by  Xorth  Carolina  when  she  entered 
the  Confederacy.  Both  political  parties  now  favored  the 
ad  valorem  system,  ^^the  old  Whigs  because  they  advocated 
it  in  186(>,  and  the  old  Democrats  because,  the  war  being 
about  slavery,  discord  might  ensue  if  slaves  should  esca]'>e 
their  due  taxation ;  the  latter  thought  the  non-slave  holders 
might  not  fight  so  readily,  unless  slave  property,  lands. 
etc.,  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing.'' 

In  the  'Public  Laws''  of  1S61-62-63-G4.  chapter  d3,  it 
is  enacted  that  "an  ad  valorem  tax  of  two-tifths  of  one  per 
cent,  be  levied'^  on  (1)  real  estate,  ('2)  --all  slaves  in  the 
State,   excepting   such   as   the   county    courts   may  have 

•Letter  from  John  Nichols,  Esq.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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exempted,  or  may  hereafter  exempt  from  taxation  on 
account  of  bodily  or  raimtal  intirmity,  to  be  taxed  accord- 
ing to  value,  vvhich  value  is  to  be  ascertained  by  tlie  same 
persons  who  assess  the  value  of  lands." 

X.  B. — The  source:*  from  \vlii(;a  iLiU  and  facts  hare  been  ob:ai:ieJ  ar»* 
interview  with  Mr.  Bledsoe;  letters  from  Messrs.  Palaski  Cowper  and  John 
Nichols,  of  Rileigh,  and  Judge  MacRae,  of  Chapel  Hill ;  newspaper  nles  in 
the  State  Library.  W.  K.  B. 
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SAMUEL  JOHNSTON  IN  REVOLUTIONARY  TIMES. 

BY   T.    MURRAY    ALLi'.N. 

During  the  period  just  proceeding  th(i  iievoiution.  North 
Carolina  more  than  any  other  rime  in  her  history  felt  the 
n«^.ed  of  coD^ervaiive  leadeis.  Ti\e  devt-lopnient  of  the  State 
from  a  colony,  thoroughly  dependent  npon  th^  kingdom 
of  F^ngland  to  a  self-supporting  coumiouweaith,  was  an 
^poch  of  greatest  importance,  and  had  it  been  left  to  a  too 
nidica]  leadership!  would  probably  have  failed.  The 
leading  p^arty  of  the  State  at  time  was  riie  ^Vhig  party 
and  t:iis  was  divided  into  two  parts,  conservative  and 
radical. 

To  the  conservative  element  of  this  party  belonged  Sam- 
uel Johnston,  a  statesman  whose  every  v/ork  was  for  the 
advancement  of  his  people,  and  whose  intiuence  was  felt 
in  every  public  meeting  and  in  every  public  nrx  o\  the  most 
turbulent  time  in  the  history  of  his  State. 

Samuel  Johnston  was  born  in  173:2,  in  Dundee,  Scotland, 
and  was  the  son  of  ^hjhn  .lonston  and  Helen  ::^;;rymour. 
Flis  father,  who  was  Gabriel  Johnston,  came  to  chis  country 
in  1736,  settled  in  Chowan  county,  and  was  appointed  Sur- 
veyor General  of  the  Province. 

Samuel's  advantages  of  education  were  the  best  the 
country  aiiorded,  and  at  an  early  age  he  took  up  the  study 
of  law  in  Edenton  under  Thomas  Barker.  He  married 
Penelope,  the  only  child  of  Governor  Eden,  and  resided 
at  Hayes,  a  country  place  near  Edenton. 

Samuel  Johnston's  ability,  early  asserted  itself,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  clerks  of 
the  District  Superior  Court  and  a  little  later  was  umde  one 
of  the  deputy  naval  officers  of  the  port  of  Edenton. 

Even  at  this  time,  and  while  holding  these  positions 
under  the  Royal  Governor;  he  showed  piaimy  his  ardent 
and  unHinching  advocacy  of  the  rights  uf  the  people. 

In  1765.  he  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly 
from  Chowan  and  soon  developed  into  a  leader  of  that 
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body  and  showed  plainly  that  he  was  destined  to  become  a 
leader  in  the  political  aiTairs  of  th^3  future. 

Even  at  thi.s  time  the  colony  was  in  a  blaze  of  excite- 
ment and  public  meetin;xs  were  held  in  ail  sections  ol  the 
country  to  discuss  (questions  of  the  public  welfare,  and  a 
foreshadow  of  the  inevitable  revolution  was  beginning  to 
cast  itself  over  the  Colony. 

The  people  in  the  crisis  which  was  soon  to  come  must  have 
leaders  and  it  was  to  the  call  for  these  that  such  men  as 
Samuel  Johnston,  Willie  Jones,  and  John  Harvey  re- 
sponded. 

Samuel  Johnston  was  ever  conservative,  almost  lu  a  i\iuit 
in  his  early  career  and  in  consideration  of  the  times  he 
was  ever  mindful  of  the  welfare  of  his  x>eople.  However, 
at  the  o  itbreakof  the  Regulators  and  in  their  suppres.-don. 
he  showed  plainly  his  sympathy  for  Governor  Tryon.  and  his 
condemnation  of  the  acfion  of  the  people,  but  was  soon 
afterwards  in  the  opposition,  promoting  the  movement  for 
resistance  to  Governor  Martin  witii  .such  a(*tivity  and  intelli- 
gence that  he  ^vas,  at  the  death  of  Harvey,  chosen  to  take 
his  place  as  leader  of  the  people. 

In  the  Assembly  of  1771.  Samuel  Johnston  was  again 
member  from  (J  ho  wan  and  shows  as  before  his  steady  devel- 
opment into  a  wise  and  conservative  statesman,  and  here 
shows  beyond  a  doubt  his  love  for  and  advocacy  of  the 
rights  of  the  people.  It  was  at  a  meeting  of  this  A^sem- 
bly  that  it  was  brought  forth  that  the  people  had  been 
abused  in  the  collection  of  a  poll  and  liquor  tax  for  the 
redemption  of  a  lot  of  • -paper''  that  had  previously  been 
issued.  Samuel  Johnston  introduced  a  bill  to  discontinue 
these  illegal  taxes,  and  ic  was  immediately  and  unani- 
mously passed,  but  was  later  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 
This  seeming  inattention  to  the  distresses  of  the  people 
was  noticed  by  the  House  and  as  a  result  a  resolution  was 
drawn  up  which  strongly  condemned  the  House,  and 
declared  that  they  ought  to  be  discontinued.     The  Gov- 
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^vnov  dissolved  the  Assembly-  on  tli-f  day  tliis  resolution 
was  passed,  and  issued  a  pro':l;unatioa  charging  the 
officers  to  disobey  the  instructions  of  the  House  and  to 
continue  the  collection  of  the  aforesaid  taxes,  until  they 
should  be  re|)ealed  fornially  and  according  to  hiw. 

The  patriotic  feeling  developed  by  the  agitation  of  this 
([uestion,  says  Mr.  Jones  in  his  Defense  of  North  Carolina, 
lasted  during  the  continuance  of  the  royal  government,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  Johnston,  Caswell  and  Person  it  soon 
acquired  strength  and  boldness  sufhcient  to  assail  the 
existence  of  the  royal  goverunieut.  It  was  at  this  tinae 
and  for  several  years  following  that  the  Governor  was  at 
continual  quarrel  with  the  X)opular  assembly  and  on  many 
occasions  showed  his  fear  of  the  power  of  that  ])ody  by 
extending  ihe  time  of  its  meeting  from  date  to  date  and 
frequently  adjourning  it  just  at  the  point  of  the  passage 
of  an  important  act. 

For  several  years  Samuel  Johnston  was  the  representa- 
tive of  his  county  in  tlie  Assembly  and  during  that  entire 
period  of  antagonism  by  the  Governor  he  always  showed 
his  opposition  to  the  Hoyai  Government. 

In  January  1773,  the  Assembly  after  much  opposition 
by  the  Governor,  met  in  New  Bern,  and  the  House  at  once 
gave  note  of  its  temper  by  the  selection  of  Col.  Harvey,  as 
Speaker.  It  was  at  a  meeting  of  this  AssemUy  that  com- 
niunications  ever  read  from  the  provinces  of  Massachusetts, 
Virginia,  Rhode  Island,  Conne<?ticuL  and  the  counties  on 
the  Delaware,  proposing  to  establish  in  each  province  a 
committee  of  correspondence.  On  January  8th  such  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  including  among  others  Samuel 
Johnston,  which  shows  plainly  his  atriiude  in  reg:ird 
to  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  the  Royal  Government, 
and  the  position  that  he  would  take  in  the  revolution  fast 
approaching. 

The  outcome  of  these  frequent  clashes  between  the 
G-overnor  and  people  could  lead  to  but  one  end  and  that  was 
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revolution.  The  people  were  restle^?>  and  f^very  effort  to 
break  up  an  assembly  of  their  representatives  only  made 
them  worse  and  brought  on  more  rapidly  the  end.  Colonel 
Harvey  knew  that  every  effort  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Assem- 
bly would  meet  with  opposition  from  the  Governor,  and  he 
realized  that  other  steps  must  be  taken  in  order  that  Xoith 
Carolina  should  be  represented  at  the  Continental  Congress 
to  meet  at  Philadelphia.  i 

In  1774  Col.  Harvey  met  Willie  Jones  at  Halifax,  and  ( 
it  was  decided  that  should  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  at 
New  Bern  be  defeated  by  any  action  of  Governor  Martin. 
a  Provincial  Congress  should  meet  in  place  thereof,  and 
should  take  steps  in  regard  to  North  Carolina's  represen- 
tation at  the  National  Convention.  The  next  day  Colonel 
Harvey  met.  Samuel  Johnston  and  Colonel  Edward  Bun- 
combe at  the  latter's  house  and  they  also  heartily  endorsed 
the  action  advocated  by  Jones  and  the  Speaker.  It  was 
now  that  the  fear  of  the  effects  of  the  much  popular  power 
began  to  appear  in  Johnston's  public  acts  and  his  conserv- 
atism prevailed  at  this  meeting  with  Buncombe  and  Harvey. 
In  the  course  of  a  letter  to  William  Hooper,  Johnston 
says,  ''He  (speaking  of  Harvey.)  seemed  in  a  very  violent 
mood  and  declared  he  was  for  assembling  a  Convention 
independent  of  the  Governor  and  urged  upon  us  to  co- 
operate with  him.  He  says  he  will  lead  the  way  and  will 
issue  handbills  under  his  o%vn  name,  and  that  the  Commit- 
tee of  Correspondence  ought  to  go  to  \vork  at  once,  as  for 
my  part  I  don't  know  what  better  can  be  done."  With 
the  accession  of  these  two  men  to  his  proposition  Harvey 
felt  sure  of  success  and  the  ball  of  the  revolution  was  set 
rolling  in  North  Carolina. 

The  people  received  the  proposition  of  Provincial  and 
Continental  Congress  with  enthusiasm,  and  this  showed 
most  plainly  the  state  of  the  public  mind. 

About  the  lirst  of  July  1774,  the  handbills  were  issued, 
and  by  the  first  of  August  many  of  the  counties  had  held 


their  electious.  and  on  Aufjnst  25th,  1774,  the  Provincial 
Assembly  met  at  isew  Bern  and  elected  John  Harvey  as 
moderator.  SamuelJohnston  was  a  member  from  Chowan, 
and,  says  Mr.  Jones,  "was  eminently  distinguished  for  his 
amiable  virtues  of  private  life  as  well  as  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  American  freedom."  Mr.  Johnston  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Chowan  delegation.  He  was  later  elected 
moderator  of  the  Provincial  Congress  to  succeed  John  Har- 
vey, The  latter  was  a  trying  and  hazardous  duty,  but 
Johnston  manfully  fulfilled  all  obligations  which  ascended 
to  him  from  his  predecessor.  Johnston  called  ?iis  first 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  at  Hillsboro.  for  the  20th  day 
of  August.  1775,  and  in  accordance  with  his  summons, 
they  met  promptly  on  that  day.  At  this  Assembly  every 
effort  was  made  by  the  members  to  carry  with  them  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people  and  the  most  violent  of 
Whig  leaders  show^ed  their  prudence  as  politicians.  At 
this  time  we  find  Samuel  Johnston  and  other  conservative 
Whig  leaders  prof e. sing  allegiance  to  the  King  but  denying 
his  authority  to  impose  taxes  and  swearing  to  support  the 
Whig  authorities  of  the  Continental  and  Provincial  Con- 
gress. The  mildness  of  this  test  simply  tended  to  postpone 
the  final  outcome.  On  the  24th  of  August,  this  Congress 
declared  unaniiiiously  that  they  would  assist  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  Continental  army,  and  connected  with  this 
was  a  resolution  appointing  a  committee  to  prepare  a  plan 
for  the  regulation  of  the  internal  peace  and  safety  of  the 
Province.  Samuel  Johnston,  president  of  the  Congress, 
was  appointed  president  of  this  committee.  This  officer 
was  practically  the  Governor  in  the  interregnum  between 
the  abdication  of  Governor  Martin,  the  last  of  the  Royal 
Governors,  and  the  accession  of  Governor  Caswell  under 
the  Constitution.  This  committee  was  the  most  important 
ever  yet  appointed  by  popular  authority  and  achieved  one 
of  the  most  dithcult  ends  of  the  Revolution.  It  substi- 
tuted a  regular  government,  resting  entirely  on  popular" 
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aiitboiiry.  lor  rh:it  ox  the  Royal  Goveinnienr.  and  it  anni- 
hilated e"-^ry   'esti:^-  «>f  the  power  of  (rovernor  Martin. 

The  Prorinoial  Council,  consisting  of  thirteen  members 
elected  by  the  Concirrei*^  became  the  supreme  executive 
power  of  the  State  government  and  SHmuel  Johnston  was 
placed  at  its  Lead. 

This  bring!?  us  up  almost  to  the  point  of  the  Declaration 
of  Indeprndeace  and  it  has  been  ray  endeavor  to  show 
Samuel  Johnston's  undoubtt-d  f»osition  in  regard  to  the 
people  and  their  rights.  He  realized  more  than  any  one 
else,  the  n^-ces-ity  oi  consc-rvatism,  and  to  his  intiuence 
can  be  tnic»-d  many  of  the  good  results  which  everywhere 
followed  Nonh  Carolina's  actions  in  regard  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

On    Ai^.-iil   4Lh,  lTTt».    .':rLi:ii'i*-i    .[•.niu-ioti    ?unici:oii^-.i    rurr 

Provincial  Conirress  to  assemble  at  Hiiisboio,  and  at  this 

I  meeting  the  important  question  of  independence  was  moved, 

I  discussed  and  unanimously  approved,   a  committee  was 

appoinred  to  draw  up  a  report  in  r^fgard  to  the  usurpations  t 

and  violences  committed  by   the   King  and  Parliament  of  ^ 

Great  Briraiu.     Also  som-^  nieiitioa  vas  made  in  regard  to 
•a  Consriruiioa  but  no  deiiberare  action  taken.     However. 
:  as  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  this  meeting,  the  ques- 

f  tion    of  a    Constitution    was  brought  boldly  forward  on 

Ax^rii  IJth,  ITTo.  a'uJ  :?amuel  Jolmsron,  among  others  was 
appointed  on  a  commituee  to  prepare  a  civil  Constitution.  « 

Within  this  committee  was  fought  a  most  desperate    bat-  i 

tie,  i)rc/^ticed  by  the  project  of  a  total  abandonment  of  the  ) 
conservative  principles  of  tlie  Biitish  Constitution.  The 
most  important  characters  of  the  Provincial  Congress  were 
divided  in  opinions  as  to  the  principles  or  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  ea("h  steadfastly  concieved  the  safety,  welfare 
and  honor  of  the  State  to  dc-pend  upon  the  success  of  his 
favorite  schemes.  From  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
draw  up  a  Constitution  the  names  of  Samuel  Johnston  and 
*  A  lien  Jones  are  selected  as  leaders  of  the  Coaservarive 

i 

i 
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party.  They  had  made  great  sacri.1ci*.s  in  the  cause  of  th^* 
revolution.  Samuel  Johnston  had  succeeded  John  Harvey 
as  rhe  leader  of  the  Wliig  party.  He  had  published  over  his 
ow'U  name  an  order  for  the  election  of  the  Connress  of 
August,  177"),  and  had  been  thrown  forward  in  every  crisis 
as  civil  head  of  the  State.  He  had  shrunk  from  no  respon- 
sibility however  heavy,  from  the  x^^i'formance  of  no  dnty 
however  perilous,  in  the  cause  of  the  American  revolution. 
His  every  ability,  his  body,  his  ptirse  were  at  the  services 
of  his  country,  and  he  lavished  these  resources  upon  the 
people  with  all  the  profusion  of  a  spendthrift.  It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  the  patriotism  of  such  a  man.  But 
when  the  rckless  proposition  to  abolish  even  the  very 
elements  of  the  British  Constitution  and  to  substitute 
in  their  stead  the  incoherent  principle  of  democcracy  was 
strongly  urged  by  a  majority  of  the  committee,  he  shrunk 
from  it,  fearing  the  tmrestrained  rtile  of  the  people  as  mucli 
as  he  feared  the  rule  of  a  reckless  monarchy.  He  was  a 
lover  of  freedom  and  of  the  national  indHpendenre  of  Amrica. 
but  he  was  no  believer  in  the  infallibility  of  the  popular 
voice. 

He  had  seen  the  rights  of  the  colonies  violated,  not  so 
much  the  rights  of  persons,  but  the  rights  of  property, 
and  it  was  against  this  that  he  fought  most  zealously.  The 
principle  of  universal  sutfrage,  the  popular  election  of 
j.udges,  and  the  dependence  upon  authority  upon  the  will 
";  of  the  people  at  large  are  never  heard  of  in  the  relation  of 

r  North  Carolina  until  the  demagogues  in  the  Whig  party 

started  on  their  career  of  popularity. 

But  Samuel  Johnston  was  not  a  man  of  that  changeable, 
I  irresolute  character  that  leans  to  every  gale.     The  whims 

of    an    ever-changing  public    never    altered    his  honest 
I  f'onviction,  he  was  unaffected  by  the  clamors  of  the  unre- 

^;  strained  mob  led  bv  the  less  conservative  politicians,  whose 

I  object  seemed  popularity  and  public  favor  rather  than  the 

I  welfare  cf  the  people. 
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Ili.s every  tliou;^^lit  was  for  the  good  of  hi;<  fellow-citizen**, 
he  was  iui  advocate  of  the  peojd'-\>  honest  rights,  and.  the 
champion  of  a  sound  government,  built  upon  the  most 
solid  foundations.  But  for  the  efforts  of  Samuel  Jolin*?rou 
the  old  Whii:  pnrtjr,  would  have  fall^^n  under  th^  ]t-i:d^v- 
ship  of  its  more  radical  members,  soine  of  whom  w^re 
designing  and  ambitious  men.  With  Samuel  Johnston 
the  national  independence  of  his  country  whs  the  vf^ry  ele- 
ment of  his  political  enthusiasm  and  beyond  this  he  believed 
in  a  strong  government  representing  the  property  of  the 
people  and  giving  a  character  and  dignity  to  the  State. 
But  all  schemes  and  forms  of  government  v^ere  as  nothing 
to  Mm  when  compared  with  the  national  independence, 
and  with  the  achievement  of  this  great  object  he  was  pre- 
pared for .eirher  II  monarchy,  aristocracy,  or  any  other  form 
of  government  except  a  rash  and  uncontrolled  democracy. 
All  ot  the  Wiiigs  of  the  State  were  for  indpendence  and 
there  was  no  split  in  the  leading  party  until  the  question 
of  form  of  government  came  up.  On  either  side  of  the 
debate  w^ere  arranged  many  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
politic  men  of  the  State  and  the  rivaly  was  always  strong. 

At  a  meeting  in  Halifax  the  question  of  independence 
was  settled  with  a  decision  to  impower  delegates  to  Phila- 
delphia to  vote  for  a  declaration  against  Great  Britain,  and 
with  this  out  of  tiie  way  the  question  of  the  constitution  be- 
•became  more  prominent.  Mr.  Johnston  in  his  correspond- 
ence often  speaks  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  on  the 
constitution.  After  the  committee  had  been  in  session  four 
days,  he  writes :  ''Iconfess  our  prospects  are  at  this  time  very 
gloomy,  our  people  are  about  forming  a  Constitution,  and 
from  what  I  can  at  present  collect  of  their  plan,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  take  any  part  in  the  execution  of  it. 
Members  have  started  on  the  race  of  popularity  and  con- 
descend to  tiie  usual  means  of  success.*' 

The  Radicals  soon  found  tliemselves  in  a  majority  on  the 
committee  and  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  purely  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 
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'I'he  di5:5ati>iaction  of  Samuel  .iobrifstou  at  sii»;li  a  conv^i^ 
was  well  known  and  all  feaiv^d  to  alienate  tlie  snppoit  of 
so  important  a  personage  from  the  new  government, 
so  they  prudently  consented  to  make  terms  with  their 
defeated  rival,  and  a  compromise  was  etrect^d  and 
peace  made  through  the  efforts  of  Tliomas  Joaes  of  the 
conservative  party.  From" this  date  tlie  tone  of  Johnston's 
letters  to  Mr.  Iredell  changes,  and  he  seems  to' take  cour- 
age in  his  work. 

It  is  very  evident  that  many  concessions  were  made  by 
the  Radicals  in  order  to  gain  the  important  service  of  his 
co-operation. 

This  committee  however  failed  in  its  endeavor  to  form  a 
Constitution  and  only  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  form,  of  goTernment  for  use  uutil  th-f  next  meeting  of 
the  Congress.  The  Radicals  continued  to  keep  the  name  of 
Samuel  Johnston  oif  this  committee  and  to  exclude  him 
from  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  Safety  which  was  to  meet  on 
the  11  til  of  May. 

Their  inveterate  opposition  continued  even  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Congress,  and  many  ot  tl.e  must  re- 
spectable Wliigs  professed  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  John- 
ston's attaclinient  to  the  American  cause,  and  the  private 
letters  of  that  day  show  an  undoubted  intrigue  to  ruin  his 
character  as  patriot  and  statesman. 

This  opposition  to  Samuel  Johnston  is  best  shown  in  the 
next  election  of  members  of  the  Congress,,  when  every  eiiort 
was  put  forth  by  the  Radical  party  to  defeat  him  as  mem- 
ber from  Chowan. 

This  object  they  gained  and  when  the  Congress  a>sembled 
in  Halifax  on  the  12th  of  ^November.  Sumuei  Joiinston, 
although  present,  was  not  there  as  the  represeniarive  of 
Chowan  county,  but  on  business  connected  with  the  treas- 
ury. He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  questions  before  the 
Congress,  and  here  as  elsewhere,  he  contributed  by  his 
genius,  talents  and  influence  to  preserve  the  conservative 
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character  of  rlie  assembly.  By  meims  of  his  friends  he 
was  able  to  exert  a  large  iiiliuence  on  the  Constitution 
finally  adopted  and  it  is  wonderful  that  that  Constitution 
was  so  free  from  objection  and  should  remain  for  nearly 
sixty  years  nn  tone  lied  and  unaltered. 

In  1780,  Johnston  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  at  Philadelxjhia  and  served  until  1782. 
In  1787  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Xorth  Carolina  to 
succeed  Caswell  who  was  ineligible  for  re-election  and  in 
connection  with  this  Moore  says  in  his  History  of  Xorth 
Carolina,  ''For  many  years  the  serene  wisdom  and  intecrrity 
or  this  distinguished  man  had  been  known  and  a]>preciated 
ill  every  portion  of  the  State.  His  high  conservative  and 
aristocratic  views  had  made  him  unpopular  at  times,  but 
no  one  ever  distrusted  his  honor  or  jadgm^fur.  As  an 
orator  he  was  crippled  by  hesitancy  in  his  sp^^ech.  but  at 
times  he  could  be  highly  persuasive  and  was  even  luminous, 
learned  and  exhaustive  in  his  discourse.  No  statesman  in 
America  ever  bore  a  more  spotless  reputation,  and  no  man 
was  more  straightforward  and  sincere  in  all  his  words  and 
deeds.  He  did  not  possess  the  versatility  and  genius  of 
Caswell,  but  he  was  a  profound  lawyer  and  a  loUiT  trusted 
leader  of  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  Xorth  Carolina's 
people.  He  possessed  great  wealth  and  a  pedigree  that 
reached  back  through  ages  of  titled  ancestors  in  Scotland. 
He  had  out-lived  the  prejudices  against  him  and  the 
State  was  again  lavishing  as  of  yore  her  honors  thickly 
upon  him.'' 

Mr.  Johnston  vvas  an  unqualified  admirer  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  was  President  of  the  Convention,  while 
Governor  of  the  State,  which  met  at  Ilillsboro.  on  July 
21st,  178S.  to  consider  the  Constitution  and  by  which  body 
it  was  rej^*cted.  He  was  also  President  of  the  Convention  at 
Fa2/etteville  in  November  17S9  which  nxtified  that  instru- 
ment. 

Johnston  was  the  lirst  United  States  Senator  from  Xorth 
Carolina  and  served  from  1789  until  1793. 
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In  Febraary  1800,  he  was  appoint»H.l  a  ,U\(]ge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  which  office  he  resigned  in  November  1803. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  in  his  Hi<tory  of  North  Carolina  says  of 
him.  '^\fter  enjoyins:  every  honor  that  the  State  could 
heap  upon  him,  he  voluntarily  re^-igned  all  public  employ- 
ment, deeming  true  what  the  wise  soldier  of  Charles  V, 
.when  he  resigned  his 'commission,  declared  so  necessary 
''aliquid  tempits  inter  esse  debet  vitam  norieuiqueS^  and 
peacefully  departed  this  life  in  the  year  1816." 
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THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  ARCHIVE  TO  HISTORY. 

BY   J.    S.    BASSETT. 

The  Trinity  College  Archive  was  established  in  the 
beginning  of  the  college  year  of  1887-8.  Before  that  time  there 
had  been  a  college  periodical  published  by  the  students  but  it 
had  been  found  impossible  to  sustain  it.  The  misfortune  which 
overtook  this  venture  had  made  its  supporters  rather  too  con- 
servative about  understanding  a  new  one.  When  I  entered 
college  in  18S6  there  was  a  general  notion  about  the  place 
that  the  college  ought  to  have  a  magazine,  and  in  the  spring 
of  18S7  this  feeling  somehDw  had  taken  the  shape  ot  a  defi- 
nite purpose.  I  do  not  remember  that  any  official  action  had 
been  taken  by  either  of  the  Societies,  yet  so  much  had  been 
said  about  it  that  when  we  left  college  in  June  it  was  with  the 
expectation  that  when  we  returned  the  two  societies  would 
unite  in  the  publication  of  a  magazine. 

On  our  return  there  was  a  new  President,  Dr.  Crowell.  and  a 
new  Professor  of  English,  Professor  Armstrong.  Each  gave 
hearty  encouragement  to  the  proposed  magazine.  Professor 
Armstrong,  wdiose  department  was  vitally  concerned,  gave 
the  matter  much  of  his  time.  He  suggested  the  name  Arch- 
ive and  it  was  his  idea  that  we  make  it  a  sixteen  page  quarto, 
bound  in  white,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  New  York 
Nation,  This  dress  was  never  very  popular  with  the  students, 
but  it  was  complimented  by  some  of  the  State  papers.  It 
was  abandoned  in  1891,  after  it  had  been  used  for  four  volumes. 

The  contents  of  the  iirst  volumes  embraced  few  contrib- 
uted articles,  and  of  these  almost  none  dealt  with  histor- 
ical subjects.  In  1S91  Dr.  Weeks  became  Professor  of 
History  at  Trinity  and  there  appeared  a  number  oi  articles 
from  him  and  from  his  students  which  are  original  investiga- 
tionsand  contributions  to  our  State  historv.  In  1S92,  theTrin- 
ity  College  Historcal  Society  w^as  formed,  and  it  created  much 
of  the  spirit  of  research  which  has  borne  fruit  in  many  ways 
in  recent  years.     The  greatest  step  forward  in  the  history  of 
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Thh  Archive  was  taken  when  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  class 
of  1896.  The  preceding  year  there  had  been  certain  serious 
discouragements  and  this  class  came  to  the  task  with  a  determ- 
ination to  make  a  success  out  of  it.  They  planned  to  double 
the  number  of  the  pages  hitherto  printed  and  to  use  a  better  qual  - 
ity  of  paper.  They  set  themselves,  however,  above  all  things 
to  improve  the  character  of  the  contributions.  The  majority 
of  college  publications  in  che  South  have  been  filled  with 
colorless  college  compositions  or  orations,  and-  from  this  fault 
The  x\rchive  had  not  been  free.  The  Class  of  1896  took 
the  position  that  when  a  student  wrote  for  his  mao^azine  he 
should  write  something  w^orth  reading,  or  should  at  least 
attempt  it.  With  a  view  to  this  end  work  was  planned  and 
-^^ibjects  were  assigned.  It  wa-  then  that  the  Historical  articles 
ia  The  Archive  took  on  a  character  higher  than  ever  before. 
The  standard  then  set  has  been  held  by  succeeding  editors,  and 
it  has  thus  come  about  that  no  other  publication  now  published 
contains  so  many  original  articles  on  North  Carolina  history. 
In  1896  arrangements  were  made  to  reprint  certain  of  these 
articles  in  a  series  known  as  The  Annual  Publication  of  His- 
torical Papers  of  Trinity  College,  four  series  of  which  have 
appeared. 

In  view  of  this  activity  the  following  bibliographical  sum- 
mary has  been  made.  It  embraces  all  the  articles  of  an 
original  nature  which  have  appeared  in  The  Archive.  Not 
all  of  these  were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  History.  Many  of  them  were  published  also  in  the 
Histoncal  Papers;  and  in  such  cases  they  have  been  marked 
with  the  letters  K.  P.  with  a  Roman  numeral  to  indicate  the 
series. 

Allen,  T.  Murray : — ''Samuel  Johnston  in  Re  volution  ar\'' 
Times/*— Vol.  XIV.,  p.  70,  (H.  P,,  V). 

Anonymous : — '^Trinity's  Past,  Present  and  Future." — I., 
J47.  150,  and  151;  ''The  Senior  Class  ox  1888,"— I.,  153; 
''Anecdotes  Told  by  Old  Bovs"  (of  Trinity  College).  I.  155; 
^'Washington  Duke,"— III.,  143;  "Julian  S.  Carr,"— III, 
H5. 
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Armfield,     Frank; — (Editor):     'M^ur     Xew     Professors' 
(Sketches  of  Professors  Aikins,  Weeks,  Ilinde,  and  Stedman), 
— v.,  7;  "Our  New   Professors"   (Sketches  of  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors and  Instructors  Cranford.  Nicholson,   Flowers,  R.  L., 
McDowell,  and  Valentine, — V.  61. 

Avery,  L  E.:  —  '\\  Sketch  of  Professor  William  Trigtj 
Gannaway," — VI.  277. 

Earnhardt.  J.  H.: — "Domestic  Service  in  Colonial  Times," 
>-XII.,  141. 

Bassett,  John  Spencer : — *'Soine  Phases  of  Early  Plantation 
Life  :n  North  Car',>lina,"  — VL,  98;  "Southern  Literature  of 
the  Past  and  of  the  Future,"— VI. ,  181;  "Joseph  Halstead 
Gillespie," — IX.,  33;  "Edward  Graham  Daves"  (with  por- 
trait), IX.,  224,  (H.  P.,  L);  "Historic  Hillsboro."-  X.,'66; 
"The  Case  of  the  State  z^5.  Will,"— X.,  267,  (H.  P.  II.), 
"Landholdingin  Colonial  North  Carolina." — X., 334  and  393, 
(H.P.  JL)"Runningthe  Blockade  from  Carolina  Ports,"— XI. 
I,  (H.  P.,  II.);  "Historical  Methods, "—XL,  177;  "North  Car- 
olina Methodism  and  Slavery,"— XIL,  531.  (H.  P.,  IV); 
*  *The  Congressional  Career  of  Thomas  L.  Clingmaa, " — XIII. , 
I,  (H.  P.,  IV.). 

Best,  J.  A.: — ''The  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
by  North  Carolina,"— XIII.,  544,  (H.  P.,  V.). 

Bivins,  Joseph  i^.— ^'Christian  Reid,"— IX.,  360;  "The 
Life  and  Character  of  Jacob  Thompson,"  —XI. ,  149,  (H. 
P.   IL). 

Boyd,  William Kenneth:—'']ohnS.  Cairns,  Ornithologist," 
— X.,  25,  (H.  P.,  I.);  ''Classes  in  Western  North  Carolina." 
— X.,  219;  "Dennis  Heartt,"—X.,  344,  (H.  P.,  II.);  "Wil- 
liam W.  Holdeii," — XL,  396  and  459,  and  XIL,  21.  112, 
and  272,  (H.  P.,  IIL);  "Nathaniel  Macon  in  National  Legis- 
lation,"—XIIL,  147,  (H.  P.,  IV.);  ''AdValore^n  Slave  Tax- 
ation, 1853-1860"  (in  North  Carolina,)— XIV.,  i,  (H.  P.,  V.). 

Breedlove,  Joseph  P.: — "A  Yankee  Soldier's  Diar>'," — 
XL,  188;  "Rescuing  the  Flag"  (an  incident  in  the  Civil 
War),— XL,  326. 
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Bulla,  J,  i?..— ''Dr.  Braxton  Craven,"— V.,  215. 
I  Bynum,  Ernest  T.: — ''Seven  Years  of  Unwritten  History 

of  North  Carolina," — V.,  314. 

Carlton,    Luther   M.: — "The    Assassination    of  John    W. 
Stephens/'— X.,  167,  (H.  P.,  IL). 

Carpenter,    B.    F.: — "The    Legal    Regulation  of    Public 
Morals  in  Colonial  North   Carolina,"— XI.,  57.   (H.  P.,  II.). 
Clark  Walter: — "North   Carolina  Troops  in  South  A:i:er. 
ica,"-~VIIL,  89. 

Confior,    H.    G.: — "A  Saner  Citizenship,"  (Addre.ss  at  the 
Civic  Celebration),— XII.,  589,   (H.  P.,  IV.). 

Craven^    Harvey  B.: — "Henry  Jerome  Stockard,"   (with 
portrait),— IX.,  353. 

Creecy,  R.  ^5..— "What  I  Know  About 'Shoccojone.s,' "— 
X,,  329,   (H..P.,IL). 

Ci^r/?i,  Z<^^  i^..— "William  J.    Yates,"— X.,    285,    (H.    P. 
IL). 

Daves,  Edward  Graham: — "Raleigh's  *New  Fort   in  Vir- 
ginia,' "—IX.,  193  and  257,   (H.  P.  I.).     . 

Dent,  Sanders  S.: — "Origin  and  Development  of  the  Ku 

Kiux  Klan,"— IX.,  207,  (H.  P.  L);  "Francis  Lister  Hawks," 

— IX.,  343,  (H.  P.,  I.);   "Removal  of  the  Tuscarora  Indians 

I  from  North  Carolina," — X.,  142. 

:  Dowd,  Jeroyne: — "Rev.  Moses  Hester''  (Sketch  of  a  Quaint 

Negro  Preacher.), — IX.,  283. 
I  Ethridge,  Robert  B nice:— ''Fort   Raleigh— Its   History," 

I  ^XIIL,  18. 

f  Ervin,  J.    Wither  spoon: — "George    McDufiBe,    the   Great 

Orator  of  this  Century"  (a  Personal  Recollection), — VI..  49. 
i  Few,  William  P.: — "A  North  Carolina   Poet"  (Benjamin 

I  Sledd),— XIII.,  44. 

I  Flowers,  Robert  Lee: — '  John  Joseph  Sylvester, " — IX. ,  94 ; 

I  *Tort  Hamby  on  the  Yadkin,"— IX.,  129,  (H.  P.  I.);  "Ed- 

|-  win  W.  Euller  (with  portrait),   332; — "John  Josepti  Bruner» 

I  Editor  of  the  W^atchman;'--yi\.,  268,  (H.  P.,  III.). 

I  Gannaway,  William  Trigg: — "Trinity  in  War  Times," — 

I  VI.,  334. 
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Gibbons,  J.  P.: — ''Bart.  F.  Moore  on  Secc<;sion  and  Recon- 
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BILL  ARP. 

BY   D.    W.    NEWSOM. 

In  the  days  when  the  ire  of  the  Irishmen  waxed  warm 
in  the  hope  of  tearing  loose  from  England,  young  Robert 
Emmet,  spurred  by  a  vision  of  freedom,  attempted  to 
arouse  an  insurrection  at  Dublin.  But  the  battle  of  Vin- 
egar Hill  had  somewhat  souied  the  spirit  of  Irish  rebellion, 
and  the  young  Emmet,  after  creating  a  tumult  of  a  few 
hours,  was  taken  prisoner,  tried,  and  hanged.  It  was 
during  this  tumult  that  the  Scotcli-lrish  parents  of  Caro- 
line Ann  Maguire  tied  from  their  native  home  in  old  Ireland 
for  a  new  home  in  the  western  world.  They  settled  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  It  was  there  that  Caroline 
Ann  was  born,  and  it  was  she  who  was  to  become  mother 
of  Major  Charles  H.  Smith,  more  familiarly  known  by  us 
Southerners  as  -'Biil  Arp." 

In  the  year  1S15.  when  the  yellow  fever  pestilence  spread 
over  Charleston,  Caroline  Ann  was  then  a  maid  of  seven 
summers,  and  her  only  brother,  James,  was  two  years  older 
than  she.  Their  father  and  mother  had  lied  from  rebellion 
in  Ireland  only  to  fall  the  victims  of  a  deadly  fever  in  a 
far  away  land,  amid  strange  i)euple.  They  both  died  the 
same  day,  and  were  buried  in  the  same  grave.  In  a  vast 
new  country,  an  orphan  brother  and  sister  were  left  alone, 
to  cherish  the  niemory  of  loving  parents,  and  the  dream  of 
the  old  Irish  home  over  the  sea.  But  the  crown  of  sorrow 
was  yet  to  come.  During  the  i)auic  the  brother  and  sister 
became  separated.  James  was  sent  to  Boston  on  a  sail 
vessel,  while  his  sister  was  sent  to  Savannah.  Georgia. 
Each  was  placed  in  an  orphan  asylum,  and  during  the 
lapse  of  fourteen  long  years  they  sought  to  Hnd  each  other, 
yet  sought  in  vain.  But  huw  good  are  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence !  James  was  taken  from  the  asylum  by  a  good  man. 
grew  to  years  of  manhood,  and  niarried  the  good  man's 
only  daughter.     His  sister  was  taken  from  the  Savannah 
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asylum  by  a  wealthy  widow  living  in  Liberty  county,  an.l 
'was  given  tiie  advantages  of  bcliool.  Tiie  school  she 
attended  was  taught  by  a  young  man,  Asahel  Reid  Smith. 
Young  Smith  became  attached  to  this  sweet  orphan  ^irl. 
felt  tile  current  of  his  being  set  towards  her,  tohl  love's 
old  sweet  tale,  and  they  were  married  whiie  she  was  stiii 
his  pupil.  Smith  made  every  elTort  possible  to  assist  his 
you!ig  ^^ife  in  Huding  her  lost  brother,  but  rinally  aban- 
doned all  hope.  That  lost  brother  had  also  spent  many  a 
weary  day  and  night  searching  for  the  lost  sister.  He 
visired  Charl<:^>ton  twice  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  clue 
to  her  wiiereabouts,  but  he  too  must  suifer  the  l»itterness 
of  disappointment  and  despair.  Both  the  sister  and 
brother  luid  placed  adverti.s'^ments  in  Northern  and  South- 
ern newspapers,  but  no  answer  ever  came  from  them. 
The  brother  knew  that  somewhere  he  had  a  sister,  an  only 
sister,  and  ail  that  made  life  bearable  to  him  in  this  vast 
new  cuuntry,  was  t\ie  hope  that  some  day  he  should  look 
into  those  tender  eyes  again,  and  catch  something  of  the 
memory  of  other  days.  He  wondered  how  she  would  look, 
and  wh-^ther  tliey  would  know  each  other.  In  his  quiet 
moments  he  p.iccuied  her  to  himself  as  a  full-grown  woman. 
yet  with  all  the  gentleness,  modesty,  love  and  fidelity  of  a 
true  sister.  Has  siie  found  any  young  life  to  love,  and  to 
love  her!  Would  to  God  I  could  know  whether  she  is 
comfortable  and  hn[)X)yI  Shall  I  ever  see  her  again,  or 
can  it  be  that  somewhere  in  this  great  land,  grief  shall 
wear  her  tender  life  away,  and  I  be  left  without  a  tie  to 
bind  me  to  a  world  of  sorrow  and  separation  I  Such 
thought?^  must  have  crowded  and  wearied  the  hours.  As 
the  years  passed  on,  children  were  born  to  each  of  them, 
and  were  growing  np.  Finally,  in  the  year  1S33.  when 
Major  Smith,  our  *'Bill  Arp."  was  seven  years  old,  his 
father  made  one  more  effort  to  find  the  wife's  lost  brother. 
He  advertised  in  a  Boston  paper,  and  the  advertisement 
wa3  seen  and  answered  by  her  brother  James.     The  answer 
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was  written  in  tears  of  joy,  and  is  still  a  sacred  treasure  In 
the  family.  James  V)oarded  tlie  first  vessel  bound  for 
Savannah,  for  there  were  no  railroads  in  tiiose  days,  and 
in  due  time  landed  there,  taking  a  steamboat  th«=^n  to 
Aui^usta,  and  thence  by  sta^e  170  miles,  to  Lawrt-nceville. 
''Bill  x\rp"  loves  to  teil  about  the  joyful  meeting,  for 
indeed.it  must  have  been  a  scene  full  of  tearful  joy,  and 
one  that  meraoiy  can  never  lose.  From  tliar  time  until 
death  separated  them,  they  visited  and  revisited,  and  wttv^ 
liappy  in  each  other's  love.  A  kind'  Providence  had  kept 
watch  over  them,  to  bring  them  face  to  face  again. 

And  so  our  ''Bill  Arp,''  born  in  Lawrencevilie,  Lxwin- 
nette  county,  Georgia.  June,  18'26,  claims  to  be  the  boy, 
the  only  boy,  about  the  house,  but  he  delights  to  tell 
about  those  visits  from  Georgia  to  Massachusetts,  sixry- 
tive  and  sixty-seven  years  ago,  and  hovv',  in  1834.  his 
parents  and  his  brother  went  to  Boston  in  a  sail  vessel 
from  Savannah,  and  in  passing  Cape  Hatteras,  well-nigh 
shipwrecked,  and  would  not  risk  the  sea  on  their  return, 
but  his  father  bought  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of  good  horses, 
and  the  family  came  all  the  way  to  Georgia  by  land  and 
never  crossed  a  railroad,  for  there  were  none  to  cross. 

"Bill  Arp*'  grew  to  manhood  in  the  village  of  Lawrence- 
'-'ille.  His  father  was  A-ahel  Eeid  Smith,  a  native  of 
^Vindsor,  Vermont,  whose  grandsire.  Asahel  Reid,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  17TC.  When  twenty-two 
y*»ars  of  age.  his  father  went  to  Georgia  to  teach  school. 
■•ixter  having  acquired  a  good  education  in  Massachusetts, 
n^^  taught  for  several  years  in  Liberty  county,  not  far  from 
Savannah. 

I>aring  the  Civil  War  --Bill  Arp''  served  in  the  Army  of 
N'orthern  Virginia,  in  18bl-2,  as  ]\rajor  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
•"i*al  Barton,  who  was  killed  at  Manassas,  and  after  his 
■•'^ath,  was  transferred  to  his  successor,  General  G.  T. 
Anrlerson.  In  1833  he  was  ordered  by  President  Davis  to 
?'->  to  Macon,  Georgia,  and  assist  Judge  Nesbit  in  organiz- 
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ing  a  Military  Court  to  try  -^oine  [)ri.>oners  char^red  wirJi 
treason.  At  a  later  date  he  wa.s  appointed  Judge  Advocate 
of  a  Military  Court  at  Rome,  Georgia. 

He  claims  to  be  a  cross  between  Massachusetts  and  South 
Carolina,  with  a  rebellious  strain  of  Scotch-Irish  blood  in 
his  veins.  As  did  most  boys  of  those  times,  he  received 
his  share  of  education  in  the  school  of  manual  labor.  He 
attended  college  at  Athens,  Georgia,  where  he  attained 
some  honors  in  his  class,  and,  as  is  not  unusual  with 
college  boys,  fell  in  love  with  a  "Maid  of  x\thens,"  and 
sang  the  old  song  with  something  of  Byronian  fervor.  But 
he  found  a  more  willing  mate  in  his  own  town,  and  wedded 
a  lassie  of  sweet  sixteen,  Mary  Octavia  Hurchins,  the 
beautiful,  hazel -eyed,  and  black-haired  daughter  of  Ken. 
N.  L.  Eutchins,  the  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court. 

Out  in  the  suburbs  of  the  pleasant  town  of  Cartersvir;e, 
in  north  Georgia,  may  be  seen  ''Bill  Arp's"  home,  a 
stately,  old-time  mansion  overlooking  the  country  round 
about.  Facing  this  mansion  is  a  lari^e  grove,  where  grows 
many  a  stately  oak.  In  the  distance,  hills  and  valleys 
alternate,  and  fast-flowing  streams  go  by  in  endless  song. 
No  fence  surrounds  the  mansion,  no  gate  stands  latched 
against  the  stranger,  no  unfriendly  dog  bids  detiance. 
Everything  breathes  the  air  of  hospitality.  '-Bill  Arp" 
keeps  open  housp*  as  in  the  olden  time,  and  all  who  come 
are  welcome.  On  the  facier  of  his  parlor  mantle  are 
painted  in  golden  colors,  the  words,  "The  ornaments  of 
this  house  are  the  friends  who  visit  us.'-'  "Bill  Arp"  is 
truly  a  home-builder  and  a  home-lover.  His  wife  is  his 
sight-tower,  his  main  stay,  and  the  tributes  he  pays  to  her 
are  the  charm  of  his  domestic  letters.  She  is  a  model 
housekeeper,  a  loving  mother  and  grandmother.  During 
the  Civil  War  slie  was  a  refugee,  and  had  an  anxious 
experience  in  fleeing  from  the  invader  When  asked  her 
age,  she  replies :  "That  depends  upon  whether  I  count  the 
war  in,  or  out,  or  double  the  four  years  of  trouble ;  but  I 
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,'iin   now    nearly    seveotv."     With    all    th^^se    yeara,    her 
i  Pocahontas  hair  is  as  black  as  ever,  and  she  seldom  sits 

■;  down  to  rest.     It  is  the  boast  of  "Bill  Arp"  that  he  has 

always  been  loyal  and  true  to  his  wife.     Not  long  since,  a 
matron  rode  five  miles  to  see  and  hear  him,  for  she  said 
she  wanted  to  see  one  man  who  was  brave  enou.iih  to  admit 
that  he  was  a  subdued  and  obedient  husband. 
j  He  has  a  tender  and  intense  love  for  children,  and  is  a 

f  man  whom  children  love  instinctively.     He  explains  bis 

love  for  children  by  saying:  "I  am  one  of  ten,  and  my 
wife  was  one  of  ten,  and  we  have  ten  and  they  have  twenty, 
which  makes  rifty  in  all  that  we  have  had  to  mingle  with." 
In  his  home,  six  sons  and  four  daughters  have  long  since 
come  to  maturity,  and  though  they  are  scattered  from  Xew 
York  ro  Mexico,  and  from  Florida  to  San  Antonia,  they 
I  still  love  the  old  folks  at  home,  and  often  come  together 

I  under  the  old  roof  to  talk  and  live  over  the  old  days — 

I  those  days  of  long  ago,  that  are  the  treasure  of  both  parent 

and  child,  so  resplendent  with  the  fulness  of  hope,  sym- 
pathy and  love.  Such  a  home  is  a  poem  in  itself.  The 
very  name  brings  thoughts  and  feelings  that  lie  dearest  to 
the  human  heart.  To  it  fancy  looks  ba(*k  from  the  turbu- 
I  lence  of  years,  when  the  vocations  of  life  have  dispersed 

its  inmates  and  weakened  the  connection  of  earlier  years, 
and  nothing  in  the  ordered  universe  appears  so  full  of 
>.         .      simple  joy,  of  hallowed  worth — yea,  so  rich  in  all  that  is 
I  dear  to  human  life!     And  so  our  "Bill  Arp''  feels  a  sad- 

I  ness  as  he  sees  these  large  families  fade  awav.     Still,  he 

*  realizes  as  the  years  go  by,  that  those  stately  oaks,  the 

I  colonial  mansion,  hills,  valievs  and  streams  do  not,  after 

I  all,  make  his  true  home.     Xo  surveyor's  chain  and  com- 

I  pass  set  its  limits,  but  it  is  embowered  amid  human  hearts. 

I  As  a  college  boy,  he  organized  and  became  editor  of  a 

I  college  paper  that  kept  the  boys  in  a  ferment  of  fun  and 

I  expectation.     After  he  married,  he  studied  law  for  two 

^  months,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  a  promise  of  con- 
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timiing  \\U  stiKli^^s.  Soon  aft-er  tliis  he  removed  to  Romp, 
a  new  and  thrifty  town,  and  put  on  the  airs  of  a  veteran 
lawyer.  There  he  pursued  his  i)rofession  diligently  for 
twenty-seven  years,  and  a  number  of  times  was  Mayor  or 
Alderman.  Often  he  indulged  his  critical  and  humorous 
pen  over  the  signature  of  "Snm  McCrackin,"  a  witty  nld 
Irish  well-digger,  but  not  until  the  spring  of  1801  did  he 
assume  the  nom  de  plume  of  'vBill  Arp. "  He  informs  me 
ttiat  this  came  about  in  the  following  manner: 

''Some  time  in  the  spring  of  1861,  when  our  Southern 
boys  were  hunting  for  a  fight,  and  felt  like  they  could 
whip  all  creation,  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation 
ordering  us  all  to  disperse  and  retire  within  thirty  days, 
and  to  quit  cavorting  around  in  a  hostile  and  belligerent 
manner. 

^'I  remember  writing  an  answer  to  it  as  though  I  was  a 
good  Union  man  and  a  law-abiding  citizen,  and  was  willing 
to  disperse,  if  I  could,  but  it  was  almost  impossible,  for 
the  bovs  were  mightv  hot.  and  the  wav  we  made  no  our 
military  companies  was  to  send  a  man  down  the  lines  with 
a  bucket  of  water  and  sprinkle  the  boys  as  he  came  t<>  'em, 
and  if  a  feller  sizzed  like  hot  iron  m  a  slack  trough,  we 
took  him,  and  if  he  dident  sizz,  we  dident  take  him;  but 
still,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding,  and  so  fortli.  if  we 
could  possibly  disperse  in  thirty  days,  we  would  do  so.  but 
I  thought  he  had  better  give  us  a  little  more  time,  for  I 
had  been  out  in  an  old  field  by  myself  and  tried  to  disperse 
myself  and  couldent  do  it. 

*'I  thought  the  letter  was  right  smart,  and  decently  sar- 
castic, and  so  I  read  it  to  Dr.  Miller  and  Judge  Underwood, 
and  they  seemed  to  think  it  was  right  smart,  too.  About 
that  time  I  looked  around  and  saw  Bill  Arp  standing  at 
the  door  with  his  mouth  open  and  a  merry  glisten  in  his 
eye.  As  he  came  forward,  says  he  to  me:  '  'Squire,  are 
you  gwine  to  print  that?' 
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'' 'I  reckon  I  will,  Bill,  said  I.  'Whut  name  are  you 
gvvine  to  pat  to  it?'  said  he.  -I  don't  know  yet,'  said  I; 
'I  bavent  thought  about  a  name.'  Then  he  brii;hrened  up 
and  said:  'Well,  'Squire,  I  wi^h  you  would  put  mine,  for 
them's  my  sentiuienrs;'  and  I  pi'ouiised  him  that  I  would. 

**So  I  did  nor  rob  Bill  Arp  of  hi.s  good  name,  but  took 
it  on  request,  and  now,  at  this  late  day,  v;hen  the  moss  has 
covered  his  grave,  I  will  record  some  pleasant  memories  of 
a  man  whose  notoriety  was  not  extensive,  but  who  bright- 
ened up  the  flight  of  many  an  hour  in  the  good  old  ante 
bellum  days. 

'*He  was  a  small,  sinewy  man  of  135  pounds,  as  active 
as  a  cat  and  always  presenting  a  bright  and  cheerful  face; 
and  was  as  brave  a  man  as  nature  ever  makes. 

''He  was  an  "humble  man  and  unlettered  in  books:  never 
went  to  school  but  a  month  or  two  in  his  life,  and  could 
neither  read  nor  write;  but  still  he  had  more  than  his 
share  of  common  sense:  njore  than  his  share  of  good 
mother  wit,  and  was  always  welcome  when  he  came  about. 

^'Lawyers  and  do<:tors  and  edirors,  and  such  gentiemeii 
of  leisure  who  used  to,  in  the  oMen  time,  sit  around  and 
chat  and  have  a  good  time,  always  said.  'Come  in.  Bill, 
and  take  a  seat:'  and  Bill  seemed  grateful  for  the  compli- 
ment, and  with  a  conscious  humility  squatted  on  about 
half  the  chair  and'  waited  tor  C|uestious.  The  bearing  of 
the  man  was  one  of  reverence  for  his  supt^riors  and  thank- 
fulness for  their  notice. 

*'Bill  Arp  was  a  contented,  man — contented  with  his 
humble  lot.  He  never  grumbled  or  complained  at  any- 
thing; he  had  desires  and  ambition,  but  it  did  not  trouble 
him.  He  kept  a  ferry  for  a  wealthy  gentleman,  who  lived 
a  few  miles  above  town,  on  the  Etowah  river,  and  he  cul- 
tivated a  small  portion  of  his  Umd :  but  the  ferry  was  not 
of  much  consequence,  and  when  Bill  could  siip  off  to  town 
and  hear  the  lawyers  talk,  he  would  turn  over  the  boat  and 
the  poles  to  his  wife  or  his  children,  and  go.     I  have  known 
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him  to  take  a  back  seat  in  the  court  house  for  a  day  at  a 
time,  and  with  a  face  all  greedy  for  entertainment,  listen 
to  the  learned  speeches  of  tiie  lawyers  and  change  of  the 
court,  and  go  home  happy,  and  be  able  to  tell  to  his 
admiring  family  what  had  transpired.  He  had  the  great- 
est reverence  for  Colonel  .fohnston,  his  landlord,  and 
always  said  that  he  would  about  as  leave  belong  to  him  as 
to  be  free;  'for,'  said  he,  'Mrs.  Johnston  throws  away 
enough  old  clothes  and  second-hand  vittels  to  support  my 
children,  and  they  are  always  nigh  enough  to  pick 
*em   op.'  '' 

Among  .'Sourfaern  writers.  ''Bill  Arp"  occupies  a  place 
unique  and  interesting,  and  all  his  utterances  are  thor- 
oughly originiil  in  their  good  sense  and  good  humor.  The 
seven fv-live  ye^rs  of  his  life  have  been  full  of  varied 
experiences,  and  to  sit  and  listen  as  he  calls  back  the  good 
old  ante-bellum  days,  rekindles  the  fires  that  animated 
the  Blue  and  the  Gray  in  those  days  when  it  was  bliss  to 
be  alive,  and  pictures  the  period  of  the  Reconstruction, 
one  feels  hiniseii  transplanted  -to  places  enchanted:  and 
though  there  is  a  pathos  that  comes  wdth  his  story  of  the 
decay  of  the  old  aristocracy,  his  story  of  the  rise  of  the 
common  people  brings  a  sense  of  comfort. 

His  years  are  rich  in  faith,  rich  in  hope,  and  rich  in 
charity.  Away  back  in  the  olden  davs  he  had  faith  in 
God,  faith  in  his  fellow-man.  and  faith  in  his  country. 
Throughout  the  years,  amid  the  troubled  movement  of 
events,  this  faith  has  abided,  steadfast  and  unyielding. 
It  looked  across  the  years  and  exulted  in  the  enormous 
growth  that  should  crown  this  new  century,  and  to-day  it 
glimpses  the  largess  of  days  that  are  yet  to  be. 

"Bill  Arp"  is  a  man  of  hope,  and  the  world  instinctively 
covets  the  association  of  the  hopeful  man,  because  he  is 
the  strong  man,  faithful  and  brave.  Such  a  man  cannot 
have  mean  or  ignoble  thoughts  about  himself  or  his  fellow- 
man.     He  is  not  ignorant  of  the  sorrow  and  suifering  to 
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wiiich  the  geueration  of  man  is  h*^ir,  but  his  eyes  are 
mrned  towards  the  intinite,  and  his  soul  claims  kinship 
with  things  eternal.  Such  a  man  finds  no  sorrow,  because 
he  h)oks  for  none.  If  he  cannot  be  a  Socrates  he  will  love 
.-.rady  none  the  less;  if  he  cannot  be  a  Milo  he  takes  none 
rlie  less  pride  in  the  care  of  his  body  ;  if  he  can  never  hope 
ro  be  a  Crcesus,  still  he  toils  none  the  less  faithfully. 
:;  Parsing  events  and  the  iiiglit  of  years  lay  no  cares  upon 

his  life,  for  years  are  not  the  measure  of  his  life.  In  the 
spirit  of  true  philosophy,  he  meditates:  •*!  must  die. 
Must  I  then  die  lamenting?  I  must  be  put  in  chains. 
Must  I  then  also  lament?  I  must  go  into  exile.  Does  any 
11)11  n  then  hinder  me  from  going  vrith  smiles  and  cheerful- 
ness and  contentment?  You  may  fetter  my  leg.  but  my 
will  not  even  Zeus  himself  can  overpower.''  Such  a  life  is 
like  the  song  of  a  plowboy,  it  is  twice-blessed;  it  blesses 
I  liim  who  sings  and  him  who  hears.     Amid  a  world  of  busy 

I  men,  that  is  a  valuable  spirit  which  lifts  itself  above  the 

I  *-rturbations,  misfortunes,  disappointments,  and  groans, 
and  instead  of  murmuring,  ''Wretched  am  I,  an  old  man: 
"^lave  I  kept  my  gray  hairs   for  this?''    exclaims,    "Dear 
t  <Tiio,  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  gods  that  it  be  so,   let  it 

iHf  so ! " 

I  Hope  brings  cheer.     Whoever  saw  --Bill  Arp"  when  he 

L  was  not  cheerful  ?    Whoever  heard  him  sorrow  or  complain ? 

4  Unlike    the    Persian   poet    who    continually    complained 

I        -  'ecause  he  had  no  shoes  to  wear.  "Bill  Arp''  is  thankful 

that  he  has  feet.     Whatever  may  be  to-day's  task,  he  goes 

3  about   it    with  the  lighr-heartedness   of   youth,    and   his 

t        V  h^light  in  every  duty  is  philosophic.     If   genius   is   the 

I  ':apacity  for  taking  infinite  pains,   then  -'Bill  Arp''  is  a 

f  I-rodigy.     Ofttimes,  as  I  have  read  his  letters,  have  I  been 

s  ''^ipf^^ssed  with  the  accuracy  with   which  he  sees  every 

t  -vtail  of  human  life,  and  the  common  everyday  occurrences 

*'iar  pass  before  us  unnoticed,  become  interesting,  attrac- 

0  ''"e,  and  instructive  when  he  talks  about  them.     He  has 
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eyes  that  Sr-e,  ears  that  hear,  and  a  heart  that  feels,  aiirl 
everything  that  God  has  made,  to  him  has  something  of 
interest.  He  enjoys  life,  and  knows  how  to  make  others 
enjoy  it.  A  few  good  men  have  blessed  the  world  with 
their  fortunes,  but  he  has  blessed  men  by  scattering  into 
their  life  faith,  hope,  love  and  cheerfulness. 
■  Though  Major  Smith  has  passed  the  allotted  years  of 
man,  being  in  his  seventy- tilth  year,  his  eyesight  is  not 
dimmed,  nor  his  mental  powers  abated.  Old  Father  Time 
has  mellowed  him  down  into'  the  love  of  the  Southern 
people.  lu  introducing  him  recently  to  a  Mississippi 
audience,  a  college  professor  said:  ''I  cannot  say  that 
*Bill  Arp*  is  th<^  greatest  man  of  the  South,  nor  the  best 
man,  but  I  will  say  that  he  is  the  best  loved  man  in  all  our 
Southland."     What  a  blessed  compliment  was  that  I 

Forty  years  ago  he  began  to  write  his  weekly  letters  for 
the  Southern  press,  and  during  all  these  years  he  has 
hardly  missed  a  v/eek  in  dispensing  good  cheer,  good 
advice,  and  irood  philosophy  to  the  Southern  people.  His 
letters  are  printed  in  more  than  TOO  weekly  papers.  Verily 
we  Southern  boys  have  grown  up  under  his  tuition,  and 
though  our  Mies  contain  more  than  2,000  letters  from  his 
pen,  we  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  him,  and  it  is  our 
hope  that  the  years  will  deal  gently  with  him,  and  fill  his 
declinins  davs  with  all  that  is  rich  and  hallowed. 
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SOME  NEW  MATTER  RELATING  TO  THE  MECKLENBURG 
RESOLUTIONS- MAY  31,  1775. 

I  BY   J.    S.    I'.AS-ETT. 

My  attention  was  called  during;  the  past  summer  to  a 
document  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  contro- 
vtu'sy  long  waged  around  the  Mecklenburg  rt-solutions. 
Althongh  this  matter  has  been  in  print  since  1895,  it  has 
never  before  been  under  my  observation,  and  I  have  never 
seen  it  referred  to  in  any  discussion  of  the  said  resolutions. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  useful  to  call  the  attention  of  Archive 
*  readers  to  it. 

I  From  1772  till  1775  Lord  Dartmouth  was  English  Secre- 

tary of  State  for  the  Colonial   department.     As  such  it 
was  his  business  to  receive  the  official  reports  of  the  vari- 
I  ous  higher  officers  in  the  English  colonies.     These  reports 

I  were  preserved  in  the  Public  Rolls  Office,  in  London,  and 

f  .    in  recent  years  they  have  been  admirably  arranged  and 

-  calendared  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manu- 
scripts. The  activity  of  this  commission  has  continually 
brought  to  light  important  documents  which  in  one  way 
and  another  have  for  a  long  time  been  lost  sight  of.     In  its 

J  investigations  it  found,  a  few  years  ago,  a  large  number  of 

othcial   documents  in   the   possession   of   the   Dartmouth 

family.     They  were  examined  and  many  of  them  proved  to 

J  .  be  letters  and  other  colonial  reports  addressed  to  the  earl 

I  whom  I  have  just  said  was  a  Secretary  of  State  from  1772 

I  till  1775.     The  Royal  Commission   turned  these  over  to 

Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  a  reliable  English  student  of  documents 

-  relating  to  the  colonies,  with  instructions  that  they  should 
f_  be  calendared.  The  result  was  a  volume  of  673  pages  on 
[  the  American  documents,  and  this  appeared  in  1895.     It 

is  known  as  The  Fourteenth  Report,  Appendix,  Part  X., 
5  Hi:3torical  MSS  Commission ;  The  MSS  of  the  Earl  of  Dart- 

'  niouth,  Vol.  II. 

On  page  323  of  this  volume  is  an  abstract  of  a  letter 
':  from  Governor  Josiah  Martin,  of  North  Carolina,  to  Dart- 
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mouth,  (lilted  June  i^O,  177o.  This  letter  was  received  by 
Dartmouth,  September  10,  1775,  and  was  a  dui)licate  of 
another  letter.  It  happened  that  the  oriLcinal  letter  has 
been  preserved  in  the  Public  Rolls  Othce,  and  it  is  p)riuted 
in  the  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  Volume  X., 
p.  41.  In  it  Martin  uses  the  often  quoted  expn-ssion : 
^•The  Resolves  ot  the  Committee  of  Mecklenburgh,  which 
your  Lordship  will  lind  in  the  enclosed  newspaper,  surpass 
all  the  horrid  and  treasonable  publications  that  the  inilam- 
atory  spirits  of  this  continent  have  yet  produced."  This 
expression  has  been  said  to  refer  to  the  :^Oth  of  Ma}'  reso- 
lutions. The  Public  Rolls  Oliice,  it  is  said,  once  contained 
the  newspaper  to  which  Martin  referred;  but  it  has  loni< 
been  lost.  The  value  of  these  newly  calendared  papers  is 
that  the  abstract  ol'  this  duplicate  letter  supplies  this  loss. 
From  the  endorsement  on  it  we  learned  that  the  letter  con- 
tained three  enclosures,  two  of  which  have  been  preserved. 
One  of  these  two  is  the  long  lost  ^lecklenburg  resolutions 
to  which  Martin  referred.  Mr.  SrevensVs  abstract  which 
relates  to  this  enclosure  is  as  follows : 

*^N.  D.  [1775,  May  31.] — Resolutions  r20)  of  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  County  of  Mecklenburgh  in  Xorth  Carolina. 
Signed  at  Charlotte  Town,  by  order  of  the  Committee, 
Ephraim  Brevard.  Suspending  all  laws  and  commissions 
given  by  the  crown  and  proposing  measures  to  establish  a 
government  for  the  province.  4  folio  pages.  Endorsed: 
In  Govr.  Martins  of  the  30  of  June,  1775,  No.  34." 

Of  the  three  enclosures  in  Martin's  letter,  one  was  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  council,  June  :25,  1775;  an- 
other was  the  resolutions  to  which  I  have  referred:  the 
other  was  a  proclamation  by  the  governor.^     Thus  it  is 

I  The  other  enclosure  preservtd  in  the  Dartmouth  papers  !:•  the  minntes 
of  the  Council  of  North  Carolina  for  June  25,  1775.  The  third  enclosure  i.s 
missing,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  letter  vrith  which  the  enclosures  were  sent 
that  it  Wild  a  proclamation  issued  by  Governor  Martin,  ^^t-e  N.  C.  Col. 
Beca.  X.,  4.5.) 
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r'vident  that  the  Mecklenburg  resolutions  to  which  the 
governor  referred  were  those  in  the  enclosure.  The  fact  is 
it(  great  importance  in  the  controversy.  These  resolutions, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  those  of  May  the  31st,  ITTf),  about 
which  there  has  been  no  controversy.  Why  did  not  Mar- 
tin send  the  20tli  of  May  resolutions?  The  answer  must 
be. that  he  knew  nothing  about  them.  Why  did  he  know 
notiiing  about  them?  He  knew^  about  the  resolutions  of 
May  31.  Would  he  not,  also,  have  known  about  the 
more  radical  resolutions  of  May  '20,  if  they  had  been 
passed?  It  will  be  remembered,  also,  that  Martin  says  in 
the  letter  of  June  30,  that  the  Mecklenburg  committee 
sent  an  express  to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia  with  the 
resolutions  adopted.  Local  tradition  says  that  Captain 
Jack  took  the  resolutions  of  May  tO  to  the  Congress  at 
Philadelphia,  By  the  preservation  of  this  enclosure  it  is 
evident  that  Martin  means  to  say  that  the  31st  of  May 
resolutions  were  sent  to  the  Congress.  Does  this  not  prove 
that  local  tradition,  when  it  referred  to  the  May  '20  resolu- 
tions, really  confused  them  with  the  authentic  May  31 
resolutions? 

■  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  another 
point  made  against  the  May  :20  resolutions  a  few  years  ago. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Governor  Martin,  in  a  procla- 
mation of  August  S,  1775,  referred  to  resolutions  Ol  "a 
Committee  for  the  County  of  Mecklenburg  most  traitor- 
ously declaring  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  Laws  of 
Government  and  Constitution  of  this  country  and  setting 
up  a  system  of  rule  and  regulation  repugnant  to  the  Laws 
and  subversive  of  His  Majesty's  Government.''  Xow  this 
pi'oclamation  came  before  the  Provincial  Congress  which 
met  at  Hillsborough,  August  20,  1775.  That  body  passed 
a  resolution  that  the  said  proclamation  of  the  governor 
*'isafalse,  scandalous,  scurrilous,  malicious,  and  sedicious 
Libel,  tending  to  disunite  the  good  people  of  this  province, 
and  to  stir  up  Tumults  and  Insurrections,  dangerous  to  the 
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pea(3e  of  His  MaJHsty'.s  Governnierit,  and  tli*^  safety  of  the 
Inhabitants,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  rharacters  of 
several  Genilenien  of  acknowledged  Virtue  and  Loyalty ; 
and  further,  that  tlie  said  paper  [proclamationj  be  burnt 
by  the  common  Hangman."  This  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously.  In  this  Congress  Mecklenburg  county  w:is 
represented  by  Thomas  Polk,  John  Phifer.  Waightstill 
Avery,  Samuel  Martin,  James  Houston,  and  John  McKnitt 
Alexander.  The  majority  of  these  are  associated  with  the 
Committee  which  prepared  the  Mecklenburg  resolutions. 
They  were  stern  Presbyterians.  When  they  voted  that 
the  charge  of  Martin  was  false  they  probably  spoke  the 
truth.  If  the  20th  of  May  resolutions  had  been  passed 
they  could  not  have  truthfully  voted  for  the  resolutions 
at  Hillsborough,  nor  could  my  one  else  in  the  Congress 
have  so  voted  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  about 
the  facts.  ^ 

Tlius  two  blows  are  dealt  the  20th  of  May  resolutions. 
1.  Martin  knew  nothing  about  them  on  June  80,  1775,  and 
the  resolutions  to  which  he  referred  in  the  letter  of  that 
date  were  those  of  May  31.  2.  Thomas  Polk,  John  Mc- 
Knitt Alexander.  Waightstill  Aveiy  and  others  knew  noth- 
ing of  them  on  August  25,  1775,  when  the  above  resolution 
was  passed  in  the  Provincial  Congress.  As  the  years  c:n  by 
more  and  more  evidence  will  come  out  on  this  and  other 
unsettled  phases  of  our  history  and  we  shall  at  last  know 
the  truth,  which  is  all  that  any  of  us  can  demand.  To  the 
acquisition  of  the  truth  let  us  proceed  with  unfaltering 
effort  and  without  bitterness. 

1  See  N.  C.  Col.  Rec.  X,.  144.  164,  ISO.  The  facts  referred  to  above  be- 
came the  subject  of  a  controversy  between  Mr.  W.  W.  Henry,  of  Virginia, 
and  Dr.  George  W.  Graham,  of  Charlotte.  N.  C. ;  but  the  latter  cannot  be 
said  to  have  destroyed  the  arguments  of  the  former.  (iSee  Va.  Mag.  uf 
Hist,  and  Bioz.  IV.,  HI,  '224  and  334.) 
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WHAT   OUR    SOCIETY    MAY   DO   FOR    NORTH    CAROLINA 

HISTORY.* 

BY  JOHN  SPEKCER    BASSETT. 

It  is  more  than  twelve  years  since  the  Trinity  College 
Historical  Society  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
ill  the  development  of  North  Carolina,  and  general  Ameri- 
can, history.  It  took  in  the  beginning  the  general  purpose 
of  supplementing  at  this  institution  the  department  of 
history  in  the  creation  of  a  spirit  for  historical  study.  Its 
specific  objects  have  been  to  collect  historical  materials,  to 
preserve  and  display  interesting  relics  of  the  past,  to  make 
and  publish  researches  into  our  history,  and  in  any  other 
possible  way  to  kindle  a  spirit  for  history  among  the  men 
and  women  who  come  within  the  influence  of  this  training- 
house  of  culture.  How  well  it  has  done  these  things  is  not 
for  us  to  say.  But  at  the  beginning  of  another  year  it  is 
^\>11  for  us  to  go  over  our  own  purposes  in  our  own  minds 
^rid  to  ask  ourselves  if  there  are  not  some  ways  in  which 
^e  can  improve  the  service  which  we  are  giving  to  rhe 
'ommon  cause. 

And  in  the  tirst  place  what  is  the  nature  of  the  common 
^ause?  I  answer  it  is  a  cause  of  devotion.  We  are  enlisted 
in  the  work  of  making  clear  the  cause  of  truth.  We  are 
^''  roll  back  darkness,  tirst  in  our  minds  and  then  in  those 
of  other  people.  We  are  set  to  cause  others  to  see,  by  the 
''ommon  obligation  of  all  men  of  mind,  namely,  the  obliga- 

*An  Address  before  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society,  October  13,  1904. 
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tion  to  pass  on  to  others  the  torches  which  we  have  \)^>- 
fortunate  enough  to  receive.     The  task  given  us  is  not 
matter  of  our  own  protit.     We  shall  never  s»-e  th^  brnu 
which  we  cast  on  the  waters  come  back  to  us  in  the  form  • 
dollars,  or  in  the  shape  of  dignity  or  position.     At  the  i;— 
we  shall  never  have  for  any  trouble  that  we  may  take  ..:. 
other  reward  than  the  consciousness  that  we  have  stood  : 
men  in  the  places  in  which  we  have  been  placed,  and,  p^- 
chance,  that  we  have  placed  our  own  bodies  in  the  brea 
so  that  those  who  come  after  us  may  see  further  into  :.. 
distance  by  standing  upon  them.     And  yet  this  is  all  ri. 
we  have  a  right  to  expect.     It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  hli  :.. 
jjlace  into  which  one's  life  is  put 

But  my  ptirpose  is  not  to  lay  down  principles.     I  w:.: 
to  speak  of  particulars.     I  want  to  discuss  the  mean-?  ^ 
which  this  Society  may  lay  its  hands  to  the  task  wL: 
confronts  it. 

In  the  lirst  place,  we  must  recognize  our  common  b:-> 
of  sympathy  and  purpose.     Xot  every  man  at  college  : 
will  be,  or  ever  can  be,  a  historian.     This  is  because  «,- 
tain  tastes  and  mental  inclinations  are  embraced  in   :.. 
make-ux>   of   a    historian.     But  there  are  always  in 
student-body  certain  men  who  do  have  a  tendency  tow:., 
history,  just  as  there  are  men  who  lean  toward  science,  i;. 
others  who  lean  toward  languages,  and  others  who  -- 
toward  mathematics.     These  men  who  are  thus  marke«l 
by  their  natures  for  the  guardians  of  historical  knowl-  •_ 
have  it  in  their  power  to  organize  and  act  together  in 
most  sensible  way  for  the  promotion  of  the  best  ain.- 
this  society.     It  is  to  them  that  I  appeal.    As  for  those  -v. 
do  not  come  within  this  number — and  they  will  know     - 
of  all  whether  or  not  they  come  within  it — I  have  on'y 
sincere  godspeed  for  them  in  the  sphere  in  which  ::. 
are  more  properly  called.     It   is  for   us  others,   whu 
touched  with  the  mania  which  altiicted  Scott's  Old  M 
talitv,  that  I  have  reserved  my  appeal.     To  such  uiir- 
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^ay,  Let  us  reason  together.  What  may  wr  (1<>  for  the 
history  of  our  Stare,  and  for  history  in  general? 

I  answer,  we  can  love  Xorth  Carolina  history.  It  is 
('ertainly  not  the  greatest  part  of  history.  I  should  tend 
to  delude  you  if  I  told  you  that  we  are  the  greatest  people 
ill  the  union,  or  in  the  world.  We  are  certainly  a  virtuous 
people,  an  honest  people,  kind,  generous  and  true :  we 
make  life  pleasant  for  ourselves  and  for  the  strangers 
within  our  gates.  But  other  people,  I  think,  have  had  a 
greater  infiuence  on  the  development  of  our  common 
country  than  we.  If,  therefore,  the  choice  had  to  be  made 
between  the  history  of  the  nation  and  the  history  of  our 
State,  it  would  be  foolishness  for  me  to  say  take  Xorth 
Carolina  history.  Fortunately,  the  choice  does  not  have 
to  be  made.  There  is  room  enough  for  all.  And  when 
you  are  reasonably  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  nation 
it  is  the  time  for  you  to  go  rather  deeply  into  the  history 
of  your  own  State. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  necessary  for  ours  to  be  the  greatest 
history  for  us  to  love  it.  W^e  do  not  love  our  mother 
because  she  is  rich,  or  beautiful,  or  crowned  with  the 
<lignity  of  the  world;  but  because  she  is  our  mother. 
Also,  we  do  not  love  the  history  of  North  Carolina  because 
she  is  the  richest  or  the  most  influential  of  States,  but 
because  she  is  Xorth  Carolina.  We  know,  and  ail  the 
world  knows,  that  she  has  enough  of  virtue  and  enough  of 
achievement  to  warrant  the  love  of  anyone.  She  has,  also, 
enough  of  good  sense  not  to  demand,  or  to  like,  the  liat- 
t^ry  of  her  sons.  Furthermore,  it  is  no  breach  of  filial 
respect  for  us  to  venture  in  the  spirit  of  true  sonship  to 
tell  her  the  truth. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  for 
history.  We  must  be  willing  to  sacritice  time,  comfort, 
'ind  money.  Results  will  not  come  of  themselves,  let  us 
love  never  so  well.  We  must  have  a  willinii'ness  to  put 
our  should.ers  under  the  burden  till  they  pain  us  from  its 
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heaviness.  If  there  were  one  hundred  men  in  North  Caro- 
lina who  would  agree  to  give  their  best  and  sole  charitable 
efforts  to  placing  the  writing  of  Xorth  Carolina  history  on 
a  proper  footing,  it  would  not  be  ten  years  before  no  State  in 
the  union  should  exceed  us  in  this  department  of  our 
thinking.  But  they  would  have  to  be  men  of  devotion. 
They  would  have  to  be  grimly  in  earnest  in  their  under- 
taking. They  would  have  to  be  willing  to  undergo  as 
frequently  as  was  necessary  the  expenses  of  common  meet- 
ings-, the  expenses  of  publication,  and  the  inconveniences 
of  the  loss  of  much  time.  They  would  have  to  give  up  a 
notion  common  to  many  good  people  that  history  is  a  kind 
of  mania  for  antiquities,  an  amusement  fit  for  harmless  old 
men  and  unmat^d  old  women. 

People  often  ask  why  there  is  not  a  vigorous  North 
Carolina  Historical  Society,  like,  let  us  say,  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  I  think  it  is  because  we  have, 
as  a  people,  never  been  willing  to  sacrifice  ourselves  to  the 
necessary  extent.  We  have  been  willing  to  have  other 
people  do  it :  we  have  been  willing'to  try  to  get  the  State 
to  do  it :  but  how  often  have  we  been  willing  to  tax  our- 
selves tor  the  common  burden.  If  we  had  in  this  State  a 
society  the  members  of  which  must  pay  an  annual  fee  of 
not  less  than  hve  dollars,  and  if  twenty  or  a  hundred  men 
were  willing  to  join  on  that  basis,  it  would  be  an  indica- 
tion that  there  was  enough  sacrifice  in  the  movement  to 
insure  success.  In  saying  this  much,  I  have  no  intention 
to  underestimate  the  good  intentions  of  those  worthy  peo- 
ple who  have  launched  movements  lor  such  societies  in  the 
past.  They  have  done,  no  doubt.  w*hat  was  wisest  in  view 
of  the  conditions  which  confronted  them.  I  merely  give 
this  statement  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  have  in  my 
mind  when  I  seek  to  impress  on  your  minds  the  kind  of 
sacrifice  which  is  necessary  to  build  up  the  great  State 
society  which  we  all  must  desire  to  see  established. 

It  is  this  kind  of  devotion  which  we  must  have  if  we  are 
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going  to  make  this  society  the  best  possible  servant  of  our 
State.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  an  impossibility  for  us  at 
Trinity  to  set  on  foot  etl'orts  like  these  in  building;  up  our 
own  Society.  We  are  not  rich  enough  to  tax  ourselves  to 
the  extent  indicated.  It  would  be  a  fair  test  of  our  sense 
of  sacrifice  to  put  our  annual  required  contribution  at  one 
dollar,  leaving  members  to  go  beyond  that  as  they  wpre 
ablfc  in  a  voluntary  manner.  This  we  ought  to  do  as  our 
absolute  duty;  but  it  would  be  strange  if,  when  we  had 
thus  given  our  own  best  efforts  to  the  cause,  there  should 
not  be  others  who  should  be  willing  to  share  our  burdens. 
But  whether  there  were  such  persons  or  not,  the  task  would 
not  be  impossible  through  our  own  efforts.  We  are  not  a 
weak  aggregation  of  men.  We  are  young,  it  is  true,  and 
mosL  of  us  poor.  But  some  day  w^e  are  going  to  be  rich 
It  would  be  a  strange  thing  indeed  if,  out  of  all  the  accu- 
mulating of  wealth  which  is  going  to  happen  in  Xorth 
Carolina  in  the  next  twenty-tive  years,  none  of  it  should 
iind  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  Trinity  men.  It  is  tiue. 
also,  that  when  you  are  out  in  the  world  of  action  you  are 
going  to  give  away  various  sums  of  money  to  objects  which 
appeal  to  you.  It  ought  not  to  be  too  much  to  hope  that 
in  that  happy  day  you  will  turn  back  to  this  hour  and 
remember  the  needs  of  this  Society.  I  have  faith  that  if 
the  Society  does  its  duty  by  2s'orth  Carolina,  you  will  have 
I  the  penetration  to  discover  the  fact,  and  discovering  it, 

%  you  will  have  enough  of  the  old  spirit  of  Trinity  to  put 

I  your  gifts  here.     And  if  you  forget  us,  then  for  myself  and 

f.  for  those  who  shall  come  after  you,  I  will  say  that  we  will 

I  toil  on,  in  the  faith  that  there  is  somewhere  in  the  good 

I  providence  of    God   the   aid    which   is   necessary  to  give 

I  efficiency  to  our  zeal  and  our  hopes. 

|:  I  .-hould  like  to  give  you  brietiv  the  storv  of  a  certain 

I  historical  society.     It  was  founded  long  ago.  before  the 

I  American  revolution.     It  was  founded  by  men  who  had  an 

I  abiding  faith  in  themselves  as  the  chosen  of  God.     They 
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pat  many  small  eflorts  into  their  work.  They  brought 
their  jifts  as  they  could.  They  thriftily  husbnmled  their 
resources.  At  last  there  came  a  day  when  the  perils  of 
youth  had  been  passed.  Then  the  Massachusetts  Histor- 
ical Society  stood  as  an  intinential  and  hnancially  indepen- 
dent institution.  They  were  able  to  charge  no  annual  fees 
at  all  and  from  their  vested  funds  to  have  a  competent 
income.  They  support  a  generous  publication  fund:  they 
have  a  handsume  building  of  their  own;  and  there  are  not 
man\^  proper  demands  on  their  resources  which  they  are 
not  able  to  meet  without  inconvenience.  All  their  success 
has  come  out  of  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  the  com- 
mon object.  Xot  many  members  of  that  organization 
today  would  be  willing  to  appear  at  the  pearly  gat*-s  with 
the  consciousness  that  they  had  not  put  the  Historical 
Society  into  their  wills.  It  is  equally  trne  that  there  are 
not  many  historians  in  America  who  would  not  consider  it 
one  of  the  greatest  honors  which  could  befall  them  to  be 
asked  to  join  this  society.  What  this  great  organization 
has  done  in  Boston  during  the  past  century  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  do  in  North  Carolina,  but  perhaps  on 
a  smaller  scale,  in  the  next  century. 

Yon  will  observe  that  1  have  spoken  several  times  of  a 
publication  fund.  It-seems  to  me  that  no  historical  society 
ever  more  than  half  lives  till  it  has  a  publication  of  histor- 
ical papers  and  documents.  It  is  then  brought  into  a  vital 
relation  with  the  general  public ;  for  it  brings  the  truth 
which  it  may  be  able  to  discover"  to  the -attention  of  the 
world.  It  makes  itself  a  servant  of  the  hundreds  of 
students  in  every  part  of  the  country  who  are  trying  to 
reconstruct  historical  truth.  It  aids  also  very  vitally  the 
life  of  the  very  society  which  conducts  the  publication : 
for  how  better  can  one  stimulate  the  writing  of  history 
than  by  offering  to  persons  who  have  it  in  them  to  write 
the  inducement  of  ready  and  respectable  vehicles  of  reach- 
inf'-  the  reading  world.     The   ''itch  for  publication''   has 
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been  responsible,  no  doubt,  for  the  appearam.'e  of  imicb 
formless  and  heavy  historical  literature;  but  it  has  stimu- 
lated to  authorship  far  more  persons  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  begun  to  write  than  it  has  wearied  of  the  class 
wdio  read.  And  for  the  reader  who  dons  not  desire  to 
peruse  such  books  there  is  always  the  ready  reli^-f  of  not 
reading  them. 

Next  to  historical  worl^ers  our  Society  needs.  I  think,  a 
fund  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  irrevocably  lixed  for 
purposes  of  publication.  If  it  ever  fultils  its  best  purposes 
it  must  have  that  fund.  As  to  how  to  get  it,  that  is  a 
matter  of  careful  consideration.  x\t  present  it  sf^ems  safe 
to  say  that  a  fund  of  8:2,000  well  invested  would  irivn  us 
the  desired  results.  It  might  w^ell  be  larger:  but  if  wf* 
could  raise  that  much  we  should  make  a  creditable  begin- 
ning. How  long  do  you  think  it  ought  to  take  us  to  raise 
that  much  among  ourselves?  Would  it  take  live  years  or 
ten  years?  I  do  not  knnw;  but  I  think  I  know  this,  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  raise  it.  I  mean  that  as 
a  society  we  cannot  afford  to  be  without  at  least  this  much. 
And  if  we  do  not  raise  it  within  five  years,  we  siiail  have 
to  raise  it  within  ten,  and  if  not  within  ten  then  it  must 
come  within  fifteen — or  we  must  fall  short  of  our  opportu- 
nity. What  shall  we  do?  We  have  already  decided  to 
raise  the  sun.  We  shall  begin  this  year:  for  if  we  do  not 
begin  this  year  we  shall  have  to  begin  next  year.  W^ 
shall  raise  as  much  as  we  can  now.  But  what  we  raise  we 
shall  save  with  the  greed  of  a  miser.  Next  year  we  shall 
raise  some  more.  Some  day  we  shall  have  the  required 
amount.  It  may  come  after  you  and  I  shall  have  br^eii 
gathered  to  the  dust  of  our  fathers,  but  we  will  put  such 
a  spirit  of  sacrifice  into  this  Society  that  it  can  never 
forget  our  hopes  till  they  are  fully  realized.  We  shall  live 
in  our  successors;  and  as  for  ourselves,  we  shall  be  so  full 
of  the  spirit  that  we  are  creating  that  wherever  we  go  we 
shall  remember  to  send  back  to  the  old   mother  of  our 
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historical  aspirations  as  liberal  contributions  as  our  means 
will  allow.  We  shall  say  to  the  constant  importunity  of 
charity — and  it  will  always  importune  us — -No.  [  liave 
another  cause  in  which  I  am  enlisted.  I  and  a  band  of 
devoted  ones,  and  my  gifts  are  reserved  for  it.  (Jo  you  to 
those  who  are  not  so  engaged." 

Our  Historical  Society  ought  to  be  a  life  affair  with  most 
of  us.  ,  We  are  going  to  various  places  in  life's  strutrgle. 
We  ought  to  carry  with  us  a  thread  of  affection  which  will 
always  bind  us  to  this  work.  Our  best  work  for  Xorth 
Carolina  history  cannot  be  done  in  college.  Here  we  can 
only  hope  to  form  a  taste  for  research,  or  to  discover  a 
liking  for  it.  As  we  get  more  mature  we  shall  see  more 
certairly  the  call  to  each  of  us  to  write  something.  Happy 
shall  we  be  if  we  shall  have  cultivated  through  the  inter- 
vening time  that  first  impulse  which  came  to  us  at  college. 

There  are  a  hundred  phases  of  our  history  which  need  to 
be  written,  if  the  men  of  sufficient  earnestness  and  capac- 
ity should  present  themselves  to  undertake  the  tasks.  Will 
you  get  ready  to  undertake  some  of  them?  Train  your- 
selves well  now.  Make  historians  of  yourselves  gradually 
and  without  discouragement.  It  is  the  work  of  an 
aristocrat  in  the  sphere  of  the  mind.  It  will  bring  you 
rich  rewards  in  the  approval  of  your  own  conscience. 
There  will  be  those  in  the  future  who  seek  out  the  ^ood 
deeds  of  this  generation,  and  in  their  reckoning  up  of 
things  you  will  not  be  forgotten.  We  historians,  if  I  may 
class  myself  where  I  want  to  be,  have  an  advantage  over 
all  other  people.  We  get  the  last  word  at  everybody. 
And  we  are  a  clannish  set.  We  love  to  preserve  the 
memories  of  our  brethren.  Would  you  like  to  join  the 
ranks,  and  insure  that  our  successors  will  write  you  down 
among  ihe  immortals?  You  need  not  hesitate.  I  assure 
you  that  men  of  less  worth  than  any  of  you  are  there  writ 
down,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  till  the  end  of  historical 
research. 
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In  1710  there  was  in  North  Carolina  a  man  named  John 
Lawson.  He  was  not  the  most  brilliant  man  who  met 
around  the  boards  of  the  magnates  of  the  shores  of  the 
Albemarle.  Other  men  were  as  witty,  others  were  as  well 
dressed,  others  were  as  well  liked  for  companionship.  We 
know  not  if  he  had  his  peculiarities;  but  I  should  not 
wonder  if  he  had  them  and  if  there  were  not. men  in  that 
region  at  that  day  who  sneered  at  the  queer  things  that 
Lawson  did.  They  sneer  at  such  men  as  he  today.  But 
Lawson  had  his  innings.  He  wrote  a  book.  Many  men 
were  in  the  colony  who  could  have  written  it :  but  he  alone 
wrote  it.  Today  he  has  a  permanent  place  in  the  memory 
of  all  Xorth  Carolinians:  and  the  bodies  of  the  venison 
stuffed  scoffers  who  spoke  loftily  of  --poor  old  Lawson" 
have  long  ago  been  transformed  into  green  grass,  which  in 
turn  has  passed  into  piney-woods  steer,  and  from  there  the 
Lord  only  knows  where  they  have  gone.  So  far  as  the 
world  knows  they  were  as  important  in  the  form  of  green 
grass  or  brindled  steer  as  in  the  form  in  which  they  passed 
their  contemptuous  judgments  about  the  peculiarities  of 
Lawson,  the  historian.  What  will  be  known  of  you  a 
hundred  years  from  today  when  the  stone  at  your  grave 
shall  have  crumbled  and  your  own  body  shall  have  been 
resolved  into  chemical  elements'"ln  which  it  existed  before 
the  food  you  ate  for  breakfast  this  morning  had  passed 
into  beef,  and  wheat,  and  breakfast-food?  Your  fate  is  to 
be  as  you  wish. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  said ;  this-  is  my  conception  of 
the  duty  of  this  society  to  Xorth  Carolina  history.  It  is 
to  love  it,  to  sacrilice  for  it.  to  organize  for  it,  to  build  a 
publication  fund  for  it, — rapidly  if  we  can,  slowly  if  we 
must. — and  hnally  to  write  for  it.  Some  of  us  may  do  all 
of  these,  all  of  us  may  do  most  of  them.  May  we  not  hope 
that  out  of  the  large  number  of  young  men  who  pass  from 
these  halls  every  year  to  fields  of  labor  in  this  State  there 
will  be  found  a  tithe  which  shall  pay  their  vows  at  the 
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shrine  of  our  Suite's  history?  May  we  not  hope  that  they 
will  form  a  Trinity  group  of  historians  who  shall  b^^  known 
for  their  good  work  and  their  pride  of  allegiance  to  the 
society  in  which  tiieir  aspirations  had  birth?  SucIj  :i  group 
I  would  have  you  become,  generous  and  fair  in  regard  to 
other  groups,  but  loyal  with  the  old  Trinity  loyalty  in 
regard  to  ourselves.  If  you  should  become  this,  whatever 
else  you  may  become,  you  cannot  fail  to  create  the  strong- 
est positive  force  for  our  historical  uplift  that,  in  my 
judgment,  has  ever  existed  in  this  State. 
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AN  EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  TRINITY  COLLEGE  ARCHIVE 
NOVEMBER,  1904. 

All  historical  minded  people  should  read  with  Interest  the 
paper  by  Dr.  Bassett  in  this  number.  Attention  is  especially 
called  to  the  purpose  of  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Societv 
to  establish  a  publication  fund,  as  mentioned  in  the  article. 
The  Historical  Society  has  in  its  possession  a  larsre  number 
6f  documents  and  papers  which,  if  printed,  could  be  used  bv 
students  of  history  elsewhere  and  would  be  of  great  value  to 
them.  It  desires  to  publish  those  documents  and  others  that 
it  is  continually  receiving,  and  appeals  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  North  Carolina'  to  contribute  to  the 
establishment  of  a  fund  which  shall  be  used  perpetuallv  for 
this  purpose.  Below^  is  an  extract  from  the  society's  consti- 
tution which  will  show  under  what  conditions  the  fund  will 
be  raised  and  managed. 

''Articlk  IV.  Section  1.  The  Society  shall  create  and 
build  up  a  Publication  Fund  the  interest  on  which  shall  be 
used  for  no  other  purpose  than  historical  publication.  This 
fund  shall  be  invested  under  the  supervision  of  the  authorities 
of  Trinity-  College.  It  shall  be  allowed  to  accumulate  until 
such  time  as  the  Society  shall  deem  proper  for  beginning  a 
publication. 

'*Sec  2.  All  funds  received  from  the  membership  fees  of 
non-resident  members  shall  go  to  the  publication  fund,  and 
at  least  half  of  the  amount  received  from  the  membership 
fees  of  resident  members  shall  go  to  the  said  publication 
fund. 

"Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  contributes  as  much  as  ten  dol- 
lars at  one  time  shall  be  made  a  life-member  of  the  Society 
with  no  further  dues  to  pay. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Society  shall  appoint  a  responsible  person 
who  shall  act  as  Agent  for  the  Publication  Fund." 

Dr.  J.  C.  Kilgo,  president  of  Trinity  College,  Durham.  X.  C, 
has  been  designated  as  agent,  to  whom  contributions  may 
be  sent. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  TOBACCO  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

BY    A.    B.    BRADSHER. 

The  markets  for  the  bright  lent'  tobacco  are  nearly  n I u;i ys 
in  the  near-by  city  or  town.  Waiehon.ses  are  erected  in 
the  centers  of  hirge  tobacco-growing  districts.  Tiier^-  i> 
much  strife  among  the  towns  to  get  the  location,  oi*  the 
warehouses,  because  the  daily  sale  of  large  quantitins  of 
leaf  turns  much  money  loose  and  the  town's  fr^iieral 
business  is  thereby  benefited.  Many  towns  in  North  Car- 
olina owe  rheir  very  existence  to  that  of  th*^  warehouses 
therein.  A  quotation  from  a  writer  on  the  subjVcr  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  commercial  importance  of  th^se  : 

''Within  the  past  ten  years  eight  markets  for  the  sale 
of  tobacco  have  been  established  in  as  many  different  towns 
in  the  ten  counties  constituting  the  'new  gold^^n  leaf  b^^lt' 
of  North  Carolina.  These  towns  contain  twenty  ware- 
houses of  spacious  size.  Upon  the  floor  of  each  of  th^-se 
may  be  seen  daily  from  15,000  to  ."iO.iHX)  lbs.  of  bright 
tobacco. ' ' 

.The  ordinary  warehouse  is  constructed  with  plenty  of 
floor  space  and  plenty  of  light  from  above  and  on  all  sides. 
Many  warehouse  concerns  use  the  number  of  square  feet  of 
skylights  in  their  advertisements.  Attached  to  the  sides 
is  a  driveway,  covered  with  some  kind  of  roof,  arranged  so 
that  wagons  can  easily  be  unloaded  to  the  floor  and  may 
also  be  loaded  from  it.  The  floor  of  this  driveway  is  some- 
what lower  (something  like  three"  feet!  than  the  main  floor. 

The  tobacco  is  taken  from  the  wai^on-*.  placed  on  a  broad 
truck,  in  a  round  pile,  with  the  heads  outward  and  the 
tails  toward  the  center.  This  is  wheeled  upon  the  scales, 
where  ife  is  weighed.  Here  a  tag  bearing  the  weight  of  the 
pile  and  the  name  of  the  planter  is  placed  in  a  <deft  stick 
and  the  stick   in  turn  placed  in  the  top  of  the  tobacco. 


For  a  treatment  of  Tobacco  Culture  in  North  Carolina  by  the  same  author  see 
The  Trinity  Ar<.htve.  .\pni,  1905. 
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TliH  pile  is  tlieii  ]mii  in  the  [)la(;e  allotted  it  in  lli^-  Ion;: 
rovvis  of  pilnji  on  the  Hoor.  A  farmer  puts  all  of  his  tobacro 
together  iu  one  row.  This  accomplished,  the  tobacco  is 
ready  for  tlie  auction,  and  the  owner,  shouhl  th«-  hi<l  not 
be  satisfactory,  has  the  right  t(;  reject  it  and  may  sell 
again  as  he  wishes. 

The  charges  for  handling  loose  tobacco  in  this  cliara'-t^r 
are  not  burdensome.  For  weighing  eacdi  pile  the  fee  is 
ten  or  fifteen  cents.  The  auction  fee  is  ten  or  fifteen  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  and  if  more  than  a  hundred  pounds 
the  fee  is  set  at  twenty-five  cents.  Then  in  addition  there 
is  a  commission  of  '21-  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  sale, 
which  is  the  vvarehouse  charge. 

On  auction  day  the  floor  is  crowded  with  buyers,  farm- 
ers, and  others  who  have  the  sale  less  in  concern.  The 
auctioneer  is  the  center  of  attraction.  He  starts  off  iu  a 
whoop  and  holds  out  remarkably  well,  uttering  not  a  single 
word  that  is  audible  to  an  unpracticed  ear.  In  the  mean- 
time buyers  are  pulling  out  bundles  from  the  piles, 
examining  them  and  bidding  (the  latter  mostly  by  si2:nsi. 
As  fast  as  a  pile  is  sold  a  clerk  takes  down  the  price  an<l 
tlte  buyer's  name,  and  marks  the  grade  for  the  buyer 
according  to  his  direction.  Following  the  sale  is  a  crowd 
of  hands  for  each  buyer,  taking  up  the  tobacco  in  large 
S(piare  baskets,  four  feet  long  and  wide  and  somethin-j- 
like  six  inches  deep.  These  filled,  they  are  hauled  t*- 
various  prize  houses,  redrying  plants,  and  factories.  An 
auction  sale  of  tobacco  is  one  of  hustle  and  motion.  Often 
l."0  sales  will  be  made  in  an  hour.  In  a  town  of  some 
size,  where  there  is  more  than  one  warehouse,  one  sale 
follows  another.  The  warehouses  have  a  regulated  system 
by  which  they  sell,  one  having  tirst  sale  one  day,  another 
l^he  next,  and  so  on.  A  certain  hour  is  fixed  at  which  the- 
bids  must  be  cashed.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  rul^- 
puts  the  buyer  on  the  black  list  and  his  purchasing  [u>wer 
is  at  an  end.     The  farmer  goes  to  the  office  iu  the  building. 
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gets  hi^  muiiey,  l*-ss  the  handling  and  celling  coiniJiis^ii.n. 
and  go<^s  his  way. 

The  foHovvinir  are  tlie  principal  markets  of  North  (Jaro 
lina  iu  their  relative  iniportaace,    with  au   approximate 
amount  sold  annuallv  bv  each  :* 


Winston 22,500,000  Wilson 22.000.OoO 

Kinston 13,000,000  Greenville 12,000,000 

Rockv  Mount 10,000,000  Durham 7,000.000 

Oxford 6,500,000  Henderson 5,500.000 

Reidsville 5,000,000  Louisburg 4,500,000 

(^oldsboro 4,000,000  Smithfield 3,500.000 

Greensboro 3,000,000  Mt.  Airy 3,0''!0,000 

Roxboro 3.000,000  Robersonville 3.000,000 

Ashpole 3,000.000  Lumberton 2,500,000 


There  are  many  more  markets  scattered  over  the  State 
of  If^ss  importance,  which,  on  account  of  lack  of  import- 
ance, are  omitted. 

From  the  warehouse  the  tobacco  is  taken  eitiier  to  a 
redrying  plant,  or  to  a  prize  house  where  it  is  packed  iu 
hogsheads  and  shipped  to  one.  The  redrying  machines  are 
comparatively  modern  inventions  and  are  one  of  the  great- 
est time,  labor  and  money  savers  in  the  business.  Before 
the.se  machines  carae  into  use  the  tobacco  was  either  hung 
in  frames  in  prize  houses  and  there  dried  by  the  air.  or  was 
tinxvwn.  h^^ads  and  tails,  in  large  heaps  upon  the  tioor 
and  dried  by  a  continual  shaking  up  with  pitchforks. 
Both  took  much  time,  labor  and  space.  But  now  the 
tobacco  is  practically  all  dried  by  machinery.  This  dry- 
ing machine  consists  of  a  series  of  rooms  in  which  are 
placed  coils  of  steam  pipes  with  valves  attached  to  regulate 
the  heat,  and  through  which  passes  either  a  broad  belt  or 
a  stirk  rhain.  This  belt  is  made  of  galvanized  wire  net 
and  it  is  upon  this  that  the  tobacco  to  be  dried  is 
phired.  It  is  placed  across  the  belt  in  regular  order. 
with  tlie  heads  pointing  forward.    Two  negroes  are  usually 


«The«r  estimates  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Cobb. 
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MrnploytMl  in  [)iirtiii;z  the  uAvdcco  on  tlii.^  belt.  TliP  bnli 
takes  it  directly  into  a  highly  heated  chamber,  and 
then  it  goes  from  one  to  the  other  until  xjnie  thren  or 
four  are  passed,  all  of  which  are  heated  at  from  IOm  to 
170  degrees.  When  it  passes  from  the  last  hot  room  (and 
by  this  time  it  is  thoroughly  dry)  it  goes  into  a  cooUul' 
room  and  thence  into  an  ordering  room,  where  it  r^-c^^ivf-- 
enough  moistiire  from  steam  to  nuike  it  capable  of  being 
handlpd.  In  each  of  the  sections  of  the  drier  ther»>  is  a 
fan,  circular  in  shape,  some  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameinr. 
which  revolves  Avith  great  rapidity,  giving  a  uniform  heal 
and  circulation  in  each  section. 

From  the  steaming  room  the  tobacco  passes  out  of  the 
nuichine  and  is  taken  off  the  a[)ron  (belt}  and  i)acked  in 
hogsheads  by  either  screws  or  hydraulic  jn-esses.  'i'h^ 
hogsheads  are  then  nailed  up  and  numbered,  and  th^ 
grade,  year  of  crop,  and  weights  stenciled  upon  the  ends. 
The  hogsheads  are  next  placed  in  storage,  where  th^y 
remain  for  some  one,  two.  or  three  years,  new  tobacco 
being  very  lirtle  used  in  manufacturing.  The  hogsheads 
are  packed  in  storage,  two.  three  and  four  deep.  Tliu-; 
with  about  1,0(30  pounds  in  each  hogshead,  a  great  amouni 
of  tobacco  can  be  stored  in  a  comparatively  small  si>ar'f^. 
Tf)l)acco  is  redried  in  four  cities  in  North  Carolina,  nam^^ly, 
(^rpenville,  Kinston.  Winston  and  Durham.  The  drier  in 
Durham,  which  contains  four  machines  of  large  capacity, 
is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  machinp>< 
which  have  the  belts  can  dry  from  17,000  ro  22,000  pound- 
per  day.  The  stick  machines,  which  use  the  same  heatin;^^ 
apparatus,  but  have  the  tobacco  hung  on  sticks,  can  dry 
from  40.000  to  50,000  pounds  per  day,  and  there  are  two 
of  each  kind  in  the  establishment  spoken  of. 

The  tobacco  improves  with  age  in  color  and  sweetness, 
and  when  it  is  taken  out  it  goes  with  little  delay  to  rh*^ 
consumer. 

The  tobaccos  manufactured  in  North  Carolina,  as  a  rule. 
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find  rheir  tiual  ionn  ia  either  chevvino-  or  .s,  mo  king  tol)a<-«'f), 
snuff  or  cigarettes.  Some  cigars  are  made  also,  but  few. 
Of  these  I  shall  treat  of  the  plug,  or  chewing,  tobaccos 
first. 

The  tobacco  is  first  picked,  bundle  by  bundle.  These 
are  then  sprinkled  with  water  and  when  they  are  high  in 
order  the  bundles  are  untied  and  picked  leaf  by  leaf, 
assorted  and  separated  into  the  different  grades  suitable 
for  the  different  brands  manufactured. 

These  leaves  are  then  steamed,  and  when  thoroughly 
moist  are  stemmed  (a  process  of  removing  the  midrib.) 
Following  this  process  is  the  -'casing,''  or  liavoring  pro- 
cess. These  flavorings  are  cooked  in  large  cisterns  and 
are  sprinkled  on  the  tobacco  uniformly.  The  flavniing  is 
composed  of  alcoholic  liquors,  licorice,  etc.  This  is  the 
secret  of  all  manufacturers,  and  much  of  the  popularity  of 
tlie  brands  depends  upon  this  part  of  the  manufacture. 
These  flavored  strips  are  then  passed  over  a  series  of  heated 
rollers,  which  presses  the  surplus  flavoring  out,  and  thor- 
oughly dried,  but  are  re-ordered  and  packed  in  bulk  until 
needed.  The  next  step  is  to  weigh  the  tobacco,  enough  at 
a  time  to  make  a  plug,  when  it  is  in  turn  placed  in  a  shap^-r, 
which  gives  the  desired  size  and  form  to  the  brand.  These 
plugs  are  then  wrapped  by  experienced  men.  The  wrap- 
pers of  the  plugs  are  carefully  selected  as  to  color  aTid 
character  of  leaf  so  that  ail  plugs  of  the  same  brand  will 
look  alike.  These  plugs  are  then  dried  and  packed  in  iron 
boxes,  where  they  are  pressed  and  creased.  Hydraulic 
pressure  is  used,  and  while  they  are  under  pressure  they 
are  put  in  gums  and  allowed  to  sweat  or  ferment — some 
slightly,  others  under  a  longer  t)rocess.  After  the  fermen- 
tation process  they  are  taken  out,  carefully  inspected  and 
the  [)erfect  ones  tagged  and  packed  in  boxes.  VV^hen  the 
boxes  are  tilled,  enougli  pressure  to  put  the  heads  in  is 
used.  When  this  is  done  they  are  branded  with  name, 
size  of  plug  and   the  gross  and  net  weights  on  each  box. 
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A  groove  is  placed  on  ^ach  box,  in  vvliich  the  government 
.stamp  must  be  placed,  varnished  and  canceled.  The  boxps 
are  strapped  four  or  tive  together  and  are  then  ready  for 
shipment. 

SnulT  is  the  .sncond  article  the  manufacture  of  whicli  I 
shall  take  up.  There  are  live  kinds  made  in  the  United 
States,  but  of  only  two  shall  I  speak,  since  only  these  are 
either  used  or  made  in  North  Carolina.  These  two  are 
'*{<cotch''  and  sweet  snuff,  both  of  which  are  the  dipping 
variety.  The  two  are  very  much  alike  in  manufacture,  the 
one  exception  being  that  tiie  sweet  snuif  is  Havered  with 
some  preparation  of  licorice  before  the  tobacco  is  ground, 

''The  material  used  for  making  Scotch  snutf  consists  of 
a  heavy,  dark  tobacco  of  medium  grade  and  good  'fatty 
lugs.'  It  is  before  use  stored  away  for  at  least  two  years. 
It  is  then  taken  out  bundle  by  bundle  and  passed  through 
a  cutter,  stems  and  all,  which  yields  a  coarsely  cut  product. 
It  is  then  packed  in  hogsheads  and  made  to  ^o  through 
three  states  of  fermeuration,  requiring  on  an  average  about 
six  weeks.  Through  each  state  it  is  arrested  by  ex[)0sure 
to  air.  After  this,  the  tobacco  is  thoroughly  dried  and 
then  passed  into  the  pulverizing  machines,  which  are  a 
series  of  mills,  each  of  which  has  three  heavy  iron  rollers 
rubbing  against  a  concave  face  of  a  hemispherical  iron 
vessel,  the  pulverized  tobacco  being  discharged  at  an  open- 
ing in  the  bottom.  From  these  machines  it  is  passed  upon 
a  bolting  cloth  not  unlike  that  in  a  flour  mill.  Thence  it 
is  passed  into  a  machine,  where  it  is  packed  automatically 
in  packages  ready  for  custom  trade." 

The  granulated  tobacco  plays  the  leading  role  in  the 
manufacture  in  Xorth  Carolina.  The  tobacco  which  goes 
into  the  make-up  of  a  brand  of  smoking  tobacco  is  of 
several  grades.  The  hogsheads  of  the  dilTerent  grades  are 
taken  to  the  cutting  room  and  stripped.  Here  the  tobacco 
is  fed  into  the  cutters  and  is  coarsely  cut.  It  is  then 
tiavored  and  passed  into  a  grannlator.    When  it  passes  from 
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the  ixrariuhitor  if  is  .sieved  and  rediied  and  rli^iTi  i:-  i^^ady  to 
be  packed  for  sale.  The  casing  used  is  composed  of  laika- 
beaii  sugar,  alcoholic  liquors,  etc. 

This  is  an  interesting  process.  The  tobacco  is  fed  into 
the  hoppers  above  tlie  machine  room  and  comes  down 
through  pipes,  is  automatically  weighed,  packed,  .>Tampe<l 
and  labeled.  Three  hands  are  employed  on  eachmachin^^ 
One  puts  the  cotton  sacks  on  the  shape  which  receives  the 
tobacco,  another  ties  the.sacks,  and  one  has  general  man- 
agement of  the  machine.  The  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  these  sacks  are  tied  is  marvelous.  These  machines 
turn  out  from  fourteen  to  twenty  sacks  per  minute,  or  from 
ten  to  fifteen  hundred  per  day.  From  these  machines  the 
sacks  are^iacked  in  cartoons,  and  they,  in  turn,  in  wooden 
cases,  usually  of  twenty-five  pounds  each,  but  sonietiniHS 
of  fifty,  and  less  often  in  hundred  pound  cases. 

The  manufacture  of  cigarettes  requires  more  judgment, 
skill  and  experience  than  any  line  heretofore  mentioned. 
All  tobacco  used  in  cigarette-making  has  to  be  stemmed. 
The  strips  are  run  through  a  •  -casing, ' '  or  tiavoring.  machine, 
and  then  are  run  directly  into  the  cutters.  The  machines 
are  so  constructed  that  the  tobacco,  whicli  is  very  high  in 
order,  is  cat  in  long  shreds.  The  tobacco  is  run  under  a 
blade  in  the  form  of  a  bard  • 'cheese."  which  is  made  by 
the  compression  of  two  metal  chain  belts  which  run 
together  as  they  approach  the  blade.  The  blade  has  a  ver- 
tical motion  and  cuts  a  shaving  from  the  cheese  with  each 
downward  stroke.  From  this  machine  the  tobacco  is  run 
through,  a  revolving  drier  and  thence  through  a  cylin- 
drical dresser,  which  separates  the  shreds,  and  is  then 
stored  away  until  needed  in  the  machine  room. 

In  the  cigarette  machine  the  tiuished  product  is  made. 
The  tobacco  is  spread  uniforndy  upon  a  small  canvass  bnlt 
to  the  machine  and  this  feeds  the  tobacco  evenly  into  the 
continuous  stream  of  paper  which  goes  through  the 
machine.  The  tobacco  is  rolled  into  shape,  pasted,  cut  ofi 
the  right  length,  and  comes  out  ready  for  packing.     This 
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machine  also  stamps  the  name  oi'  the  brand  of  tobacco  ou 
the  cigarette.  These  machines  turn  out  from  200  to  250 
cigarettes  per  minute.  These  are  inspected  and  the  perfect 
ones  packed  in  i:)asteboard  l)oxes.  some  brands  twenty,  but 
mostly  ten.  in  a  box.  These  small  boxes  are  packed  in 
larger  pasteboard  boxes,  fifty  and  above  to  the  box,  and 
these  in  turn  packed  in  wooden  cases  for  shipment. 

There  aie  some  few  cigars  made  in  North  Carolina,  but 
not  in  large  enough  quantities  to  have  any.  large  or  well- 
equipped  establishment.  They  are  made  by  hand,  as  a 
rule,  and  of  a  tobacco  nor  grown  hereabouts. 

The  manufacture  of  strips  is  a  process  which  is  growing 
in  North  Carolina  on  account  of  the  export  trade.  Esp^^- 
cially  is  this  true  of  the  British- American  stemmery  at 
Durham.  Here  tobacco  is  stemmed  for  both  domestic  and 
f(jreign  trade.  This  process  is  the  taking  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  midrib  from  the  tobacco  leaf.  The  tobacco  is  steamed 
to  a  high  state  of  moisture,  which  niakes  rh^  stems  easily 
selectable  from  the  leaf.  It  is  stemmed  leaf  by  leaf  and 
the  strips  are  passed  through  the  drier  and  then  x^acked 
in  hogsheads.  The  tobacco  is  packed  dry,  especially  that 
for  export  trade,  owing  to  the  import  duty  on  tobacco, 
for  the  tax  on  water  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  tobacco. 
T'his  is  also  one  reason  why  the  tob:icco  is  stemmed  in  this 
country.  It  is  packed  in  hogsheads,  from  Sr^O  to  l.OOO 
X)oiinds  jier  hogshead. 

The  tobacco  manufacturing  towns  in  North  Carolina  are 
Durham.  Winston-Salem,  Wilson,  Reidsville.  Mt.  Airy 
and  States ville. 

In  Durham  are  situated  the  cigarette  factory  of  the 
Export  Branch  of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  :  the  two 
smoking  tobaccco  concerns.  W.  Duke,  Sons  e\:  Co..  and 
Black  weir  s  Durham  Tobacco  Co..  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  ;  the  stemmeries  of  the  British-American  Tobacco 
C/onipany.  and  the  Carrington  Cigar  Co. 

In  Winston-Salem  are  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tol)acco  Co., 
Brown  vV  Williamson.  Liipfert,  Scales  *i:  Co.,  Baih\v  Bros., 
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Taylor  Bros.,  Ogburu,  Hill  d:  Co.,  Whitak^r-Harvev  Co., 
E.  L.  Lockett.  A.  H.  Bodenhamer,  M.  L.  Ogbiiin  dc  Co., 
S.  A.  Ogbuin,  F.  M.  Bohannon,  Kenier  Bros.,  and  otb^rs. 
These  factories  put  up  plug,  ciiewing  and  smoking  tobacco. 
The  city  of  VV^inston  leads  in  the  output  of  plug  and  comes 
second  in  the  total  number  of  pounds  of  tobacco  manufac- 
tured in  North  Carolina. 

Some  little  plug  tobacco  is  manufacfured  in  Mt.  Airy 
and  Keidsville.  The  manufacturers  in  Mt.  Airy  are 
the  Prather  6i  Whitlock  Co.  and. the  Hadley-Sinith  Co., 
with  one  or  two  others.  Those  of  Reidsville  are  the  F.  R. 
Penn  Tobacco  Co.,  Robt.  Harris  it  Bro.,  A.  H.  Motley 
Tobacco  Co.,  and  D.  F.  King. 

Wilson,  the  newest  tobacco  manufacturing  town  in  the 
State,  contines  its  manufactures  to  smoking  tobacco  and 
cigarettes.  The  principal  concern  there  is  the  Wei  is - 
Whitehead  Co. 

Statesville  also  manufactures  some  little  tobacco,  but 
has  in  the  past  few  years  declined  in  output  and  imj»ort- 
ance,  and  is  still  on  that  plane.  Leaksviile,  too,  is  aiiioug 
the  minor  manufacturing  towns  of  the  State. 

The  cigar  factories  are  scattered  ail  over  the  State,  the 
most  important  being  the  branch  of  the  American  Cigar 
Co.  at  Greensboro.  There  are  two  small  ones  at  Charlotte, 
one  in  Elizabeth  City,-  and  some  three  or  four  in  Winston. 

The  following  tables  taken  from  the  19(.>0  census  will 
show  the  comparative  output  of  North  Carolina  with  other 
States  in  the  Cnion  in  different  lines : 

state  Smoking  State  Plug 

North  Carolina 17,239,357        Missouri , 72,423,982 

New  York 1,366,138        Kentucky 72,423.982 

Maryland 10,399,748        North  Carolina 24,144,270 


State                                  Pounds  Tobacco  Cigars                             Cigarettes 

North  Carolina 306,464  17,370,874 

North  Carolina 2,064,831  649.314,810 

New  York 20.871,600  17.421,167,950 

Virginia : 3.565,975  7.429.133.030 
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A  total  of  48,804,7r>l  pounds  manufactiiivd  in  North 
Carolina. 

Owing  to  the  inability    to  secure  statistics  ir  is  inipn< 
sible  to  give   the  output   by   cities,  but    Dui  liain    is    rh- 
largest  smoking  tobacco  town  in  the  world. 

The  total  valuation  for  the  output  of  North  Carol iii:i 
for  the  year  1900  was  5^10, 751, 38o.  When  oiip  hxiks  :ir 
this  and  realizes  that  this  much  wealth  is  ]>roducHd  from 
the  soil  and  enterprise  of  the  Old  North  State,  it  da\vii> 
upon  him  that  tobacco  has  done  no  little  thins:  for  thi- 
State.  Credit  may  be  given  to  tobacco  for  th^^  existPiic- 
and  maintenance  of  some  of  North  Carolina's  most  thriving: 
cities.  So,  looking  at  the  tobacco  industry  from  the  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  we  have  a  continuous  shower  nf 
blessings. 
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MAJOR  W.  A.   GRAHAM. 

BY   URAL   HOFFMAN. 

In  the  Old  Xortli  State  there  are  a  number  of  men  who, 
while  they  rise  head  and  shoulders  above  their  fellow  men  in 
their  immediate  communit_v,  are  not  km>wn  as  thev  should 
be  throughout  the  State.  They  may  never  climb  verv  high 
on  the  ladder  of  Uime,  but  the  services  which  they  are -giving 
their  commonwealth  should  not  be  overlooked. 

One  such  person  is  Alajor  William  Alexander  Graham,  of 
Lincoln  County,  a  leader  and  promoter  of  everv  worth v 
undertaking  of  his  county.  He  belongs  to  the  very  distin- 
guished family  of  Scotch-Irish  Grahams  whose  civil  and 
political  services  have  been  so  valuable  to  North  Carolina. 
His  grandfather  was  General  Joseph  Graham  who  served  so 
brilliantly  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  in  the  War  of  1S12 
and  who,  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  took  an  energetic 
part  in  the  political  enactments  of  the  State.  His  father  was 
the  Hon.  W.  A,  Graham,  who  was  United  States  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  from  IS^rU  to  1S4-3,  Governor  of  the 
State  from  1S45  to  1S4«9,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Presi- 
dent Fillmore,  and  who  is  esteemed  by  some  as ''the  greatest 
man  produced  by  North  Carolina." 

Major  Graham  was  bom  at  what  was  then  the  small  vil- 
lage of  Hillsborough,  in- Orange  County.  December  26.  1839. 
Plis  Youthful  days  gave  promise  of  a  bright  future  and  he 
was  given  a  thorough  prex3aration  for  college  at  schools  in 
Hillsboro,  Raleigh  and  Washington,  D.  C.  and  at  the  early 
a2:e  of  seventeen  he  resfistered  at  the  Univ'ersitv  of  North 
Carolina.  Here  he  remained  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  left  to  continue  his  studies  at  Princeton.  He 
was  graduated  there  in  I860,  and  spent  the  following  year 
teaching.  It  was  at  this  tim.e  that  he  removed  from  his  old 
home  at  Hillsboro  to  his  grandfather's  old  colonial  mansion 
in  Lincoln  County  where  he  resides  at  present  in  a  hne 
country  residence,  which  was  built  in  1S94-  to  replace  his 
grandfather's  home  which  was  destroyed  by  hre. 
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But  his  stay  in  liis  new  liome  wassliort,  [or  ns  soon  as  the 
war  between  the  States  broke  out  he  returned  to  Ilillsboro 
and  enlisted  in  the  Orange  County  Cavalry,  Company  K. 
2nd  N.  C.  Cavalry.  He  was  immediately  elected  first  lieu- 
tenant, and  afterwards  succeeded  Josiah  Turner  as  captain. 
His  first  service  was  in  eastern  Xorth  Carolina,  on  theXeusc 
river.  From  here  he  was  soon  transferred  to  Virginia,  and 
in  .tiie  spring  of  18(33  he  joined  the  cavalry  division  of  the 
army  of  northern  Virginia.  With  it  he  served  till  the  battie 
of  Gettysburg  where,  on  July  3,  he  was  disabled  by  a  wound 
received  while  leading  his  regiment.  As  soon  as  he  hari 
sufficiently  recovered.  Governor  Vance  appointed  him  major 
and  assistant  adjutant-general  of  North  Carolina,  which 
position  he  held  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

Though  short,  Mr.  Graham's  military  career  was  notable. 
On  May  13,  in  what  is  known  as  Foscue's  Skirmish,  in  Jones 
County,  this  State,  with  onh'  forty  Confederate  soldiers,  he 
defeated  a  brigade  of  the  enemy  composed  of  three  thousand 
men.  For  the  braverv  displayed  in  this  action,  he  was  com- 
plimented in  general  orders  from  district  headquarters.  He 
also  won  distinction  because  of  the  successful  charge  he  led 
against  the  Union  forces  at  Brandy  Station. 

North  Carolina  holds  the  honor  of  being  ''First  at  Bethel, 
farthest  to  the  front  at  Gettysburg  andChicamauga.  and  last 
at  Appomattox,"  and  Mr.  Graham  has  the  honorable, 
•unique  and  enviable  distinction  of  being  the  last  North 
Carolinian  to  give  up  his  position  of  service  to  the  Southern 
Confederacy. 

As  he  made  himself  conspicuous  in  military  affairs,  so  he 
has  done  in  politics.  Rut  this  distinction  has  not  come  from 
his  being  a  scheming  manipulator  or  *'boss,"  but  rather 
from  the  firm  stand  he  has  always  taken  against  just  such 
men.  His  conservatism  has  been  the  cause  of  his  defeat 
several  times.  In  1867  he  was  nominated  by  the  Conser^-a- 
tives  as  their  candidate  to  the  Reconstruction  Convention, 
but  failed  of  election.     In  this  campaign  he  was  strongly 
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opposed  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  ne.^ro,  and  thf)U^h 
the  neirro  did  o})tain  possession  of  the  ballot,  opposition  to 
such  still  smouldered  in  his  breast,  blazing  out  a^ain  in  1900. 
when  he  was  an  earnest  worker  in  the  campaign  for  white 
supremacy. 

In  187-4v  and  ag^iin  in  '7S.  he  was  nominated  cind  unani- 
mously elected  State  Senator  from  his  district,  comprising 
Lincoln  and  Gaston  counties.  In  the  Senate  chamber  he 
went  actively  into  the  proceedings,  and  through  his  advo- 
cacy a  number  of  bills  of  great  benelit  to  the  farmers  were 
passed.  One  such  measure  was  the  law  prohibiting  the  de- 
duction of  two  pounds  from  each  bale  of  cotton — a  law  that 
has  saved  millions  of  dollars  to  the  farmers.  Another  im- 
portant bill  passed  through  his  instrumentality  was  the  law 
allowing  verbal  contracts.  Furthermore,  it  was  on  his 
motion  that  the  act  for  the  sale  of  the  Western  North  Caro- 
lina Railroad  was  so  amended  as  to  secure  for  the  convict 
labor  furnished  b\'  the  State  to  the  purchasers  the  $500,- 
000  which  paid  the  State  tax  in  1885. 

For  upwards  of  twenty  years  Mr.  Graham  has  been  active 
in  the  democratic  council  chamber,  always  ready  to  do  all 
in  his  power  for  his  party.  When  Lieutenant-Governor 
Jarvis  was  elevated  to  the  governorship  by  the  election  of 
Vance  to  the  United  States  Sena.te,  Major  Graham  lacked 
only  two  votes  in  the  democratic  caucus  of  being  made 
president  of  the  State  Seucite.  The  latest  honor  at  his 
party's  hands  is  his  election  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Lincoln  County. 

On  June  8,  1864,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  B.  Lane,  of 
Araeha  County,  Virginia.  This  union  was  the  culmination 
of  one  of  the  many  romances  of  the  war  between  the  States 
by  which  a  large  number  of  the  fair  daughters  of  the  Old 
Dominion  were  transferred  to  other  States.  To  them  haye 
been  born  nine  daughters  and  two  sons.  Their  companion- 
ship has  been,  as  it  were,  an  unbroken  chain  of  happiness, 
and  their  home  is  noted  for  its  open-hearted  hospitality  and 
welcome — a  happy  sur^-ival  of  £iiite-bellum  days. 
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Though  a  born  soldier  and  legislator  Mr.  Graham  is  an 
all-round  good  farmer— one  of  the  few  who  keep  abreast  of 
the  times.  He  owned  the  first  double-footed  plow  used  in 
the  county;  the  first  cotton  gin,  with  condenser,  west  of  the 
Catawba  river,  and  the  first  separator.  During  the  exist- 
ence, in  this  State,  of  the  Grange,  an  association  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  agricultural  interests,  he  was  an  active 
member.  In  1888  he  united  with  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and 
still  retains  his  membership.  He  steadfastly  refused  to  fol- 
low^ some  of  the  leaders  in  the  prostitution  of  the  order  to 
partisan  political  purposes,  but  with  a  few  others  held  it  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  organized.  He  was 
the  formulator  and  inaugurator  of  the  plan  of  the  Business 
Agency  of  the  North  Carolina  Farmers'  Alliance,  which  is 
stili  in  operation,  being  the  only  practical  business  affair 
developed  from  the  xllliance  movement  in  the  entire  United 
States.  Of  this  agency's  fund,  which  guarantees  the  contracts 
of  the  agency,  he  was  elected  trustee.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  present  term  he  will  have  held  this  position  for  twenty 
years. 

Mr.  Graham  is  also  an  author  of  no  mean  repute.  As  such 
he  has  made  some  very  valuable  contributions  toward  the 
recordino*  of  North  Carolina  historv.  His  ofreatest  work  is 
entitled,  "General  Joseph  Graham  and  his  Revolutionary- 
Papers."  Not  only  does  it  cover  the  life  and  labors  of  his 
renowned  ancestor  but  it  gives  a  very  full  account  of  numer- 
ous Revolutionary  events  in  this  State  that  no  other  histor- 
ian has  been  able  to  investigate  so  well.  Without  doubt  the 
most  complete  and  trustworthy  record  of  the  battle  of 
Ransour's  Mill  is  a  paper  from  his  pen,  which  was  published 
in  the  second  number  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  North 
Carolina  Booklet.  In  addition  to  these  two  works  he  has 
written  the  history  of  the  2nd  North  Carolina  Cavalry,  and 
of  the  South  Fork  Association  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

In  rehgion  the  Alajor  is  a  Baptist,  and  is  an  active  partici- 
pant in  all  the  work  of  his  church.    For  more  than  thirty 
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years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  mission  board  of  the 
South  Fork  Association,  and  has  served  as  its  Moderator 
since  its  organization  in  1878.  Mr.  Graham  has  also  pre- 
sided over  several  sessions  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist 
Conventions  and  is  regarded  as  a  presiding  officer  of  unusual 
capacity. 

Personally  Mr.  Graham  presents  a  ver\'  prepossessing 
appearance.  He  stands  six  feet  high  and  is  very  corpulent, 
weighing  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds.  His  face 
always  beams  with  characteristic  Irish  humor,  and  his  blue 
eyes  sparkle  with  genial  w4t.  His  soft,  musical  chuckle  is 
very  contagious,  and  his  joke  or  reminiscence  of  the  v/ar  is 
invariably  enjoyed  by  the  hearer.  Though  nearing  the  three 
score  and  ten  mark,  he  is  still  hale  and  happy  and  strong. 
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OLD  DURHAM  TRADITIONS. 

EDITED   BY  JOHN   SPENCER    KASSETT. 

Durham  eoimty  is  of  recent  origin,  but  the  remarkably 
rapid  deveh>pment  of  its  popuhition,  both  as  to  numbers 
and  as  to  ehauges  in  manner  of  living,  serves  to  remove 
to  a  long  distanr-e  from  the  present  the  customs  an«l  tra- 
ditions of  the  region  in  the  davs  when  the  county  had 
not  been  thought  of.  3Iost  of  the  people  who  remember 
the  former  days  are  now  old,  and  it  is  but  natural  to 
expect  that  they  will  soon  pass  out  of  the  world.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  proper  if  some  one  who  has  the 
true  history  of  the  community  at  heart  would  concern 
him-self  to  gather  up  all  the.  facts  and  interesting  stories 
of  the  by-goue  days  and  put  them  in  printed  and  accessi- 
ble form  for  the  use  and  delectation  of  posterity.  It  is 
in  something  of  this  spirit  that  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society  have  under- 
taken to  gather  what  they  may  of  the  general  nature 
indicated,  and  in  this  number  of  The  Archive  they  give 
some  of  the  results  of  their  labors.  Other  results,  it  is 
hoped,  may  follow  this  group  of  stories,  till  the  whole 
nature  of  Durham^s  past  may  be  brought  vividly  before 
the  present  and  future  denizen  of  the  place. 

THE  PEELERS. 

On  the  newly  macadamized  road  which  runs  from  Dur- 
ham westward  past  the  Erwin  Cotton  Mill,  at  a  spot  two 
hundred  yards  or  more  below  the  point  at  which  the 
county  road  passes  under  the  railroad,  is  a  place  which 
has  a  certain  weird  interest  for  those  people  who  like  to 
know  the  legends  of  the  past.  It  is  known  as  the  Red- 
mond Place,  and  because  of  a  fine  spring  of  clear  water 
it  is  frequently  visited  by  some  Durham  people  who 
have  never  heard  of  the  dark  traditions  concerning  it 
which  have  come  down  in  the  minds  of  old  people  in  the 
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community.  t>(nx'nty  yejirs  uiid  more  ;i<^'o  this  plan; 
belonged  to  a  family  by  the  name  of  i*eeler.  They  were 
people  of  poor  social  standing,  and  many  dark  stories 
were  told  to  th(^  discredit  of  its  meml)ers,  both  male  and 
female.  They  pretended  to  k<M'p  an  inn  and  sold  spirit- 
uous liquor,  as  was  the  custom  in  most  inns  of  th(^  day, 
and  uproarious  times  were  often  witnessed  in  the  small 
house  which  has  long  since  fallen  into  decay.  At  that 
time  the  road  ran  close  to  the  house,  and  traces  of  the 
old  roadway  are  still  to  be  seen, 

Mr.  H.  A.  Xeal  who  lives  less  than  a  half  mile  from 
the  place,  has  collected  the  facts  about  the  Peelers.  He 
says: 

"^lien  my  grandmother  moved  into  the  neighborhood 
about  fifty  or  more  years  ago,  there  were  some  old 
Rhodes  women  near  the  place  who  had  known  the 
Peelers.  They  told  her  that  Ben.  Peeler  took  in  travel- 
ers and  very  often  killed  them.  They  said  that  more 
than  one  had  been  known  to  go  there  and  had  never  been 
seen  afterwards.  Tradition  asserts  that  he  disposed  of 
the  bodies  of  his  victims  in  an  old  well  which  people 
now  living  have  pointed  out.  He  had  a  pasture  on  a 
creek  southwest  of  his  house  in  which  he  always  kept 
several  horses.  He  often  carried  horses  to  Ealeigh 
for  sale,  and  the  supposition  was  that  he  killed  his 
guests  in  order  to  get  their  mounts.  There  were  two 
girls  and  the  family  was  very  wild. 

^'The  grandson  of  one  of  the  old  ladies  (Mrs.  Rhodes) 
says  that  she  has  heard  his  grandmother  speak  of  the 
Peelers,  btit  only  remembers  that  there  were  two  boys, 
and  one  of  them  was  called  Tet-Tich-Eye,'  the  other 
'Red-Wine.' 

'*An  old  gentleman,  Alvis  Neal,  says  that  Ben.  Peeler 
had  a  wife,  and  the  family  left  the  Redmond  Place  when 
he  was  small.     He  had  never  heard  of  their  killing 
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people,  but  tiiev  had  the  reputation  of  bein;;  a  vei^  bad 
family. 

''Another  old  gentleman,  Turner  Browning,  says  there 
were  two  families  of  Peelers.  Ben.  Peeler  lived  at  the 
Kedmond  Place,  and  took  in  travelers,  the  other  family 
lived  about  half  a  mile  further  down  the  road  near  a 
cross-roads.  This  place  is  now  sometimes  called  Peel- 
er's Cross-roads.-' 

History  is  not  concerned  with  proving  whether  or  not 
Ben.  Peeler  really  did  kill  travelers  for  their  horses,  or 
whether  or  not  he  or  his  family  were  really  bad  people : 
but  it  does  like  to  know  what  fancies  of  the  horrible  or 
the  fearful  hung  around  the  beautiful  Redmond  Spring 
of  the  present  day  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
neighborhood  seventy-live  years  ago.  Perhaps  some 
poet  of  the  future,  or  some  writer  of  romance,  may  bq 
able  to  give  us  in  a  form  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  day  the 
story  of  the  adventures  of  '*Pet-Tich-Eye"  and  his  up- 
roarious brother  who  boasted  the  name  of  '*Red-Wine." 

THE  COENW.U.LIS  ROAD. 

To  the  people  of  North  Carolina  from  1776  till  the 
recent  Civil  War,  the  most  striking  incident  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  was  the  coming  of  Cornwallis  in  17S0 
and  1781.  Other  events  were  probably  more  important, 
but  here  was  a  genuine  adventure.  It  came  with  the 
glare  of  war,  it  swept  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
State,  it  settled  to  a  large  extent  the  fate  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  it  brought  into  the  bounds  of  North  Carolina 
one  of  the  few  world  figures  w^ho  ever  visited  it.  In 
the  numerous  traditions  which  have  come  down  from 
this  visit  it  is  clear  that  the  people  did  not  treasure  any 
hard  feelings  for  his  coming  or  his  going.  Stories  are 
found  in  abundance  which  relate  some  kindly  action  of 
the  British  commander. 

One   of   the   commonest    traditions    of    Cornwallis's 
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march  is  to  point  out  .some  road  wliicli  lit*  is  locally  be- 
lieved to  Lave  traveled.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  coun- 
ties iu  the  JState  which  have  not  such  a  road.  I  have 
heard  of  such  a  tradition  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kal- 
eigh,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Granville,  and  in  Dur- 
ham county  there  is  a  road  which  is  j^enerally  believed 
to  have  been  used  by  Cornwallis.  Yet  the  route  by 
which  .he  came  is  minutely  described  in  his  own  letters 
and  in  the  account  which  his  lieutenant,  Tarleton,  wrote 
and  pubiislied,  with  a  large  detailed  map  of  his  journey- 
ing. In  rh(,^  light  of  such  evidence  it  is  possible  to  say 
that  the  British  general  visited  neither  of  the  rhree 
localities  named. 

The  road  in  Durham  county  which  tradition  calls 
-'the  Cornwallis  Koad''  is  found  about  four  miles  south 
of  Durham  and  runs  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to 
Hillsboro.  It  is  now  unused  in  most  of  its  parts.  When 
I  first  saw  it  my  companion  ctilled  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  an  old  military  road,  built  after  the 
ancient  fashion  which  took  no  notice  of  grades.  It  was, 
in  fact,  not  till  the  year  ISOO  that  Telford  convinced 
English  people  that  in  building  roads  it  was  better  to 
go  around  a  hill  than  to  climb  over  it,  and  all  the  earlier 
English  military  roads  were  built  on  the  principle  that 
the  shortest  distance  between  points  is  a  straight  line. 
Xow  it  hapxjens  that  there  is  recorded  evidence  that 
in  another  campaign,  and  one  nearly  as  famous  as  that 
of  Cornwallis,  a  road  was  built  through  this  very  region 
— a  military  road,  too — and  there  is  not  much  doubt 
that  it  is  this  road  which  popular  tradition  has  ascribed 
to  Lord  Cornwallis. 

In  1771,  when  Gov.  Tryon  determined  to  restore  order 
and  obedience  to  law  in  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Reg- 
ulators, he  marched  with  an  army  from  New  Bern  to 
Hillsboro.  He  proceeded  up  the  Xeuse  to  Johnston 
Court  House,  where  he  halted  for  a  few  days.    Thence 
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he  proceeded  to  IIimtei*\s  Lodjr<i  in  the  foreM  of  the 
newly  formed  county  of  Wake,  ubout  four  mihis  .south  of 
the  site  of  KaJeigh,  and  heri^  he  halted  again,  ealling  the 
reluctant  Wake  militia  to  rally  around  his  standard. 
A  respecta])le  number  of  them  came,  souie  willingly 
and  some  unwillingly,  and  the  governor  moved  on 
toward  Hillsboro.  Till  that  time  no  good  road  had  been 
made  through  the  unsettled  wilderness  to  the  westward. 
Only  a  bridle  path  marked  the  way  and. this  was  not 
practicable  for  the  artillery  and  the  baggage  wagons. 
Tryon,  therefore,  cut  a  new  road  straight  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Hillsboro,  calling  it  ''Eamsgate  lioad.'"  The 
name  survives  in  the  vicinity  to  this  day,  but  the  popular 
mind  has  modified  it  into  ''Eamcat,"  and  a  part  of  this 
^'Eamcat  Koad''  is  still  in  use.  The  road  which  Dur- 
ham tradition  points  out  as  Cornwallis's  is  probably 
that  laid  out  by  Tryon.  It  ought  to  be  called  Tryon's 
road,  or — to  follow  his  own  preference — "The  Rams- 
gate  Eoad." 

Another  historic  road  in  Durham  county  is  a  part 
of  the  old  Trading  Path,  which  ran  from  the  James 
river  at  Bermuda  Hundred  to  the  Catawba  Indians, 
near  Charlotte.  It  was  the  first  route  of  travel  through 
this  part  of  the  country,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  it  was 
in  use  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  that 
is  to  say  at  the  time  when  the  first  settlers  were  finding 
homes  on  the  shores  of  the  Albemarle  Sound.  Possibly 
it  was  established  along  a  line  first  marked  out  by  the 
Indians  in  their  tribal  wanderings.  At  this  time  it  was 
used  frequently  by  the  traders  who  went  out  to  the 
Indians  for  Colonel  Thomas  Stegg  the  elder.  He  was 
a  man  of  means,  and  the  btisiness  he  built  up  fell  to 
his  grandson,  the  first  William  Byrd,  who  continued  it 
in  the  old  manner.  Byrd's  son,  William  Byrd  the 
second,  has  given  us  a  definite  account  of  the  Trading 
Path.    It  crossed  the  Roanoke  river  at  Moniseep  Ford, 
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about  a  mile  west  of  the  point  at  whieli  the  river  crosses 
the  North  Carolina  boiuidary  line,  curved  southward 
through  Granville  county,  pas.sing  westward  throuirh 
what  is  now  Durham  county  to  the  town  of  Hillsboro, 
thence  across  the  Haw  by  what  is  known  as  the  ilaw  Old 
Fields,  thence  bv  the  site  of  Graham,  across  Alamance 
river  at  the  famous  battletield,  to  th(^  Yadkin  at  Trading 
Ford — nearly  north  of  Salisbury — thfuce  south  to  the 
Gatawba  Indians  on  the  Catawba  river.  The  route  is 
clearly  traced  on  the  map  in  Tarleton's  Campaign  where 
the  old  pioneer's  path  though  now  a  great  highway,  was 
still  called  in  certain  i>iaces  the  Trading  Path. 

That  part  which  passed  through  Durham  county  en- 
tered it  at  a  point  opposite  the  little  station  of  Green's, 
on  the  O.  k  C.  Eailroad,  passed  westward  near  Williards- 
ville  on  the  railroad  to  Eoxboro  and  thence  to  Hillsboro. 
It  was  long  a  favored  road  between  Granville  county 
and  Hillsboro  and  was  used  as  the  regular  means  of 
w^agoniug  to  Petersburg,  Va.,  till  the  E.  .Jc  G.  Railway 
was  buiit.  It  traversed  that  part  of  the  country  which 
lies  about  ten  miles  north  of  Durham.  Will  not  some 
local  antiquarian  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  locating 
this  old  road  exactly?  And  that  done,  will  not  some 
funds  be  raised  for  erecting  memorials  along  its  course 
by  which  men  who  pass  may  understand  that  this  was 
the  artery  through  which  pulsated  the  hrst  blood  of 
civilization  in  these  parts? 

THE   PINHOOK   SETTLEMENT 

BY  W.   S.   LOCKHART 

The  student  of  history  has  long  ago  learned  that  the 
situation  of  a  country  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  are 
large  factors  in  determining  the  character  of  a  people. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  section  in  which  Durham 
is  situated.  The  city  is  built  on  a  low  ridge  which 
serves  as  a  watershed  between  the  Eno  and  the  Xeuse 
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oil  the  nor  111,  and  New  Hope  creek,  which  is  a  tribatarj 
of  the  Cape  Fear,  on  the  south.  As  might  be  expected 
the  soil  is  poor  and  unsuite<l  to  the  cultivation  of  most 
crops  that  a  pioneer  would  be  likely  to  raise.  So  a 
student  is  likely  to  conclude  that  in  the  early  settlement 
of  the  country  this  section  would  not  be  taken  up  by 
the  first  settlers.  The  more  fertile  tracts  along  the 
New  Hope  on  the  south  and  the  Eno  and  Neuse  on  the 
west  and  north  attracted  the  new  home-seekers  and  the 
land  lying  between  them  was  for  some  time  left  vacant. 
Later  on,  when  the  settlements  became  more  thickly  pop^ 
ulated,  the  shiftless  were  pushed  out  of  the  fertile  acres 
and  came  into  this  poor  section  of  country  and  built 
themselves  homes.  As  all  know,  the  shiftless  and  poor 
are  liable  to  give  way  to  the  less  refined  forms  of  vice 
and  we  find  the  people  of  this  section  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Also  it  is  likely  that  the  vicious  element  from 
adjacent  sections  drifted  into  such  places  as  this,  being 
spurned  by  the  more  wealthy  communities.  As  jjroof 
of  the  poverty  of  these  people  one  only  has  to  drive  out 
along  the  country  roads  in  any  direction  from  Durham. 
He  will  have  to  go  almost  a  dozen  miles  before  he  finds 
a  house  of  any  consequence  that  was  built  before  the 
Civil  War. 

The  foregoing,  I  think,  accounts  largely  for  the  strait- 
ened condition  and  low  morality  of  a  large  number  of 
the  old  inhabitants  of  this  section,  for  almost  any  old 
citizen  can,  if  he  chooses,  tell  you  interesting  tales  con- 
cerning the  exploits  of  certain  characters  who  used  to 
live  here.  These  people  generally  lived  in  little  com- 
munities, each  of  which  had  a  distinctive  name.  One 
of  these  places  which  was  in  what  is  now  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  of  Durham  was  called  Pinhook. 

Pinhook  was  near  the  place  where  the  West  Durham 
Cotton  Mill  has  been  erected.  The  house  stood  about  a 
hundred  vards  southwest  of  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
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mill.  Some  qut'stionable  charucteris  keja  a  re.sort  there, 
and  near  by  there  Ava.s  a  grog  shop.  Why  the  place  was 
called  Pinhook  is  not  known,  but  it  rertainly  went  by 
that  name  tor  a  number  of  years  before  the  Civil  War. 

Near  this  place  was  a  camping  ground  where  wagon- 
ers stopped  on  their  way  to  Kaleigh  and  other  eastern 
towns  before  the  time  of  railroads.  The  campers  got 
water  from  the  Pinhook  well  and  made  use  of  the  grove 
near  by,  where  they  tied  their  horses  and  were  protected 
somewhat  by  the  trees  from  the  weather.  It  is  said  that 
a  man,  who  later  was  a  citizen  of  Durham  and  became 
quite  rich,  was  a  pale,  sallow-looking  boy  at  the  time 
Pinhook  was  experiencing  its  balmiest  days.  He  car- 
ried watermelons  otit  to  the  old  camp  ground,  piled 
them  up  in  the  fence  corners,  and  sold  them  to  the 
wagoners  who  doubtless  found  them  refreshing  after 
their  long  draughts  of  liery  corn  liquor  which  they 
bought  from  the  Pinhook  grog  shop.  In  this  way  he 
started  a  fortune  which  became  quite  considerable  be- 
fore his  death. 

Besides  being  a  favorite  stopping-place  for  the  wagon- 
ers, Pinhook  was  knosvn  for  miles  around.  Its  fame 
spread  as  far  as  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  northwest,  as 
may  to  this  day  be  learned  from  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  <ounrry  communitie.s,  and  even  the  students  of 
the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  had  the  habit  of  coming 
over  when  they  wished  to  go  off  on  a  lark.  It  was 
known  as  a  place  of  brawls  and  rough-and-tumble  fights, 
drinking,  gambling  and  other  forms  of  amusement, 
where  the  natives  and  visitors  met  to  have  a  rough,  roar- 
ing, and,  to  them,  glorious  time. 

Pinhook  was  the  best  known  of  n  number  of  houses 
of  rather  shady  reputation  around  West  Durham  and  a 
little  west  of  it.  The  section  from  this  settlement  as 
far  east  as  the  wye  near  East  Durham  was,  in  the  lan- 
guage, of  a  citizen  of  Durham,  "a  roaring  old  place" 
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before  and  for  a  while  after  the  war.  Dowu  near  the 
wye  a  man  named  A'icker.s  kept  a  liquor  shop,  and  just 
west  of  him  onc^  W  illiam  Pratt,  \\'ho  was  quite  a  wealthy 
man  for  this  time,  also  dispensed  "the  univc^rsal  pan- 
acea.-' It  may  be  added  that  at  various  times  liquor 
was  sold  at  several  other  places  in  what  is  now  the  city 
of  Durham. 

Au  amusing  incident  is  told  of  an  old  man  of  the 
neighborhood,  now  many  years  dead,  who,  not  to  men- 
tion a  rather  ordinary  cognomen,  gloried  in  the  pne- 
nomen,  ''Wash.**  He  vsas  a  notorious  rowdy,  a  man  who 
drank  and  was  known  far  and  wide  for  his  boisterous 
carousing.  When  the  Xortli  Carolina  Hailroad  was  in 
process  of  construction,  it  v.as  announced  that  on  a 
certain  day  a  train  ^^  ould  approach  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  place  where  Durham  is  now  situated.  Many  of 
the  people  of  the  community  collected  at  the  appointed 
time  to  see  the  new  won<ler.  Among  these  were  the 
aforementioned  "Wash"  and  his  wife.  Like  almost  all 
trains,  ancient  and  modern,  this  traiti  was  late  and  after 
waiting  some  time  "WavSh"  announced  that  he  was 
thirsty.  So  with  much  fussing  and  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
testations of  his  wife  he  declared  that  he  was  going  to 
Vickers*s  tavern  to  get  him  some  liquor.  The  good  lady 
objected  in  a  most  strenuous  manner,  urging  the  great 
danger  from  the  expected  train,  but  "Wash''  was  obdu- 
rate. He,  therefore,  secured  a  bushel  of  corn,  a  gallon 
jug  and  a  blind  horse  and  set  out.  It  was  not  more  than 
a  mile  to  the  tavern  and  it  so  happened  that  the  ever 
watchful  Mrs.  "Wash"  spied  the  train  approaching  from 
one  direction  and  her  husband  from  the  other  at  the 
same  time.  Screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice  and  with 
outstretched  arms  she  ran  to  meet  her  beloved  spouse. 
Before  she  reached  him  the  train  passed  and  the  blind 
horse,  frightened  by  the  unusual  noise,  threw  the 
doughty  tippler  and  broke  his  jug.     Immediately  Mrs. 
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"Wash's"  f(*ar  was  turned  into  joy  and  she  ran  back  to 
her  friends,  clapping  her  hands  and  shouting:  **Glory 
to  God!  *Wash'  is  safe  and  his  jug  of  liquor's  broke!'' 

With  the  growth  of  the  city  of  Durham  these  old  in- 
habitants learned  new  ways  and  many  of  their  descend- 
ents  are  now  regarded  as  the  city's  most  valuable  citi- 
zens. Indeed,  with  new  conditions,  the  old  have  almost 
been  forgotten  and  it  will  be  only  a  few  years  till  you 
cannot  find  a  man  who  ever  heard  of  Pinhook.  Thus  the 
old  is  being  continually  swallowed  up  by  the  new. 
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GENERAL  SLADE'S  JOURNAL  OF  A  TRIP  TO 
TENNESSEE 

The  followiiio:  journal  was  found  among  the  Blade 
Papers?  in  the  handwritin.i;  of  General  Jeremiah  Slade, 
of  Martin  county,  N.  C,  and  althousrh  there  is  notliing 
in  it  which  directly  attributes  it  to  his  authorship,  it 
seems  undoubtedly  to  haye  been  his  composition.  It 
is  the  yiew  of  a  broad-minded  man,  a  shrewd  observer, 
and  an  intelligent  North  Carolinian  made  at  a  time 
when  there  were  few  people  in  the  State  putting  down 
on  paper  their  impressions  of  the  things  which  they  saw 
around  them.  It  is  copied  here  with  faithfulness,  the 
editor  taking  no  other  liberty  than  now  and  then  to 
write  out  an  abbreyiation  or  other  expression  which 
otherwise  would  obscure  the  sense  and  to  reduce  to  mod- 
ern form  the  author's  capitalization.  The  beauties  of 
nature  deeply  impressed  the  diarist,  and  his  descriptions 
of  the  mountains  are  almost  good  literature.  It  has 
required  some  self-restraint  to  keep  the  editor  from 
improying  them  in  some  essential  points.  J.  S.  B. 

A  Journal  of  a  Journey  from  Williamston,  Martin 
County,  y.  C,  to  Nashyille,  Tennessee,  commenced  on 
the  27th  day  of  June,  1819. 

Dined  at  John  Griffin's,  stopped  at  Wilson  Sherrod's, 
fed  and  rested  my  horse,  bill  25cs.,  and  arrived  at  Tar- 
boro  that  evening. 

28. 

After  arranging  some  private  business  and  visiting  my 
friends  with  whom  I  had  some  agreeable  conversation 
on  the  subject  of  my  journey,  set  out  about  10  «>'clock, 
bill  Mrs.  Gregory  fl.50,  Mc William  .?1.20.  By  12I2 
arrived  at  Mr.  W.  Parker's  to  dinner,  spent  about  2 
hours  in  very  agreeable  conversation  with  him  and  his 
amiable  ladv ;  bill  50cs.     Set  out  at  3  o'clock,  stoppd. 
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at  Daniels  a  few  minutes  to  have  my  horse  ^^'ate^e(l  and 
get  some  grog,  went  on,  met  very  unexpectedly  an  old 
acquaintance,  :\rr.  James  Blount,  from  Georgia.  After 
usual  ceremonies  went  on  and  arrived  at  sundown  at 

the  well  known  stand  in  Xash  (,Vjunty,  Mr.  J. T's, 

where  I  put  up  the  night.  Went  to  bed  supperless. 
Saw  there  all  the  features  of  uncivilized  life  and  that 
Mr.  T 's  daughters  though  unmarried  all  had  sep- 
arate names,  as  Polly  H ,  Ann  B &c. 

29. 

Set  off  from  T "s  before  sunrise.  Bill  50cs.  Memo. 

a  lame  man  with  a  blind  horse  staid  last  night  at  T *s 

who  had  been  eight  days  traveling  from  Raleigh  there, 
only  thirty-five  miles.  Arrived  at  ^Majr.  Alford's  to 
Breakfast,  where  I  met  with  every  attention,  and  treated 
very  hospitably,  Bill  oOcs.  Arrived  at  Raleigh  at  12 
o'clock,  at  Col.  Cooke's.  After  dinner  having  dressed 
strolled  out  to  stroll  up  and  down  the  principal  streets 
withotit  appearing  to  notice  one  of  the  puffed  little  great 
men  of  the  city,  being  resolved  to  observe  as  little 
ceremony  towards  them  as  they  are  usually  in  the  habit 
of  shewing  to  all  strangers,  and  after  visiting  my  cousins 
at  Mrs.  Pulium's,  conversing  with  them  for  a  vrhile,  I 
returned  to  my  lodgings.  In  course  of  the  day  had  occa- 
sion to  call  on  the  deputy  clerk  of  the  Federal  court  on 
business,  was  ushered  into  his  office  with  all  the  haut- 
tuer  of  a  French  exciseman,  and  treated  with  every 
mark  of  supercillious  pride  and  haiiirhty  arrogance  and 
finally  dismissed  with  contempt.  After  supper  I  retired 
to  my  room  where  I  was  visited  by  J.  B,  Slade.  my  rela- 
tion, who  staid  with  me  all  night  &  we  pass  the  time 
much  more  agreeable  than  I  had  done  during  the  day. 

30th. 

Left  Raleigh  at  Sunrise,  Bill  .^2.00  with  a  perfect  con- 
firmation of  former  opinion  '^'that  the  citizens  are  a  per- 
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feet  set  of  blood  suckers  who  prey  upon  rli(,'  vitals  of  the 
State  and  wallow  in  luxuriant  indolence.'^  Arrive  at 
Jones'  to  brkit, :  l)ill  GOcs.  Arrived  at  Cliapell  that  even- 
ing in  a  severe  shower  of  Rain  ( which  tho'  not  so  agree- 
able to  my  situation  was  most  acceptabh.*  to  visitors  to 
that  part  of  the  country,  as  it  was  and  had  been  for  some 
time  so  dry  as  to  endanger  the  crops  of  corn  in  all  the 
upi)er  country.  Wheat  crops  uncommonly  good,  price 
25es  per  bus.  &  little  or  no  demand  for  it  at  that  or  even 
any  price).  At  Mrs.  Mitchedl's  Hotel  was  met  and 
greeted  as  soon  as  arrived  l>y  cousin  Jeremiah  and 
Thomas  B.  Slade,  dined,  after  the  shower  was  over  went 
with  Cousin  Thomas  to  ]Mr.  Mooring\s  Hotel,  was  intro- 
duced to  several  collegiates  of  respectability  &  to  Mr. 
Mark  Henderson,  attorney  at  law,  whom  I  found  par- 
ticularly agreeable,  polite  and  attentive,  &  as  we 
returned  to  Mr.  Mitchell's  invited  us  to  his  father's. 
Pleasant  Henderson's  Esqr.  to  sup  &:  spend  the  evening, 
which  we  accepted,  (Cousin  Thomas  from  an  inclina- 
tion to  be  with  the  young  ladies  of  the  family  vS:  I  for  the 
gratification  of  an  acquaintance  of  so  respectable  a 
family  1.  On  entering  tlie  house  I  was  introduced  by 
Cousin  Thomas  to  a  :Miss  Kittrell  &  to  Miss  Eliza  Hen- 
derson, only  daughter  of  Mr.  P.  H,,  who,  take  her  all 
in  all  I  tho'  not  a  Venus  di  Medici  in  form  &  feature")  is 
as  pretty,  agreeable,  and  desirable  as  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  She  was  easy  in  her  manners,  gracefuU  in  her 
actions  &  movements,  condescending  arid  affible  in  con- 
versation, still  modest  and  unassuming.  We  spent  the 
evening  till  late  bed-time  in  very  agreeable  conversation, 
when  we  retired  to  Mrs.  ^Mitchell's  &  rested  for  the  night. 

Thursday,  July  1st. 

After  breakft.  visited  college  Avhich  appeared  almost 
deserted,  except  now  and  then  a  solitary  Ba'-helor 
silently  gli<ling  across  the  long  passages.     The  Dialectic 
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Hall  appeared  much  iinproved  since  my  last  visit,  the 
library  has  received  a  lar<re  acfiuisition  of  books  to  the 
amt.  of  five  hundred  dollars  within  the  last  year.  Met 
there  ^Mr.  Thomas  (lre(^n,  of  Va.,  late  of  the  scnir.  class. 
He  appeared  very  much  reserved,  and  tho'  we  had  been 
formerly  acquainted  he  seemed  not  disposd  to  renew  it. 
Returned  to  Mrs.  Mitchell's  to  dinner  and  shortly  after 
set  out  for  Hillsboro,  accompanied  by  Cousin  Thos.  Bill 
with  :Mrs.  Mitchell  ?2.00.  We  arrived  at  Thompson's 
Inn  in  Hillsboro  at  sunset,  disappointed  in  our  expecta- 
tions of  meeting  Mrs.  Doctr.  Pugh  &  others  on  their 
way  to  Louisiana,  nor  did  they  arrive  daring  my  stay  in 
Hillsboro. 

2nd. 

Left  Hillsboro  after  Breakft,  Bill  ?1.80.  Crossed 
Troliner's  Bridge  about  12  o'clock:  had  a  smart  words 
wdth  Mrs.  Troliner  about  the  toll,  paid  20cs  and  parted 
in  friendship.  Dined  at  Mr.  Cook's,  found  him  to  have 
been  a  red  coaier,  dinner  w^  horse  feed  50cts.  Went  on 
to  Mr.  James  Dicks,  stopped,  claimed  acquaintance,  and 
took  some  good  whiskey,  paid  lOcts.  Arrived  at  Greens- 
boro at  sunset,  put  up  at  the  sign  of  the  Three  Ships 
under  Sail;  looked  more  like  nine  stack-poles  with 
sprouts  grown  out  round  them.  Suppd.  and  staid  that 
.night,  bill  $1.00  cts. 

3rd. 

Next  morning  eight  o'clock  found  me  at  friend  Stock- 
ton's where  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  determine  whether 
my  appearance  was  a  greater  source  of  satisfaction  to 
the  good  family  or  myself.  The  truth  is  that  I  received 
every  mark  of  attention  and  respect,  as  well  as  every 
demonstration  of  unalloyed  friendship  and  almost  rela- 
tive affection.  The  overflowing  of  their  spontaneous 
good  wishes  was  almost  overwhelming,  as  they  entered 
into  the  circumstances  of  our  first  acquaintance  and  re- 
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lilted  all  the  occurrences  of  our  earli<'8t  knowledge  of 
each  other,  ^virh  every  exaggeration  of  my  actions  and 
imputing  to  me  many  credits  to  which  I  thought  myself 
unentitled  to,  and  all  before  genlmn.  &  ladies  of  the  first 
standing,  who  happened  to  be  present  to  my  consider- 
able discomtirure.  i  Hreakftd.  &  dined  with  them,  jind 
in  the  evening  went  to  t^alem,  paid  bill  for  Brkft.  & 
Dinr.  &  H  fu.  SOcts.  At  Salem  after  some  ceremonious 
obsevances  I  obtained  the  pleasure  of  the  girls'  company 
at  my  room  in  the  evening.*  They  suppd.  with  me  & 
staid  till  dark  when  I  escorted  them  to  their  homes,  and 
parted  with  them  loaded  with  their  good  wishes.  Ee- 
turned  to  my  lodgings  for  the  night. 

4th. 

Rose  &  wrote  a  letter  to  Capt  Edwd.  Yellowly,  placed 
it  in  the  p.  office,  paid  my  bill,  §2.80  cts.  (S:  set  out  on  my 
journey.  Dined  at  Ha  user  town,  pd.  bill  oOcts.  Set  out  for 
Mr.  Sheppard's  but  past  there  and  reached  at  dusk  ^Ir. 
Unthank's,  ten  miles  beyond  the  Pilot  Mountain,  whose 
granduer  cS:  sublimity  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expec- 
tation. Its  summit  appears  like  a  Hat  Crovvn  above  the 
brim,  as  the  mountain  rises  like  an  obtuse  cone  from  its 
base  to  an  enormous  height:  there  it  is  capped  by  a 
vertical  column  of  rock  for  the  height  ( from  the  distance 
I  was  from  it^i  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  perpen- 
dicular, the  rock  bare  and  inaccessible  for  even  human 
exertion,  except  only  on  one  side,  where  with  great  diffi- 
culty it  may  be  surmounted.  The  top  is  the  form  of  a 
dome  and  elegantly  crowned  with  trees  and  shrubbery. 

5th. 

Left  Unthank's  at  sunrise,  bill  fi5cts.  Arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Edge  to  breakfast  at  Mr.  Mankin's, 
where  while  brkft.  was  preparing  I  indulged  in  all  the 
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surronndinix  subliiuitv  of  th(*  Liiit4litv  ridi^e  stretching: 
from  X.  to  S.  that  seemed  almost  to  war  with  Heaven 
and  to  place  a  final  bar  to  the  northwest  winds.  Set 
out  from  Xankin's  at  eleven  o'clock  (bill  Bocts.)  to 
ascend  the  mountains.  Drove  up  to  the  first  level  but 
found  it  too  much  for  my  horse.  At  the  second  rise  dis- 
mounted, laid  otif  my  coat  «S:  walked  up,  driving  my  horse 
before  me.  On  reaching  the  Seconal  level,  at  the  half- 
way spring,  I  fell  in  with  a  young  gentn.  resting,  who 
afterwards  turned  out  to  be  Mi*.  WuLMcKenny,  of  Surry, 
N.  Cr.,  who  had  ascended  the  mountain  just  before 
me.  After  partaking  of  a  copious  draught  of  the  de- 
lightful crystaline  water  that  trickled  from  an  impend- 
ing rock,  we  set  out  in  company,  and  after  winding  some 
time  between  impending  cliifs  in  a  ^vinding  and  circuit- 
ous direction  we  came  to  the  third  rest,  which  happened 
to  be  the  top  of  a  knob,  bare  and  open  to  all  the  country 
below  and  commanded  the  view  of  all  the  country  to  the 
southward  <&:  eastward ;  and  I  am  certain  my  mind  was 
never  more  delighted  and  astonished  at  the  same  time. 
The  hills  and  Talleys  l^meath  pictured  to  me  at  once 
the  ocean  after  a  severe  gale  of  wind.  The  hills  next 
the  ridge  resembled  waves  when  sinking  and  bobbing 
about,  while  the  Sorrowtown  [Saura-Town]  Mountain  to 
the  east  and  the  Pilot  to  the  So.,  with  its  top  like  a 
combing  swell,  seemed  moving  on  apace  as  if  intended  to 
sweep  over  the  intermediated  space. and  try  their  force 
against  the  mighty  Ridge.  We  proceeded  then  to  the 
summit,  which  seemed  to  overlook  the  world.  After 
resting  a  few  minutes  we  descended  a  hill  to  a  branch, 
the  head  of  the  Ohio  River.  Then  proceeding  tip  a  glen 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  we  came  to  an  excellent  spring 
and  partook  freely  of  the  water  and  rested  a  while. 
Went  on  through  the  mountains,  a  very  ba<l  road  for 
about  three  miles  to  ^U\  ]\rckenny's  brother**,  where  we 
stopped,  had  our  horses  fed,  and  dined.     After  dinner  I 
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went  on  alone,  Mr.  ]McK.  not  ii;oin^  f;irth<T  Chill  35rts.  i  ; 
and  at  dark  I  arrived  at  a  Mr.  JJetts',  five  miles  beluw 
the  Poplar  Cami),  where  1  put  up  for  the  night. 

6th. 

Left  Betts'  early  (bill  50.)  Descended  Iron  Moun- 
tain about  eight  o'cloci^,  where  I  couhl  but  stop  a  few 
moments  and  admire  the  stupendous  height  of  the  sur- 
rounding cliffs  .S:  knobs,  vrhere  it  would  seem  that  nature 
had  frolicked  &  sported  with  her  daughter  earth  .S:  tried 
into  what  grotesque  contortions  she  could  throw  her ;  for 
such  a  beautiful  contrast  of  acclivity  and  declivity  never 
before  had  presented  itself  to  my  view.  After  crossing 
at  the  bottom  a  small  rivulet,  my  way  wound  along 
on  the  edge  of  a  declivity  hewn  out  of  the  rotten  rock 
(of  which  these  mountains  seem  to  be  composed),  just 
sufficiently  wide  for  a  waggon  to  pass,  which  reminded 
me  of  Capt.  Riley's  ''Jew's  leap  along  the  Atlas,"  where 
for  half  a  mile  had  I  have  met  a  waggon,  one  of  us  must 
have  inevitably  have  tumbled  down  the  precipice  into 
the  river  below,  that  was  dammed  &  deep.  My  curiosity 
had  to  give  way  to  my  necessity  in  stopping  to  examine 
the  iron-works  at  Poplar  Camp  furnace,  as  my  time 
\\'ould  not  admit  of  any  delay.  I  passed  on  over  hills  & 
valleys  and  narrow  ravines  to  Jackson's  Ferry  across 
New  River,  the  main  prong  of  the  source  of  the  Ohio. 
It  was  about  a  hundred  yards  wide  &  twenty  five 
feet  deep  at  the  ferry,  apparently  still,  lympid.  and  as 
clear  as  crystal  (ferriage  25).  Crossed  to  Mr.  Saun- 
ders- immediately  on  the  opposite  bank  where  I  break- 
fasted (bill  STio  I.  Proceeded  up  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  for  about  two  miles  where  the  eye  could  not  possi- 
bly be  more  engaged  «&  delighted  than  with  so  diversified 
a  scene  of  impending  rocks,  stupendous  cliffs,  and  tum- 
bling roaring  cascades,  that  rolled  over  the  ledge  of 
rocks  that  stretched  athwart  its  current  in  every  direc- 
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tion.  The  road  struck  oil'  at  ri^lit  angles  vvitL  the  river 
along  a  rivulet  to  the  north  and  through  vali»n'.s  of  ap- 
pearance, that  seemed  in  many  pla(*e.s  to  be  threatened 
with  overwhelming  destruction  from  the  impending 
hills,  until  I  came  into  the  main  stage  road  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  country,  a  few  miles  below  the 
town  of  Wythe,  in  Va.,  where  I  soon  arrived,  passing 
along  a  valley  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  with  a  neat 
house  and  farm  for  every  quarter  of  a  mile.  House.s 
chietly  built  of  hewn  logs  with  chinks  left  large,  plas- 
tered .^  whitewashed  outside,  that  gives  them  quite  an 
agreeable  &  neat  appearance.  Wythe,  like  most  inland 
towns,  has  but  one  street,  which  is  the  main  stage  road 
that  runs  through  it  from  east  to  west,  which  is  hlled  on 
each  side  with  neat  buildings,  chieiiy  of  wood  in  the 
manner  before  described,  however,  with  some  exceptions 
of  elegant  brick  &.  stone.  The  court  house  is  large 
but  built  of  wood  and  in  a  very  ordinary  manner,  .k 
much  out  of  repair,  and  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  which  gives  it  a  still  more  disagreeable  appear- 
ance. Its  situation,  however,  is  pleasant  .S:  agreeable, 
standing  on  a  plain  just  tinder  the  Blue  Ridge  that  over- 
hangs it  &  seems  to  frown  on  it  with  supercilious  grand- 
ure.  I  stopped  at  the  Wythe  Hotel,  striking  for  its 
large  sign  &  stiperliuous  emblematic  paintings,  which 
time  at  present  won't  permit  me — had  I  an  inclination — 
to  describe.  In  the  evening  set  out  for  Mr.  Drury's  [?] 
a  stage  house,  14  miles  from  Wythe  (bill  60).  Pas.^ed 
along  a  valley  equally  striking  for  elegance  and  high 
state  of  cultivation  as  thickly  inhabited  as  usual  to  the 
stage  house,  where  I  came  at  dark.  Found  it  much 
crowded  with  travellers,  supped  and  some  desultory  con- 
versation, retired  for  the  night. 

7th. 
Set  out  at  five  o'clock  for  Abington,  forty  five  miles 
distant,  where  I  arrived  after  stopping  at  S  o.  at  an  old 
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Duteliiuau'.s  house,  a  stage  lioiise^  for  hrkft.  (bill  42 j, 
who  related  several  anecdotes  of  the  lievolutioiiary  War 
— ^'all  of  which  he  saw  and  part  of  which  he  was.''  Passed 
along  the  valley  of  Holston  Kiver,  which  1  crossed  many 
times,  the  road  running  nearly  straiglit  and  intersecting 
the  meandering  of  the  Holston.  Passing  over  the  nolLs  .& 
knobs  of  the  hills,  iliat  project  to  it  on  either  side,  cov- 
ered with  fragments.  Knobs  of  limestone  rock,  left 
bare  &  projecting  out  of  the  ground  in  every  direction, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  without  tumbling  over 
them,  form  for  about  ten  miles  the  most  disagreeable 
road  I  ever  travelled,  and  would  nut  risk  my  head  in  a 
I)ublic  stage  on  any  considerations,  as  they  go  thunder- 
ing over  the  rock  at  half  speed  in  a  four  horse  stage 
with  very  frequently  a  drunken  driver;  and  a  striking 
result  is  that  you  will  scarcely  pass  a  stage  house  with- 
out seeing  two  or  three  wrecked  stages. 

I  dined  at  a  miserable  tavern  about  17  miles  below 
Abington  (bill  -121-),  stopped  at  a  very  decent  brick 
tavern  about  8  miles  from  A.,  rested  &  took  some  refresh- 
ment (paid  15).  The  valley  of  the  Holston  so  far  is 
very  fertile  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  the  cotm- 
try  becoming  more  level  as  I  progress  down  the  river 
which  runs  west. 

Abington,  or  Abingdon,  is  something  larger  than 
Wythe,  but  not  so  handsomely  situated,  being  more 
broken.  The  buildings  are  principally  wood,  but  a 
greater  proportion  of  brick  with  an  elegant  brick  C.  H. 
the  town  has  not  still  the  neatness  of  appearance  that 
Wythe  has :  has  but  one  tavern  which,  tho',  is  a  good  one 
&  well  furnished  &  attended.  It  is  more  a  manufactur- 
ing than  a  commercial,  &  in  consequence  of  the  salt 
works  in  its  vicinity  is  a  place  of  considerable  resort  of, 
and  importance  to,  all  the  western  country.  Salt  sells 
at  the  works  at  $1.75  per  52  lb.  &  that  very  damp. 
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8th. 

Left  Abington  after  brkft.  I  bill  §2.j,  the  road  very 
muddy  ^  .slippery  iu  eou.sequeiice  ol  a  rain  the  uight  be- 
fore. Diued  at  Mr.  Goodsou's  (bill  50ej.  The  country, 
as  I  descended  along  the  ilolston  was  more  fertile  in 
appearance,  but  in  a  worse  wtate  of  cultivation  than 
below  AbiugTon.  The  inhabitants  seemed  more  like  the 
lessees  of  some  large  proprietor  than  the  real  possc.'ssors 
of  the  soil,  which  1  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  the  fact; 
for  as  I  passed,  once  in  about  every  three  or  four  miles, 
I  could  see  an  attempt  at  style  and  graudure,  but  en- 
tirely void  of  taste  or  elegance  (notwithstanding  they 
seemed  to  have  sjjared  neither  labor  or  expencej,  and 
still  th(>  outward  appearances  as  far  exceeds  the  house- 
wifery as  ours  does  theirs.  I  proceeded  on  to  Mrs. 
Nicely "s,  where  I  arrived  at  sundown,  where  Mr.  Mush- 
row,  of  Ya.,  who  had  traveled  with  me  from  Mr.  Good- 
son's,  «S:  I  were  compelled  to  become  our  own  hostler, 
the  wido^v's  servant  being  gone  to  a  neighbor's  reaping. 
Mrs.  X.  lived  about  three  miles  within  the  Tennessee 
line,  so  that  this  was  my  first  essay  into  that  State, 
where  altho*  so  near  the  Va.  line,  still  I  thought  that 
I  perceived  a  striking  difference  in  the  manners  and 
habits,  which  afterwards  as  I  progressed  into  the  State 
developed  themselves  still  more  forcibly — which  assimi- 
lated more  to  the  manners  of  our  State  in  the  less  refined 
part. 

9th. 

Set  off  from  Mrs.  Nicely's  at  sunrise  (bill  50).  Came 
to  Mr.  J.  L.  Gains  to  brkft.  who  was  a  distant  relative 
of  Mr.  Mushrow's  and  nephew  to  Genl.  E.  P,  Gains,  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  who  treated  us  with  much  attention 
(bill  40.).  We  passed  some  smelting  mills  across  a 
branch  of  the  Holston.  They  were  at  work  and  seemed 
to  be  new  &  in  fine  order.     About  a  half  mile  below  is 
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the  head  of  navigatiou  of  the  Moijstoii,  which  in  prinei- 
pallj  carried  on  by  rafts  iu  time«  of  fre«het«.  Uowever, 
they  navigate  the  river  also  with  keeled  bateaux,  built 
very  sharp  from  ♦jO  to  TO  feet  long  and  8  or  ten  feet 
beanij  with  a  companionway  extending  nearly  two  thirds 
of  their  length,  raised  to  the  height  of  six  feet  above 
their  gunnelSy  with  space  left  on  each  to  pass  from  stem 
to  stern;  «S:  this  companionway  is  shingled  over  and 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  an  old  fashioned  hip- 
roofed  house.  These  boats  are  used  to  take  down  salt 
which  is  waggoned  from  the  factory  near  Abington  to 
the  Mussle  Shoals  and  below;  but  these  boats  seldom 
ever  attempt  to  ascend  the  river,  in  consequence  of  the 
obstructive  rocks  and  shoals  and  the  extreme  distance, 
which  is  7.30  miles  from  the  Mussle  Shoals.  This  land- 
ing is  called  the  Boat  Yard  .&  appears  to  be  a  place  of 
business  as  there  are  stores  and  shops.  One  mile  still 
down  the  Holston,  which  is  an  hundred  yards  wide  with 
many  beauritiil  islands  in  it,  is  a  new  toll  bridge  across 
the  north  fork  of  the  Holston,  which  is  also  100  yards 
wide  at  its  junction,  built  upon  stone  pillars  in  very  neat 
and  workmanlike  manner,  .&  for  strength  and  elegance 
excels  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen  (toll  25). 
Dined  at  Mr.  Vaughau'S  (bill  50),  proceeded  on  to  Sur- 
goinsville,  a  new  town  on  the  Holston  ten  miles  above 
Rogersville,  which  as  yet  is  neither  conspictious  for  ele- 
gance, neatness,  or  design,  and  appears  more  like  the 
result  of  mad  speculation  than  for  beneticial  design, 
for  publick  utility,  accomodation  miserable  for  both 
horse  &  man. 

10th. 

Set  out  from  Stirgoinsville  after  sunrise  (bill  -i?1.00), 
h'ft  Mr.  Mushrow  complaining  of  the  headache  as  ustial, 
arrived  at  Eogersville  to  brkft.  (bill  75).  Kogersville, 
the  county  seat  of  Hawkins  County,  is  a  considerable 
place   for   an    inland   country    town.     Built  chiefly  of 
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brick,  has  con^siderable  trade,  and  is  muck  rescjitcd,  bein<^ 
the  half  way  stage  i'rom  Abiugtou  to  Kuoxville.  It 
is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Holstou  but  uot  imme- 
diately on  the  river:  the  land  of  an  inferior  quality  to 
the  eastern  part  of  the  valley  ami  less  improvc^d,  the 
inhabitants  consequently  less  wealthy.  Left  Ko^ers- 
ville  at  12  o.,  went  on  alone  still  along  the  valley  of 
Holston,  which  is  bounded  on  the  X.  cS:  W.  by  the  Clinch 
mountain,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Blue  Eidge.  The 
valley  is  intersected  by  innumerable  streamlets  of  pure 
limestone  water  of  crystalline  clearness,  across  many 
of  which  are  grist  &  saw  mills  that  seem  to  have  been 
profitable,  as  near  most  of  them  the  mud-plastered  log 
huts  are  contrasted  with  huge  brick  houses,  built  at 
much  expence  apparently,  but  entirely  destitute  of  taste 
or  elegance.  My  horse  nearly  exhausted,  scarcely  able 
to  get  him  along.  Was  overtaken  by  Mr.  Mushrow  & 
Mr.  Sims,  of  Xashville,  iS:  we  proceeded  in  company  to 
Mr.  Xall's  where  we  dined  (bill  50).  Here  the  valley 
appeared  much  narrower  than  I  had  seen  it,  seemingly 
not  more  than  a  mile  wide  and  more  fertile.  We  all  set 
out  in  company,  passed  along  the  river  bank  for  some 
distance,  then  turning  a  little  more  to  the  west  the  val- 
ley widened  and  became  much  more  level  than  I  had  seen 
since  I  crossed  the  Ridge  &  of  inferior  quality,  more 
thinly  inhabited  and  the  habitations  more  miserable 
than  before.  We  passed  Bean's  Station  at  sundown, 
where  Mr.  Mushrow  stopped,  but  Mr..  Sims  &  myself 
went  on  to  the  Widow  Copeland's,  two  miles  further, 
where  we  stopped  for  the  night. 

11th. 

We  set  out  before  sunrise  from  Mrs.  Copeland's  (bill 
75),  passed  through  much  such  country  as  we  had  done 
the  latter  part  of  the  day  before  seventeen  miles  to  Mr. 
Juornegain's   to   brkft.,   rested   three  hours    (bill   75), 
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Proceeded  to  Knoxville  tliro'  a  still  poorer  .soil,  the 
mouutains  having  disappeared  on  l)oth  sides  and  the 
country  beeoaie  quite  a  level  pincy  woods.  In  my  way 
to  Knoxville  I  passed  the  town  ot  Kutledge,  which  is  the 
county  seat  of  Sevier  Co'ty.  It  is  a  very  incousideraljle 
place  of  a  most  miserable  appearance,  Imilt  chietly  of 
log-houses,  with  a  very  indittereut  court  house,  which  is 
rather  singular  in  this  State,  as  their  chief  pride  seems 
to  be  displayed  in  building  tine  brick  tourt  houses  and 
jails.  Such  a  display  of  large  daubed  signs  I  never 
before  witnessed.  It  would  seem  from  their  magnitude 
and  the  glaringness  of  the  representations  attempted  to 
be  painted  on  them  that  the  people  were  only  susceptible 
to  occular  demonstration.  One  at  a  miserable  looking 
log  inn  more  particularly  attracted  my  attention:  it 
was  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  large  barn  door,  (with  a  coun- 
terscarp suspended  to  the  bottom  about  eight  inches  on 
which  the  inn-keeper*s  name  was  inscribed  in  capitals), 
on  which  I  am  certain  that  the  venerable  Father  of  his 
Coutry  was  never  so  basely  caracatured.  He  was  rep- 
resented on  horseback,  his  horse  white  with  a  neck  that 
bore  about  the  same  proportion  to  his  body  that  a 
heron's  does;  and  indeed  the  whole  representation  was 
equally  absurd  &  ridiculous. 

KNOXVILLE. 

Is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  tlie  Holston  on  a  very 

broken  hilly  place,   intersected  by  a  creek   that  runs 

nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  across  which  are 

several  mills,  besides  tanneries  and  whiskey  distilleries 

I  which  gives  it  quite  an  unpleasant  scent  along  those 

%  streets  most  contiguous  to  it.     The  town  has.  however,  a 

g  very  neat  and  agreeable  appearance,  a  place  of  extensive 

I  trade  for  an  inland  town,  and  of  much  resort,  having 

r  been  the  seat  of  government  of  the  State  for  some  time. 

h  lias  apparently  very  respectable  society  and  considerable 


I 
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retiiiement.  The  towu  is  ubout  the  size  of  Kaleigh,  N. 
Ca.  but  more  thickly  built,  mostly  of  brick  but  uot  in  so 
good  taste. 

12th. 

Left  Kuoxville  by  sunrise;  on  thro'  a  much  leveller 
country  than  I  met  with  on  this  side  of  the  Ulue  Itidge. 
Land  of  an  inferior  quality  ^c  much  thinlier  inhabited 
and  more  in  style  of  X.  Ca.  Stopped  at  Campbell's  Sta- 
tion for  brakft.  but  could  not  be  accommodated,  pro- 
ceeded live  miles  further  to  Mr.  Meredith's,  where  we 
breakfred.  ^'  rested  till  afternoon;  proceeded  at  ^  o. ;  my 
horse  taken  sick  on  the  road  shortly  after  I  was  left  by 
Mr.  Sims,  he  not  knowing  my  situation.  However,  rest- 
ing my  horse  occasionally  and  walking  by  his  side  en- 
cotiragin  him  and  he  getting  better,  I  proceeded  at  a 
slow  rate  over  a  very  poor,  barren,  hilly  country.  At 
length  descended  a  valley  that  was  overhung  by  very 
high  hills  on  both  sides,  at  the  bottom  of  which  stands 
the  little  town  vl  Kingston;  but  it  i>eing  in  the  night  and 
so  dark,  I  was  not  able  to  see  anything  distinctly,  so  as 
to  form  any  opinion  relative  to  its  situation  or  extent.  I 
arrived  at  South  West  Point  at  Mr.  Clark's  ferry,  where 
I  found  Mr.  Sims,  who  appeared  much  rejoiced  to  see  me 
come  up,  it  then  being  ten  o.  and  he  prepared  to  go  to 
bed,  having  given  me  out. 

13th. 

Crossed  Clincli  River  at  sunrise  which  at  this  place  is 
about  one  hundred  and  tifty  yards  wide,  carrying  14  feet 
water,  the  water  as  clear  as  crystal  and  moving  on  with 
a  still  but  majestic  current,  the  valley  of  the  river  on 
the  west  side  narrow  but  very  fertile.  The  (H:)untry  here 
becomes  very  hilly  ,5s:  broken  and  thinly  inhabited  in  con- 
sequence of  sterility.  Arrived  at  the  stage  house,  Mr. 
Brown's  at  the  foot  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain  to 
breakft,  my  horse  much  recruited.     Eested  and  then  set 
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out  to  climb  the  impending  ciiti"s  of  the  mountain,  I 
walked  &  drove  my  horse  the  whoh*  way  up,  2  miles. 
The  heat  was  intense,  it  being  then  about  noon.  Passed 
on  about  ten  niihKS  tliro'  a  most  broken,  unpleasant 
country  to  the  Crab  Orchard,  during  which  I  passed  the 
celebrated  Spencer's  Hill  I  wkich  is  said  to  be  turnpiked, 
toll  371,0,  but  is  a  perfect  burlesque  on  the  name  of  turn- 
pike) .  One  &  a  half  miles  up  &  two  down,  most  part  of 
the  way  at  an  angle  of  90  degrees  and  that  way  scarcely 
wide  enough  between  the  impending  rocks,  that  seem 
tottering  on  their  summits — many  of  them — ,  some  one 
or  two  hundred  feet  high,  &  threatening  to  tumble  down 
&  crush  the  astonished  traveler  into  atoms:  to  pass  with 
a  single  gig  or  carriage  [was  impossible].  We  dined  at 
Crab  Orchard  and  proceeded  on  to  the  stage  house  on 
"the  Barrens,"  as  they  are  very  appropriately  called, 
through  the  most  miserably  poor  country  I  have  ever 
seen,  mostly  level,  covered  Vvith  grass  &  shrubbery  of 
dwarf  chestnut  &  black-jack,  very  few  of  which  attain 
the  height  of  ten  feet,  with  now  and  tlien  a  solitary  hut 
or  hiintiug  eamj^.  And  let  me  remark  here,  for  the  first 
time  I  took  a  distaste  to  venison,  which  is  the  chief  diet 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  This  stage  house  is  kept  by 
a  \Mr.  Devon,  and  a  most  miserable  hovel  it  is.  We 
arrived  there  after  night,  could  scarcely  get  anything  for 
our  horses,  much  more  ourselves,  to  eat.  Shortly  after- 
wards two  stages  arrived  and  kept  so  much  noise  we 
scarcely  slept  any  during  the  night. 

14th. 

Set  out  at  sunrise,  had  dispute  with  the  bar-keeper 
nf  he  might  be  so  termed)  about  the  bill,  as  he  wanted 
Mr.  Sims  to  pay  for  su])per  when  he  had  eaten  none. 
Passed  thro'  much  the  same  kind  of  country  as  before 
described  since  crossing  the  hills  to  Mr.  Bradley,  who 
keeps  a  toll  gate  for  a  bridge  across  My  Mamma's  Creek, 
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that  cost  perhaps  twenty  dolhus;  took  a  nap  of  sleep 
while  they  were  preparing  breakft.  after  resting  our 
horses  set  oft'  again,  cross  the  bridge,  and  ascended 
Primrose  Hill,  where,  had  1  a  fortune  sufficient  to  sup- 
port myself  in  ease,  I  would  choose  to  live  in  preference 
to  any  place  in  all  Tennessee.  The  soil  on  the  lop  of 
the  hill  is  sandy  a  little  intermixed  with  rocks,  p.erfectly 
dry  and  agreeable,  commanding  a  view  of  all  the  cir- 
cumjacent country,  the  growth  principally  chesnut  of 
the  loftiest  kind.  It  is  about  a  mile  across  the  top.  Its 
ex  teat  otherwise  I  was  not  able  to  ascertain.  Descended 
it  and  passed  along  a  quite  sandy  road  interspersed  with 
hills  and  valleys  for  some  distance,  until  I  descried 
thro-  the  foliage  of  the  trees  the  blue  ethereal  sky  below 
me,  when  on  a  sudden  after  taking  a  short  turn  around  a 
knob  we  began  to  descend  the  Cumberland  mountain, 
which  went  oft"  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  for  about  two 
miles  when  we  descended  into  a  very  uneven  country 
resembling  the  waves  of  the  sea  when  subsiding  after  a 
smart  gale.  We  seemed  to  pass  on  the  pinacle  of  a 
w^ave,  which  sunk  into  huge  am^jitheatres  oi  40  or  50 
feet  depth,  representing  the  state  of  the  ocean  after  a 
storm  had  just  subsided,  and  then  wound  along  in 
meandering  form  i-n  a  westerly  direction  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  poplar,  chesnut,  and  Oiik  to  Sparta, 
the  coty.  seat  of  T\Tiite,  where  we  stopped,  fed  our 
horses,  and  proceeded  for  CoL  Smiths  thro'  a  level  coun- 
try, mostly  prarie  and  level,  where  we  arrived  at  dark. 
Col.  Smith  informed  us  that  his  house  was  full,  &:  that 
we  must  proceed  to  a  Mr.  Clark's  about  four  miles  far- 
ther. The  road  being  very  stumpy  &  narrow  &  it 
quite  dark,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  cotild  drive  a  gig 
thro'  it  without  getting  upset.  However  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  night  we  arrived  at  ;Mr.  Clark's,  which  was  a  miser- 
able hut,  and  after  much  entreaty  were  to  have  food  for 
our  horses  and  a  bed  to  lie  upon,  but  no  supper ; — &  hav- 
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irig  had  no  dinner  that  dav,  it  wf^nt  particularly  hard 
on  us. 

15th. 

Set  off  at  sunrise,  proceeded  through  a  tolerably  level 
country  to  Mr,  Shaw's  where  we  brkftd.  Set  out  after 
breakft,  traveled  along  immediately  upon  the  top  of  a 
seeming  wave  whose  base  seemed  to  ])e  at  the  centre  of 
gravity;  for  notwithstanding  belovr  grew  the  most  lux- 
uriant forests  of  pox>lar,  walnut,  sugar  maple,  chesnut, 
beach  &c,  we  were  passing  above  their  tops,  whose  gloom 
prevented  our  seeing  the  depths  of  the  valleys  beneath. 
The  top  of  the  wave,  for  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing 
besides,  was  literally  inlaid  with  broken  fragments  of 
free  stone,  the  most  disoureealde  road  I  ever  saw.  Our 
horses  having  lost  some  of  their  shoes  could  scarcely  get 
along.  At  1 :10  we  arrived  at  W.  A.  Muck's,  where  we 
made  them  get  us  coffee  at  that  time  of  the  day.  We 
then  set  off  again  and  proceeded  along  a  like  wave  or 
ridge,  for  four  or  five  miles,  when  we  descended  a  most 
intolerable  rocky  road,  which  is  ironically  called 
^^Feather-Bed  Hill/'  into  the  valley  of  the  Caney  Fork 
of  Cumberland  river,  which  runs  about  northwest  to  the 
ford.  This  river  is  about  one  hundred  yards  wide :  was 
quite  shallow  at  this  time,  being  very  low.  The  country 
on.  the  west  side  of  it  surpasses  any  I  have  before  seen  in 
the  western  country  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  is 
much  less  broken  than  the  valley  of  the  Holston,  or  its 
branches.  Proceeded  about  twenty  miles  thro'  a  country 
of  the  greatest  fertility  I  have  ever  seen,  except  Koanoke 
low-grounds,  which  surpasses  it  only  in  its  durability. 
This  being  in  many  places  rolling  is  subject  to  wash 
away  as  soon  as  clearc^d  &  put  into  a  state  of  com- 
plete cultivation.  The  most  fertile  part  I  think  1 
passed  was  what  is  called  ^"^The  Cedar  Bottoms,-'  which 
|-  in  point  of  fertility  excells  any  land  I  ever  saw :  but  then 

there  lies  at  the  bottom   of  everv  branch   or  bottom 
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exposed  a  sheet  of  limestune  rock  that  x)erviules  this 
couuti'T  at  a  certain  depth,  •&  indeed  in  most  places  hu;^e 
-pihis  k  sheets  of  it  lie  piled  &  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  every  direction.  We  arrived  at  Mrs.  Carteret's 
in  Wilson  Conntv,  and  after  some  persuasion  gained  per- 
mission of  the  negroes  to  stav  all  night,  Mrs.  C.  being 
absent  at  meeting.  However  we  got  something  to  eat  k 
retired  for  the  night. 

16th.  . 

Set  out  at  sunrise  from  IMrs.  Carteret's  and  passing 
thro'  the  same  kind  of  country  as  the  preceding  evening 
rather  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation,  the  farms  teeming 
with  the  luxuriant  crops  of  corn;  but  notwithstanding 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  still  the  people  live  in  the  most 
miserable,  dirty  looking  huts  I  ever  beheld  in  any  coun- 
try. Arrived  at  Lebanon  to  brkft.,  where  I  stopped  to 
make  arrangements  about  my  btisiness  in  Tenn.  until 
the  next  day,  while  Mr.  Sims  went  on  twenty  five  milf^s 
farther  to  his  mother's  in  Davidson  County,  who  before 
he  set  out  introduced  me  to  Genl.  Saml.  Houston,  a  law- 
yer of  Lebanon,  whose  attentions,  politeness,  and  assist- 
ance in  my  business  were  of  very  essential  service  to  me 
in  the  prosecution  of  my  business.  Visited  Mr.  Isaac 
Kennedy  &  delivered  him  a. letter  after  a  recognition  on 
•his  part  of  me.  Treated  me  with  every  mark  of  atten- 
tion he  possessed,  offering  me  his  house,  bed  &  board 
gratis,  which  I  declined.  He  then  gave  me  every  infor- 
mation about  my  business  I  deserved  and  ftirnished  me 
with  names  of  what  gentlemen  to  call  on  for  testimonial 
information.  Keturned  to  Lebanon  and  wrote  to  the  jus- 
tices and  to  the  gentlemen  whose  depositions  I  wished  to 
take  requesting  them  to  meet  me  on  Thursday  next  at 
Lebanon. 

Lebanon  is  the  county  seat  of  Wilson,  is  situated  on 
each  side  of  a  small  creek  that  runs  thro'  a  large  cedar 
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valley.  Is  eligible  only  for  a  large  spring  of  limestone 
waller  that  spouts  up  in  a  eave  ne^ar  tlie  centn*  of  the 
town,  that  makes  up  from  the  ereek,  that  furnishes  an 
ample  supply  of  that  indispeusible  for  the  whole  town  &, 
would  for  one  of  ten  times  its  size.  The  town  is  only  built 
on  two  streets  as  yet,  Avhieh  interse<*t  {^a<*h  other  at  right 
angles,  in  the  centre  of  the  intersection  of  which  streets 
stands  a  very  elegant  two  story  brick  court  house  with 
a  cupola  which  instead  of  embellishing  detracts  from  the 
elegance  of  the  building,  as  it  is  awkwardly  formed  and 
disproportionate,  its  spire  being  taller  than  the  base  and 
ornamental  parts  of  the  cupola,  and  all  the  way  of  the 
same  size,  passing  thro'  balls  of  the  same  size  in  a  num- 
ber of  places.  On  its  top  is  placed  a  gilt  eagle  volant 
that  seems  to  be  holding  on  to  the  point  of  the  spire  with 
great  exertion,  striving  against  every  passing  breeze. 
Fronting  the. court  house  diagonally  are  a  large  brick 
jail  and  a  stone  clerk's  &  sheriff's  oHfice.  The  chief 
buildings  of  the  town  are  of  brick,  there  being  no  timber 
immediately  in  its  vicinity  to  build  wooden  houses  of,  ex- 
cept cedar,  which  never  grows  large:  hence  it  took  the 
name  of  Lebanon.  It  has  five  or  six  stores,  which  seem 
to  do  a  tolerable  business,  and  three  publick  houses,  less 
fantastic  in  their  signs  than  I  have  seen  anywhere  in  the 
State.  In  winter  the  streets  are  remark;! bly  muddy, 
and  in  summer  equally  dusty  in  consequence  of  the  flat- 
ness of  its  situation  &  the  stiffness  of  its  soil. 

ITth. 

Set  out  for  Xashville  after  brkft.  Passed  thro'  cedar 
glades  of  barren  rock  for  about  three  miles  when  the 
land  became  more  rolling  and  less  rocky.  Saw  some 
excellent  fields  of  corn  cc  tobacco.  Arrived  at  Mr.  I.  F. 
Davis'  to  dinner,  the  most  pleasant  situation  I  have  seen 
in  West  Tennessee  (bill  501.  Pas.sed  on  thro'  a  still  roll- 
ing country  in  very  good  state  of  culture  of  corn  & 
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tobacco  to  Stone's  Iliver,  which  at  ihe  ford  is  about  ono 
hiindrecl  yards  wide  at  c(niimoii  tide,  but  was  extremely 
low  then,  being"  nearly  dry  over.  On  the  other  sid(i  was 
a  level,  extendinij^  along  the  river  of  the  width  of  a  (luar- 
ter  of  a  mile,  the  quality  of  the  Koanoke  low-lands,  of 
rather  a  darker  hue,  (?alled  ''The  Clover  Bottoms."  The 
country  from  there  to  Nashville  is  more  rolling  than  on 
the  north  side  of  Stone's  Eiver  and  equally  fertile  and 
far  superior  in  point  of  cultivation  to  any  part  of  West 
Tennessee,  the  farms  being  laid  out  in  some  taste  and 
good  brick  buildings  on  the  principal  ones,  built  many 
in  taste  &  style.  The  lands  mostly  cleared  &  very  thickly 
settled.  I  arrived  at  Nashville  in  the  evening  and  put 
up  at  the  inn,  a  hotel  key)t  in  as  much  pomp  and  style 
as  the  Tontine  Cotfee  House  in  New  York,  or  Renshaw's 
Hotel  in  Philadelphia.  I  was  ushered  into  the  bar  in 
great  pomp,  presented  with  the  coffee-house  book,  and 
pen  &  ink,  to  write  ray  name  and  place  of  residence. 
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SOME  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  NATHANIEL 
MACON 

The  following  letters  from  silicon  to  Andrew  Jackson 
are  preserved  in  ^Macon's  handwriting  in  the  Jii<kson 
Manuscripts,  which  were  donated  to  the  Library  of  ^''in- 
gress by  the  cliildren  of  the  late  Moutgouiory  Blair,  of 
Montgomery  county,  Maryland.  They  are  now  pub- 
lished, through  the  courtesy  of  the  library  authorities, 
because  they  help  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  life  of 
this  intiuential  ^N'orth  Carolinian. 

J.  S.  Bassett. 

Jackson  Mss. 

Phila.  17th  Jany.,  171)G. 
Sir 

I  enclose  3'ou  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
Claims  on  your  petition,  and  sincerely  wished  that  it 
accorded  more  with  my  ideas  of  right.  I  attended  the 
Committee  while  they  had  the  petition  under  considera- 
tion, explained  the  nature  of  the  claim  and  sheN\eu  the 
laws  <i^  resolutions  under  which  it  originated,  together 
with  a  letter  from  the  Treasurer  of  North  Carolina  on 
the  subject,  But  to  no  purpose 

Congress  have  not  yet  passed  a  single  act  this  session, 
hone  of  the  Committees  to  whom  important  subjects  were 
committed  have  reported.  Every  thing  contained  in  the 
speech  of  the  President  is  before  some  Committee,  as  well 
as  a  bankrupt  system  and  plan  for  establishing  offices 
for  the  sale  of  land  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
A  motion  has  been  made  on  the  subject  of  a  navigation 
act,  and  not  jet  acted  on 

You  will  see  by  the  papers  tliat  a  Robert  liandall  and 
Charles  Whitney  had  an  easy  plan  for  obtaining  land, 
how(wer  they  were  disappointed. 

The  last  accounts  from  Europe  are  very  vague  and 
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contra  (lie  toL-y,  It  i.s  I  lu/licn-e  ci'iTaio  that  (Jencrai  Jour- 
dan  has  retreated,  but  (tYi^iy  thing  else  is  too  uncertain 
to  trouble  with 

I  am  sir 

Yr  most  obt.  Bervt. 

Nathl.  Macon. 

Philadelphia  13  Feb  ISOO 
Sir 

I  was  last  eveninii;  pleased  with  the  reception  of  your 
very  agreeable  favor  of  the  0  ultimo,  and  will  certainly 
give  my  aid  towards  establishing  the  post  road  you  men- 
tion, xVs  you  recollect  well,  you  know  that  it  is  a  general 
rule  with  me  to  vote  for  every  post  road  that  may  be 
deemed  useful,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  from  Jones- 
borough  will  be  very  mucli  so. 

Believing  that  Mr.  Claiborne  gives  you  all  the  Con- 
gressional proceedings,  you  will  excuse  me  from  saying 
a  word  about  them,  especially  when  I  tell  jon  that 
scarcely  anything  has  been  done  worth  communicating; 
there  is  however  one  subject  of  the  first  importance,  to 
which  every  true  Republican  ought  early  &  seriously  to 
turn  his  attention,  I  mean  the  election  of  President  & 
Vice  President,  I. am  induced  to  mention  this,  because  I 
have  some  reason  to  believe  that  your  acquaintance 
Parker  of  Virginia  has  written  to  the  govr  of  Tennessee 
on  this  subject,  &:  not  in  the  most  favorable  tenns,  of  the 
man  that  is  certainly  best  qualified  to  fill  the  office  of 
President,  in  fact,  he  is  not  in  favor  of  Mr.  Jetferson,  of 
whose  character  &  talents  it  would  be  useless  to  prais<\ 
because  they  are  known  to  all,  I  have  mentioned  this  cir- 
cumstance, to  inform  you  of  the  industry  of  the  men,  who 
do  not  wish  ^Ir.  J.  to  be  President.  I  have  n»u  heard  of 
the  sentiments  of  your  governor  You  will  consider  this 
letter  as  confidential,  because  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell 
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vou  how  I  liot  tlie  inforrujiliou  of  Parkers  iiiivinir  writ- 
tcu,  but  of  the  fact  1  have  no  (h)nbt. 

I  euclosed  you  sornc^  tiiiK^  past  a  pamphlet,  have  you 
received  it.     lielieve  nie  to  be 

Sir.yi's  sincerely  and  truly, 

Xatiil  ;Macox. 

WashingtOxX  12  Jan,  ISOL 
Sir 

I  only  write  to  let  you  know  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
you,  Claiborne  who  continues  to  deserve  well  of  his  coun- 
try I  know  gives  you  all  the  information  which  this  new 
city  aii'ords — I  answered  my  former  letters  or  at  least 
one  of  them;  But  on  this  point  my  friendship  gets  the 
better  of  vour  foruetfulness,  vou  see  1  will  not  sav  neg- 
lect  because  I  know  you  are  incable  [sic]  of  that. 

Congress  liave  passed  an  act  this  session  which  is  to 
authorize  the  Delegate  from  the  North  Western  Terri- 
tory to  receive  pay  tS:  to  frank  letters,  Th(^  house  of 
Representatives  have  passed  a  bill  toerect  a  Mausoleum, 
which  is  now  in  the  Senate 

A  bill  to  alter  the  Jtidiciary  system  of  the  U.  S.  is  now 
before  the  H —  of  R —  It  is  nearly  like  the  last  that  was 
before  the  H —  at  their  last  session.  It  is  apprehended 
that  the  bill  will  pass — The  treaty  drags  heavily  on,  ^ 
will  not  I  expect  be  ratilied  without  annexing  some  con- 
ditions. The  Sen  [mut Hated]  it  is  said  have  voted 
against  the  2  k  o  articles  but  vrhat  they  will  do,  when 
they  come  to  the  final  vote  is  considered  doubcftiU 

Jetferson  &  P>urr  have  an  ecpial  ntnnber  of  votes,  .S:  I 
incline  to  think  that  J.  will  be  easily  elected  by  the  II. 
of  R. 

Kemc^mber  me  respectfully  to  all  my  old  actpiaint- 
ances,  especially  to  those  who  lately  removed  from  the 
District  which  I  represent— I  am 

Sir  yrs.  truly  v^  sinc(^rely 

Nathl  Macon. 
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Buck  SPRiNtis  20  Au^u.st  iSMl 
Sir 

I  have  this  miniito  received  your  lett(^r  of  the  17,* 
instant,  and  answer  it  with  all  the  friendly  feelinirs  witli 
whieh  I  believe  it  was  written.  Before  I  do  this,  permit 
me,  to  say,  that  I  have  no  documents,  havinji;  given  all 
mine  away,  not  even  the  proceedings  of  South  Carolina 
relative  to  Xullitication  nor  the  proclamation 

The  governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
States  are  governments  of  opinion  iind  not  of  force,  this 
opinion  was  held  when  the  ilartford  convention  was  in 
session  and  has  not  changed  and  that  a  conquered  State, 
was  not  in  the  Union  nor  could  not  be  without  an  act 
of  Congress  to  admit  her;  sovereign  po\Ner  cannot  com- 
mit treason  or  rebellion  or  be  subject  to  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  either ;  hence  a  State  being  sovereign  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  cannot  commit 
either;  The  people  alone  in  our  country  possess  unlim- 
ited sovereign  power,  and  they  delegate  it  to  their  g(»v- 
ernments  as  they  please 

Force  ax)plied  to  a  State  government,  as  well  as  I  recol- 
lect is  not  hinted  at  in  the  (Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  because  she  cannot  commit  treason  or  rebellion. 
It  goes  on  the  grotind  that  every  State  will  perform  her 
duty.  The  case  of  South  Carolina,  was  not  like  the  in- 
surrection in  Pennsylvania,  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
acted  under  State  authority,  and  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania under  no  legal  authority. 

If  South  Carolina  would  not  permit  the  laws  of  the 

•Autjust  17  Jackson  wrote  to  Macon  from  The  Rip  Raps,  where  he  was  tlien 
staj-iu^.  discussin;^  a  letter  from  Macon  to  Carson,  which  letter  was  just  before 
this  {jub'fshecl  in  a  Norfolk,  Virginia,  paper.  He  wrote  at  len.srth  in  defense  of 
the  proclamation  aj^ainst  the  Nullifiers,  basing  his  communication  on  the 
friendship  which  had  loni;  subsisted  between  him  and  his  venerable  frieiid.  The 
letter  is  preserved  in  draft  in  Jackson's  own  hand  in  the  Jackson  Manuscripts 
in  the  Library  of  Con^rress.  The  Carson  to  whom  Macon  wrote  was  doubtless 
Samuel  P.  Carson,  of  Pleasant  Garden,  X.  C,  who  served  in  theNational  House 
of  Representatives  from  December,  l5»25,  till  December,  1833.  Later  he  moved 
to  Arkansas,  where  he  died  in  1840. 
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United  States  to  l)e  enforeed  wiihiii  her  limits,  .she  was 
out  of  the  Union  and  ought  to  liave  been  ti-c.-ated  as  a 
foreign  power;  The  Union  is  a  matter  of  choiet*  and  inter- 
est; without  this  it  cannot  be  lasting,  but  if  the  fe^leral 
government  be  justly  and  wisely  managed,  it  will  Ik*  as 
lasting  as  the  Atlantic,  the  Allegany  or  .Mississippi 

Xo  confederation  or  league  can  last  long  after,  the 
States  which  form  it  begin  to  tight,  people;  are  never  sat- 
isfied by  being  beaten,  and  freemen  whenever  conquered, 
loose  their  energy  and  boldness 

The  history  of  Keligion,  proves  that  force  cannot 
change  opinion,  and  in  this  country  political  opinion 
would  be  as  difficult  to  change,  a^s  that  of  Keligion:  You 
will  perceive  that  I  do  not  apx>rove  the  enforcing  act, 
though  I  have  not  seen  it,  the  contents  have  been  stated 
to  me,  I  take  no  newspaper,  of  course  know  but  little 
of  anything  from  home 

Permit  me  to  say,  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  law 
you  mention  nor  of  my  vote,  though  no  doubt,  is  enter- 
tained, but  that  they  are  correctly  and  truly  stated  and 
it  liiay  be  that  both  Mr.  Jelferson  and  myself ,  may  have 
done  wrong,  in  the  very  hot  times,  in  which  ^\'e  acted; 
I  however  never  approved  of  construing  the  Constitu- 
tion by  precedent,  and  have  constantly  tho't,  that  every 
department  of  the  government,  had  always  the  same 
right  to  construe  it,  as  those  had,  who  were  before  them 
and  that  each  ought  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  former, 
if  any  were  made 

Last  Wednesday  for  the  first  time,  I  heard,  that  my 
letter  was  published;  I  believe  it  was  an  answer,  to  one 
received,  but  I  am  become  so  forgetful,  that  I  cannot 
say  positively,  since  I  quit  public  life,  my  rule  has  been 
only  to  acknowledge  letters,  except  to  one  person 

The  ratifications  of  the  Constitution  by  the  States  are 
all  I  believe  different  from  each  other;  I  do  not  rerollect 
enough  of  them,  to  sav  much  about  them:  but  none  of 
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tlicm,  I  inia.ii;ine  gave  up  tli(i  I'Ighi  to  secede,  aud  iliis 
right  is  the  only  oue  that  cau  pn-veut  Inirgaiuiug  h/gisla- 
tiou,  wiienever  that  shall  Ix^-ume  coiiiiiKni  liberty  must 
be  nearly  g(me  If  law  could  have  eoutroUed  opinion  M  r. 
Jelferson  would  never  have  l)een  president. 

That  the  (Joustitution  of  the  IJuito^d  States  must  <le- 
pend  on  opinion,  the  following  facts  will  demonstrate,  a 
few  of  the  large  States  perhaps  a  half  dozen,  can  put  an 
end  to  it,  by  not  passing  laws  to  elect  representatives  or 
not  passing  them  to  elect  electors  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  and  thirteen  of  the  smallest,  can  do  the 
same,  by  not  electing  Senators 

Whenever  a  State  becomes  uneasy  under  federal  legis- 
lation, the  act  which  causes  the  uneasiness,  ought  to  be 
reviewed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  if  it  contains  the 
least  injustice  it  ought  to  be  altered.  As  far  as  I  have 
heard,  Virginia  acted  with  great  propriety  and  grinit 
dignity  toward  South  Carolina,  her  doings  no  dou])t  had 
some  good  etfect 

I  never  wrote  a  letter,  expecfing  it  to  be  published, 
in  one  case,  I  was  not  so  attentive  as  I  might  or  ought 
to  have  been ;  to  one  received,  in  which  a  modest  request 
was  made  for  an  answer  to  be  published;  the  request 
escaped  my  observation.  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  amiss 
to  say,  that  I  never  tho't  General  Washington  had 
authority  to  issue  his  proclamation  declaring  the  neutral 
situation  of  the  country,  that  seemed  to  me,  belonged  to 
Congress 

If  it  should  ever  happen,  which  God  for])id,  that  the 
United  States  and  a  State  be  at  war,  the  Constitution  of 
the  Union  may  [be]  considered  as  gone,  as  dead,  since 
1824  I  have  tho't  that  by  construction  it  had  become 
almost  unlimited;  no  one  disa])proves  of  the  tariff  more 
than  I  do;  and  my  hope  has  been,  that  Congress  know- 
ing its  unjust  operation  would  relieve  those  who  suf- 
fered; In  truth  since  1824  I  have  considered  it  dead 
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iiml  a  ni'W  one  nuule  by  coustrnciion.  Ir  luis  Imm-h  my 
lot  to  ditt'er  in  .some  thing's  with  every  nrlniiriisfnition; 
but  I  hope  never  for  the  mere  sake  [of]  opposiri;)ii 

The  fame  of  the  administration,  which  luis  paid  tlie 
public  debt  and  adjusted  the  claims  of  the  pco])l('  on  for- 
t'i,iin  ^governments  for  wronp^s  done  them,  will  be  as  hist- 
ing  as  the  fame  acquired  by  the  battles  of  New  Orleans, 
though  it  may  have  committed  some  errors  in  the  opinion 
of  a  part  of  those  who  have  generally  and  sincerely  sup- 
ported it,  to  err  is  common  to  man,  and  who  knows,  when 
men  differ  in  opinion,  which  is  right 

Accept  my  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness, 
and  believe  me  to  be  very  truly  and  sincerely  your  friend 

Nath  Macox. 

N.  B.  On  reading  over  this  letter,  I  believe,  1  have 
made  a  mistake,  in  saying,  that  the  legislatures  of  a  few 
great  States,  could  put  an  end  to  the  federal  government, 
by  not  passing  laws  to  elect  representatives,  I  now 
think  that  Congress  may  pass  a  law  for  that  purpose 
but  if  the  people  of  such  States  should  refuse  to  elect, 
then  the  case  would  happen.  N.  M. 

Buck  Springs  25  September  1833 
Sir 

Vour  letter  of  the  2d  instant*  was  received  on  the  20, 
and  vvould  have  been  answered  sooner,  but  company  pre- 
vented. I  have  read  it  and  the  documents  enclosed  over 
and  over  again,  they  have  not  changed  my  opinion  as  to 
the  right  of  a  State  to  secede,  if  this  opinion  be  errone- 
oiis,  it  is  of  long  standing  and  will  probably  go  with  me 
to  the  grave,  that  South  Carolina  ought  to  have  pur- 
sued a  differc^nt  course,  is  never  doubted,  but  her  doings, 
cannot  take  awav  the  riuht  of  other  States,  or  destroy 


♦For  Jackson  to  Macon,  Sept.  2.  1833,  see  Jackson  Mss.;  also  Am    Hist.  Kev 

vir.  111. 
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her  own,  Tb».'  firsr  conventiou  r)f  Xcjrtli  C'aroliii.i  r»'jcctf(l 
the  Constitution,  the  lei^ishiture  culh^l  a  secoml,  \\hi<-!i 
ratified,  she  had  the  same  rii;ht  to  liave  <-ail<5i  a  rhird 
and  that  mi<iht  if  it  tho't  proper  have  rejected  it  aj^ain; 
South  Carolina  could  not  have  been  in  the  Union 
under  the  operation  of  her  acts,  slie  would  have  l)cen, 
what  Xorth  Carolina  was  before  she  adopted  the  Consti- 
tution, a  foreiiin  power;  The  same  feeling  which  caused 
North  (^arolina  to  adopt,  would  have  operated  on  South 
Carolina  not  to  leave  the  union :  The  word  Union  is  a 
force  more  povrerful  than  lieets  and  armies 

Nine  States,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  mi^ht  have  carried 
the  federal  constitution  into  operation,  leaving?  four 
under  the  confederation,  if  they  tho't  proper,  to  continue 
under  it,  yet  the  confederation  was  not  to  be  altered 
without  the  consent  of  every  State,  The  union  will  not 
be  weakened  by  the  rights  to  secede,  it  is  one  that  will 
not  be  abused  because  it  cannot  be  the  interest  of  one 
to  abuse  it,  l>ut  if  unjust  legislation  should  force  a  State 
to  secede,  that  would  not  be  an  abuse,  but  if  a  State 
should  secede  with  or  without  cause,  she  can  not  get  into 
it  again  by  her  own  act 

If  a  territory  would  not  be  a  State,  she  could  not  be 
forced  to  be  one,*  she  could  not  be  forced  to  be  a  member 
of  the  union  as  a  State,  without  her  consent,  so  that 
force  cannot  be  used  to  bring  a  territory  into  the  union 
or  keep  a  State  in  it. 

TVTien  the  federal  and  the  State  -governments  differ, 
the  people  must  decide,  which  they  will  obey,  without 
being  guilty  of  treason,  without  this  they  must  commit  it 
against  one  or  the  other,  a  horrid  choice,  whether  to  he 
hung  by  the  sheritT  or  the  marshall.  A  conquered  coun- 
try is  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerer,  no  rights  but  what 
he  pleases  to  give.  The  conquest  of  South  Carolina 
would  put  her  out  of  the  union,  and  slie  would  not  be  a 
Territory,  with  the  right  to  come  into  it. 

Pennit  me,  to  observe,  that  I  have  constantly  tho't  and 
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often  said,  that  the  proclamation  and  millification,  ou^ht 
to  be  laid  by,  as  unfit  for  use  in  United  States:  to  nullify 
and  be  in  the  union  and  to  ])e  conquered  and  ])e  in  the 
Union,  seem  to  be  impossible. 

I  never  kept  a  copy,  but  of  one  letter  I  ever  wrote, 
that  was  a  private  one,  not  connected  with  public  affairs, 
of  course  I  have  no  copy  of  the  answer  to  Mr.  Car- 
son^s  letter,  nor  have  T  seen  it  in  print,  though  I  have 
been  told  that  it  was  in  his  circular  to  his  constituents, 
it  contained  my  opinion  when  wrote.  In  spealving  of  the 
proclamation,  I  mean  that  part  which  relates  to  States 
rights 

The  opinion,  that  a  State  cannot  secede,  seems  to  me, 
like  the  old  British  doctrine,  once  a  subject  always  a 
subject,  and  that  a  conquered  State  would  not  be  unlike 
Ireland;  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  happy  parts  of 
our  form  of  government  is  that  either  State  or  individ- 
ual may  leave  it,  when  they  please,  our  double  govern- 
ments cannot  be  kept  together  by  force,  if  they  can  the 
condition  of  unhappy  Ireland  must  b^  the  fate  of  a  con- 
quered State 

I  live  12  miles  from  Warrenton,  I  mention  this,  to 
account  for  the  delay  in  the  receipt  of  your  letters,  and 
scarcely  ever  go  or  send  there.  You  will  perceive  that  I 
have  endeavored  not  to  repeat  the  contents  of  my  former 
letter.  I  do  not  yet  recollect  enough  of  the  Massachu- 
setts case,  to  say  a  word  about  it 

That  your  life  may  be  as  happy  and  contented  as  it 
has  been  prosperous  and  brilliant  is  the  sincere  wish  of 
sir 

Your  friend  and  Hble  Servt 

Xath  AIacon* 


•Indorsed  in  Jaekson's  handwriting:  "It  is  evidence  of  weakness — his  votes 
and  speeches  in  ISOS  and  '9  in  support  of  the  laws  to  enforce  the  embargo,  he 
voted  for  the  bloody  bill  then — it  is  treason  to  resist  the  lav.'S  by  force — it  is 
treason  to  secede — preserve  this  for  history. — A.  J." 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE   CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
BEDFORD  BROWN-I.,  1832-1856. 

In  the  spring  of  1906  Mr.  F.  W.  Brown,  of  Yanceyville, 
placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  Trinity  Historical  Society  a 
number  of  letters  written  to  his  gi-andfather,  Hon.  Bedford 
Brown,  sometime  United  States  Senator  from  Xorth  Caro- 
lina, a  man  very  prominent  in  the  political  history  of  the 
State.  They  cover  a  number  of  years,  from  1832  to  18 6S. 
The  writers  include  men  of  national  as  well  as  State  reputa- 
tion. Among  them  are  Martin  Van  Buren,  who  writes  six 
letters ;  James  Buchanan,  who  writes  two ;  Georc^e  M.  Dallas, 
two;  F.  P.  Blair,  one;  D.  S.  Dickinson,  one;  and  Weldon  y. 
Edwards  two,  Iv.  J.  Powell  and  Matthew  \V.  Pansom  each 
one.  To  these  have  been  added  copies  of  two  letters  \\Titten 
by  Mr.  Brown ;  one  to  Martin  Van  Buren,  whose-  original  is 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Van  Buren  3ESS,  transcribed  by 
Dr.  John  S.  Bassett,  recently  Professor  of  History  in  Trin- 
ity College;  the  other,  written  to  James  Buchanan,  whose 
original  is  in  the  collections  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society,  copied  and  presented  by  Dr.  John  TT.  Jordan, 
Librarian  of  that  society.  Believing  that  these  letters  may 
be  of  value  to  those  interested  in  the  political  history  of 
IN'orth  Carolina  and  of  the  nation,  they  are  now  made  public, 
published  in  two  installments,  the  second  installment  to 
appear  in  the  next  issue. 

Welliam  H..  Boyd,  President, 
•Trinity  -Historical  Society. 

Van  Buren  to  Brown. 

(No  date.) 

My  dear  Sir 

I  have  awaited  so  long,  under  the  impression  that  S.  W.  S. 
might  write  me,  as  you  thought  he  would,  until  it  is  too  late 
to  send  my  letter  to  Ealeigh.  It  is  of  course  not  agreeable 
to  be  .drawn  into  such  matters,  but  such  things  can  not  always 
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he  avoided,  a  ad  a  man  v.dio  like  you  always  iiieau.s  rii^ht  can 
scarcely  do  wrong.  AVlien  you  see  or  comiuanicate  with  that 
unadulterated  relic  of  Xathaniel  J^Eacon  Democracy,  the 
purest  that  ever  existed,  Mr.  X.  Edwards,  remember  me 
kindly  to  him.  Do  the  same  to  Mrs  B  and  your  family  and 
believe  me  to  be 

Very  truly  yours 
M  Van  Buren 
Mr  Brown. 

Geargc  M.  Dallas  to  Brown.* 
My  dear  Brown, 

It  is  not  improbable  that  you  became,  during  the  last  ses- 
sion, so  completely  tired  of  me,  and  have  been  so  much  in  the 
habit  of  a5i?ociatiug  myself  with  the  remembrance  of  a  very 
tedious  and  uncomfortable  and  protracted  absence  from  your 
better  half,  that  the  sight  of  my  name  may  produce  any  thing 
but  agreeable  impressions. 

The  sooner,  however,  this  first  repu2,'nance  is  worn  off  the 
better:  for  I  am  obstinately  determined  uot  to  be  forgotten 
by  one  of  whom  I  think  often  and  much.  Make  up  your 
mind,  therefore,  with  as  much  philosophy  as  you  can  muster, 
to  write  and  be  written  to. 

What  are  you  at  in  Xorth  Carolina?  Do  the  pioneers  of 
Independence  keep  steady  and  onward  for  the  President? 
And  what  are  the  hopes  and  dangers  of  your  Vice-Presiden- 
tial favorite'?  Has  Mangum  proved  the  better  prophet,  or  is 
Phil  Barbour's  pra^pect  less  promising  than  heretofore?  I 
conclude  that,  like  some  of  your  friends,  you  have  thrown 
yourself  ''in  medias  re? ;"  and  I  rely  upon  your  telling  nie, 
not  what  you  wdsh,  (for  tlmt  I  know  already),  but  what  is 
actual  fact  or  fair  calculation. 

You  may  possibly  have  noticed  bv  rhe  ''Globe,"  that  I 
carried  my  threats  of  political  action  into  effect  almost  as 


•Thia  letter  is  unsisjned  and  undated,  but  the  penmanship  is  that  of  Dallas 
*JJd  it  seems  to  have  been  written  before  the  autumn  of  1S32. — W.  K.  B. 
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soon  as  I  got  home.  A  few  days  satisfied  me  that  my  friend, 
The  Bank,  was,  either  with  or  without  it?  own  consent  and 
connivance,  taking  a  .somewhat  too  ostensible  part  in  the 
political  canvass.  The  institution,  as  an  useful  agent  of 
government,  is  one  thing: — its  directors  or  managers,  or 
partizans,  are  quite  another  thing: — both  united  are  not 
worth  the  canse  which  depends  on  the  re-election  of  Tack- 
son.  On  the  very  day  of  my  arrival,  I  passed  by  a  larrre.To^vn- 
meeting  convened  to  denounce  the  Veto  and  uphold  the  bank : 
— and  the  sight  of  it  roused  rae  into  an  immediate  effort  tr[ 
procure  a  counteracting  assemblnire  on  the  same  spot,  that 
day  week.  Some  very  kind  friends  strove  to  throw  cold 
water  upon  my  ardor  by  hinting  that  my  votes  and  speeches 
in  the  Senate  were  recent  and  well  remembered : — that  my 
position  would  be  aw^kward,  if  I  did  not  fall  into  the  ranks 
of  those  who  at  least  condenaned  the  Veto  etc.  I  took  coun- 
sel of  my  own  conscience  and  judsrment : — and  being  per- 
fectly self-convinced  that  I  mlsrht  be  both  a  true  and  constant 
friend  of  the  Institution,  and  ot  the  same  time  an  undinch- 
ing  adherent  to  Democracy  and  the  re-election  of  Taokson.  T 
attended  the  meetins: — ^made  my  speech — and  felt  instantlv 
relieved  from  what  seemed  to  me,  before,  might  be  thouerht 
an  undecided  or  equivocal  attitude.  The  truth  is.  as  yon 
know,  that  altho  solicitous  to  save  the  corporation  by  a  rc- 
charter,  I  never  conceived  it  to  be  of  the  immense  and  essen- 
tial importance  described  by  my  Senatorial  neisrhbor  on  th*^ 
left  and  in  the  rear: — ^I  was  always  for  the  sentiment  which 
is  now  hoisted  most  high — Jackson,  bank  or  no  bank. 

We  have.  I  think,  quite  weathered  the  e*ale  which  at  first 
threatened  all  sorts  of  mischief.  Our  opponents,  bv  excessive 
indiscretion,  vapourino:,  and  slander,  have  helped  us  as  is 
their  usual  practise.  The  Veto  has  perhaps  driven  from  our 
ranks  about  as  many  as  it  has  attracted  to  them.  Certainly,  i"!" 
has  produced  very  little  dansrerous  effect.  Had  its  marrow 
been  compressed  into  one  twentieth  of  its  lemrth : — had  it  for- 
borne to  sro  into  those  mooted  fields  of  doctrine  ab^^ut  which 
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every  tliird  or  fourth  man  entertains  different  opinions — it 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  victorious  and  standard 
papers  ever  issued  by  the  Executive.  As  it  is,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  has  done  more  harm  than  is  involved  in  shak- 
ing the  rotten  leaves  from  the  hickory  tree.  In  this  City  we 
shall  lose  strength: — there  is  a  discontented  body  of  Irish 
who-  seize  the  opportunity  to  resent  the  execution  of  Porter 
and  pardon  of  Wilson,  and  who  are  led  on  by  disappointed 
gentlemen  of  s^Dme  talent,  great  industry,  and  considerable 
influence  among  their  countrymen.  But  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  City,  we  are  strong  as  heretofore,  perhaps  stronger. 
The  State  may  not  give  quite  as  large  a  majority  as  it  did  in 
1828 : — but  her  majority  will  still  be  overwhelming. 

You  notice  that  we  still  hold  on  to  \Yilkins.  The  policy 
of  doing  so  is  obvious  to  every  one.  I\Ir.  Van  Buren  has  no 
foothold  upon  v»-hich  reliance  could  be  placed: — and  had  he, 
so  much  must  be  done  in  order  regularly  and  effectually  to 
undo  the  existing  arrangements  of  the  party  in  the  State,  that 
sufficient  time  is  not  left.  The  strongest  consideration,  how- 
ever, is  this: — Our  electoral  elections  take  place  in  Novem- 
ber:  our  State  or  Governor's  election  in  October.  Xow  the 
result  of  the  October  struggle  may  powerfully  if  not  vitally 
affect  the  struggle  in  November: — if  the  tide  set5  in  one 
way,  there  may  be  no.  arresting  it.  We  are  all,  therefore, 
bent  upon  carrying  Wolf  as  triimiphantly  as  possible.  But 
to  do  this,  we  must  destroy  the  power  of  the  Anti-Masonry  in 
our  populous  western  counties ;  and  we  -have  nothing  to 
oppose  this  monster  half  so  efficacious  as  the  personal  popu- 
larity of  Wilkins.  His  name  is  a  tower  of  strength  in  that 
section.  To  drop  it  would  endanger  the  whole  campaign.  I 
believe  I  judge  this  subject  impartially  and  fairly.  My 
friendly  feelings  towards  Mr  Van  Buren  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. Xo  one  dreams  that  Wilkins  can  be  elected;  but 
every  body  perceives  that  to  shift  the  attitude  of  the  state 
under  present  circumstances  would  be  pernicious  in  the  ex- 
treme to  the  main  object,  upon  which  everything  depends. 
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How  fares  nullification^  Calliouu,  lla^iie,  and  M'Diiffie 
seem  determined  to  plaj  the  game  out.  Forsyth,  Drayton, 
and  Cheves  have  acted  the  parts  of  trri.'i  patriots,  and  if  the 
South  were  to  rally  upon  their  principles  and  pursue  their 
recomjnendations,  the  Tariff  might  gradually  be  oU'ered  as  a 
voluntary  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  general  goodwill  and 
patriotism.  Dreadfully  as  I  fear  Free  Trade  would  operate 
throughout  the  eastern  and  middle  states,  and,  indeed  upon 
the  vigor,  independance,  and  happiness  of  the  whole  country, 
I  cannot  think  it  would  be  half  as  bad  as  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  or  the  shortest  possible  civil  war.  We  are  in  this 
quarter,  however,  like  Jack  FalstafF — averse  to  giving  or 
doing  anything  "upon  conipulsdon:" — and  really  the  per- 
petual sling  of  intimid cation  to  which  the  South  Carolina 
nullifiers  have  resorted  and  still  resort,  may  well  excuse  our 
stickling  upon  the  point  of  honour. 

The  course  of  Wilkins  and  myself,  as  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference,  has  met  public  and  almost  univer- 
sal sanction.  Some  furious  Cuty  men  now  and  then  attack 
Wilkins :  but  ihey  obviously  do  it  merely  because  of  the  alter- 
cation between  himself  and  Clay,  and  because  of  his  continu- 
ing a  resolute  Jaeksonman. 

George  M.  Dallas  to  Brown. 

(Dec.  8,  1833.) 

Dear  Brown, 

I  have  never  had  courage  enough  to  express  to  you  the 
sincerity  with  which  both  Mrs  Dallas  and  I  condoled  with 
yourself  and  Mrs  Brown  upon  the  melancholy  event  that 
compelled  you  so  suddenly  to  quit  Washington  for  home  last 
winter,  Xone,  out  of  your  family  circle,  could  have  felt 
more  sensibly  the  affliction  by  which  you  were  visited.  I 
trust,  however,  that  time  has  had  its  healing  eifect  and  that 
your  excellent  wife  bore  the  calamity  without  inflicting  upon 
her  already  delicate  health  a  permanent  depression. 

The  present  session-  of  Congress  promises  more  of  excite- 
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ineut  than  of  real  interest  The  great  questions  which  threat- 
ened the  peace  of  the  country  are  at  rest: — and  none  but 
mere  agitators  will  be  disposed  to  disturb  them  anew.  The 
coming  Presidential  canvass  may  probably  soon  produce 
fresh  phases  of  party,  and  strange  combinations  of  men:  but 
I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  be  convulsed  as  we  have  been  on 
fundamental  and  universal  principles  or  systems.  If  you 
perceive  any  thing  which  holds  out  a  different  prospect,  let 
me  know  of  it^  and  indulge  m.y  appetite  for  political  disqui- 
sition by  communicating  your  o^\Ti  views  and  calculations. 

The  topic  on  which  I  anticipate  most  congressional  heat  is 
that  of  the  Bank.  It  may  be  well,  indeed,  to  take  it  up  as  a 
sort  of  safety  valve,  through  which  all  the  wordy  ammunition 
of  the  opposition  may  be  expended,  and  all  our  own  fever  let 
off,  T^ithout  any  danger  to  the  country,  the  government,  the 
constitution,  or  the  laws.  The  Bank  is  a  iine  target: — in 
its  present  impudent  position  he  must  be  a  bad  marksman 
that  cannot  hit  it  hard  and  sure: — and  no  blow  can  be  too 
severe  fur  [he  brazen  political  managers  by  whom  it  is  di- 
i*ected.  Pennsylvania  is  sadly  changed  on  this  subject,  and 
1  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hnd  her  legislature  passing  resolu- 
tions to  quicken  the  do vrniall  of  an  institution  which,  a  few 
uionths  ago,  she  was  so  anxious  to  uphold. 

I  shall  feel  curious  to  know  how  my  late  friends  of  the 
Senate  stand  affected  towards  each  other.  Can  you  say  what 
attitude  he  of  Massachusetts  occupies  in  reference  to  him  of 
Kentucky?  Is  there  no  hope  of  such  a  division  among  the 
toe,  as  will  give  the  administration  a  chance  of  getting  along? 
J->  Mr.  Taney  to  be  iimnolated  as  was  Air  Van  Buren: — 
that  is,  to  be  rejected  by  the  Senate,  in  order  to  be  shouldered 
l>y  the  people  (  Will  the  majority  of  your  body  use  their 
[)ower  with  forbearance,  or  are  they  disposed  to  drive  matters 
to  extremities : — to  arrest  the  progress  of  government  or  to 
force  it  into  measures  which,  however  high  handed  they  may 
seem,  will  be  triumphantly  borne  out  by  the  people  against  a 
factious  Senate? 
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I  wish  Ton  would  kindly  remernber  me  to  Col.  Benton, 
Col.  King,  !XIr.  IMangum,  and  Mr.  Rives. 

Ever  very  truly,  Dr.  Sir, 

G.  M.  Dallas 
Honble  Bedford  Brown.  8  Dec   1833 

Senate. 

Bedford  Brown  to  Martin  Van  Buren.* 

Caswell  County,  X.  C.  24th  Sept,  1834:. 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  was  very  happy,  to  receive  your  letter,  of  the  Tth  inst, 
an  answer  lo  which,  has  been  delayed,  until  this  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  absence,  contemplated  by  you,  on  a  tour 
in  the  western  part  of  Xew  York. 

The  resiili:  of  our  elections,  for  the  State  Legislature  is,  as 
you  suppose,  decidedly  favorable,  to  the  administration.  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  the  majority,  for  the  administration  will 
be,  from  twenty  to  thirty,  on  joint  ballot,  in  our  Legislature. 
The  coalition  presses  here,  as  is  their  custom,  in  other  States, 
affect  a  triumph,  for  the  double  purpose,  of  effect  abroad,  and 
to  keep  the  spirits  of  their  party  up,  in  this  State,  in  the 
hope,  that  they  may  be  able,  to  produce  a  division,  among 
the  friends  of  the  administration.  To  accomplish  this  end, 
every  artifice,  has  alneady  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  put 
in  requisition  by  them.  Unfortimately,  their  ability,  to  do 
mischief,  in  this  way,  is  increased,  by  having  two  opposition 
presses,  at  their  command,  in  the  City  of  Ealeigh  while  our 
cause,  is  without  any  aid,  of  that  kind,  at  that  important 
point.  So  firmly  fijsed  however,  is  public  Sentiment,  in  this 
State,  in  favour  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  every  efiiort,  to  shake  it,  will 
prove  unavailing.  Indeed,  if  any  change,  takes  places,  in 
public  opinion,  between  this  and  the  assembling  of  our  Leg- 
islature, I  am  satisfied,  it  will  be,  favourable,  to  the  adminis- 
tration.    The  entire  failure  of  the  Bank,  and  its  faithful 

•Van  Baren  M5S.  Library  of  Congress. 
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allies,  to  produce  the  inidchief  and  the  widespread  ruin, 
throughout  the  country,  A\rhich  were  so  vociferouily  pro- 
claimed, bj  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  from  the  Capitol, 
has  become  a  standing  topick,  of  derision  and  ridicule,  even 
among  the  most  illiterate  classes,  of  our  Citizens.  Added 
to  this,  is  the  unusual  state  of  prosperity  which  is  at  this 
time  prevailing,  throughout  our  country.  I  am  quite  sure, 
that  the  people  In  X.  Carolina,  are  at  this  time,  enjoying 
more  solid  and  suhstantial  prosperity,  than  at  any  period, 
since  my  recollection.  This  of  course,  will  powerfully  aid, 
the  good  cause. 

As  regards  my  re-election,  to  which  you  so  kindly  allude, 
I  entertain  jgn'eat  confidence  of  success,  unless  some  of  our 
party,  should  imprudently,  bring  forward,  another  adminis- 
tration candidate,  and  thus  by  dividing  the  party,  accomplish 
the  wishes  of  the  opposition.  T  do  not  believe,  this  will  be 
done,  as  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  individual,  who  is 
elected  a  ]\[emJ}er  of  our  Legislature,  and  who  can  be  relied 
upon,  as  a  friend  of  the  administration,  that  has  expressed 
any  opposition,  to  my  re-election.  On  the  contrary,  very 
many  of  the  Jackson  candidates  (and  indeed  all  of  that 
party,  who  expressed  their  opinion,  as  to  the  election  of  Sen- 
ator, so  far  I  have  been  informed)  declared  themselves  in  the 
popular  assemblies,  in  favour  of  my  re-election.  Believing 
that  yon  feel  an  interest,  in  my  success,  is  my  apology,  for 
troubling  you,  with  the  details,  above  given. 

I  cannot,  A[y  dear  sir,  conclude  this  letter,  without  re- 
curring for  a  moment,  to  the  scenes,  of  the  last  eventful  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  It  was  indeed  well  calculated,  to  test  the 
firmness  and  resolution  of  those,  who  were  participants  in 
them.  To  no  friend,  of  the  administration,  is  more  due,  the 
meed  of  public  approbation,  for  fixed  and  unalterable  pur- 
pose to  sustain  it,  at  its  period  of  greatest  difficulty,  than 
yourself.  When  others,  of  our  friends,  seemed  almost  to  de- 
spair, I  often  heard  you  express,  your  entire  belief,  of  the 
triumphant  results,  which  are  rapidly  developing  themselves, 
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in  the  elections  that  are  taking  place,  in  the  different  States. 
This  course  cannot  fail,  (as  I  know  it  has  already),  to  add 
greatly  to  the  favour  which  you  before  enjoyed,  among  the 
republican  parry  in  this,  and  in  other  States. 

The  contest  in  your  State,  will  no  doubt,  be  a  severe  one, 
but  I  have  great  faith,  in  the  democracy  of  Xew  York,  and 
cannot  pennit  myself  to  doubt,  that  the  result,  will  be,  the 
complete  overthrow,  of  the  combined  forces,  an-d  that  your 
State,  will  again  add  another  claim,  to  the  gratitude  of  re- 
publicans.    I  remain  your  friend. 

B.  Brown. 

W.  C-  Rives  to  Brown. 

Castle  Hill  Xov  2S  1834 
My  dear  sir. 

Permit  me  first  and  foremost  to  congratulate  you  as  I  do 
with  all  my  heart,  on  your  proud  triumph,  and  that  of  the 
great  Eepublican  cause  which  has  jttst  been  so  gloriously 
achieved  in  your  person  by  the  tine  and  noble  Democracy  of 
your  state.  Xo  person,  I  a^jsure  you,  can  have  enjoyed  this 
splendid  triumph  with  more  heartfelt  pleasure  than  I  do,  as 
well  from  sentiments  of  personal  friendship,  as  from  devo- 
tion to  the  public  cause  with  which  you  are  identified. — after 
tliis  outijoiirinfj  of  the  spirit-  on  an  occasion  so  joyful  to  all 
true  disciples  of  Republicanism,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  you  kind 
remembrance  of  my  friend.  ^Ir.  Hatch,  who  was  your  chap- 
lain during  the  last  session,  and  will  be  a  candidate  for  the 
same  appointment,  again. — He  was,  for  uuiny  years,  our  pas- 
tor here  and  I  know  him  to  be  a  most  excellent  and  worthy 
man.  He  o:ave,  I  believe,  entire  satisfaction  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  the  last  session,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  the  favour  of  the  Senate  has  been  extended 
to  him  again. 

Mrs.   Rives  desires  me  to  otfer  vou  her  coiurratulations, 
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and  I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  with  sentiments  of  cordial  esteem 
and  respect  yours 

very  truly 

W  C  Rives 
Honl  E.  Brown, 

Senator  of  U.  S. 


Martin  Vaa  3uren  to  Brown. 

Utica  (X.  Y.)  Sep  7  1836. 
My  dear  Friend, — 

Although  the  accounts  are  not  so  explicit  as  we  would 
desire,  I  think  I  cannot  deceive  myself  in  believing,  that  the 
administration  has  succeeded  in  your  election;  and  if  so, 
the  re-appointment  uf  one  who  has  been  so  able,  so  useful,  and 
so  disinterested  a  supporter  of  it  must,  I  am  sure,  follow  of 
course.  Belie\ie  me,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  would  not  but 
have  been  gratified  to  have  witnessed  the  deep  interest  which 
has  been  taken  here  in  the  X.  Carolina  elections  on  your  ac- 
count. It  is  with  great  sincerity  that  T  say  to  you  that  the 
more  I  have  reiiected  on  your  course  last  winter  the  more  I 
have  found  to  admire  in  it.  We  were,  at  the  moment,  so  im- 
mersed in  trouble  and  anxiety  that  we  could  even  not  do  our 
friends  the  justice  they  deserved.  I  was  however  happy  to, 
find  on  my  return  that  the  people  had  not  been  at  all  neglect- 
ful on  this  point.  Yourself,  Forsyth,  Benton  and  Wright 
have,  I  assure  you,  laid  up  a  store  of  popularity  which  can 
not  fail  to  turn  to  account  hereafter. 

I  am  on  my  w^ay  to  the  western  part  of  our  State  where  I 
propose  to  spend  some  weeks.  We  are  to  have  a  severe  contest 
this  fall,  but  will  certainly  succeed.  The  artillery  a?  well  as 
small  arms  of  the  bank,  and  of  the  aristocracy  of  all  the 
Union  are  to  be  turned  upon  us,  but  it  will,  T  trust,  be  all  in 
vain. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  find  a  letter  from  you  on  my  return, 
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and  wishicg  to  be  kindly  reinembered  to  your  family,  I  am 
Dr  Sir  Very  truly  Your  friend, 

M.  Van  Euren 
To  Bedford  Brown  Esq. 

John  K.  Paulding  to  Brown. 

Washington  11th  'Nov.  1839 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  just  finished  reading  your  address  to  the  Students 
of  the  University  of  Xorth  Carolina,  which  you  were  so  kind 
as  to  send  me,  and  for  which  I  beg  you  to  accept  ray  best 

It  gratifies  me  to  see  our  distinguished  men  occasionally 
turning  aside  from  Politics,  to  give  lessons  of  wisdom,  virtue 
and  patriotism  to  the  youth  of  the  country.  It  is  a  custom 
highly  becoming  in  a  free  country  like  ours,  for  never  can 
any  man  apply  his  faculties  to  higher  purposes,  than  that  of 
stimulating  the  rising  generation  to  the  ardent  pursuit  of 
learning,  science,  and  love  of  their  beauty.  The  higher  the 
station,  the  more  impressive  the  lesson,  and  when  the  force 
of  example  adds  weight  to  the  precepts,  as  in  the  present 
case,  they  cannot  fail  in  having  a  salutary  effect  on  all  who 
hear  them. 

You  will  pardon  me,  for  playing  the  critic,  on  one  single 
page  the  only  one  I  can  select  for  the  purpose.  You  give 
England  the  credit  of  having  first  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
Steam  Boats.  Such  is  not  however  the  case.  The  first  St^am 
Boat  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic,  was  built  in  the  United 
States  and  was  navigated  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  this  moment  recollect  her  name  or  that  of  her  Com- 
mander but  assure  you  the  fact  is  l>eyond  doubt. 

I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  a  renewal  of  our  acquaint- 
ance in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  am,  Dear  Sir 

With  great  respect  and  regard 
Your  friend 

J.  K.  Paulding. 

Honble  Bedford  Brown. 
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J.  R.  Poinsett  to  Brown. 

Washing^ton 

Augt.  28  1840 
My  dear  Sir 

Our  friends  in  the  l^ortli  State  must  not  stay  beaten:  but 
rally  and  fight  the  battle  in  the  fall  vnth.  renewed  visror  and 
a'  fine  determination  to  conquer.  Victory  under  such  cir- 
cumstances will  be  the  more  honorable.  Can  we  aid  you 
from  hence  by  furnishing  your  orators  with  facts  and  arsnie- 
ments?  It  is  in  the  field  and  not  from  the  closet  that  the 
battle  must  be  fought  and  won.  This  appears  to  be  the  tac- 
tics of  the  opposition  and  thev  must  be  met  in  the  same  way. 
With  great  regard 

I  am  Dear  Sir 

yours  truly 

J  E  Poinsett. 

Levi  Woodbury  to  Brown. 

(Private.) 

Washington,  11th  Sept.  1840. 
Dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  the  7th  inst.  has  just  been  received.  I  am  happy 
to  state  in  reply,  that  the  President  njimed  the  case  of  your 
brother  to  all  the  Cabinet  not  long  since — and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  first  suitable  opportunity  will  be  improved  to 
oblige  him  and  you 

We  do  not  despair  here  of  iSTorth  Carolina  or  any  other 
Southern  State  because  we  believe  your  people  to  be  intelli- 
gent and  capable  of  self  government — and  we  know,  that 
being  so  they  cannot  hesitate  to  support  Mr.  Vim  Buren. 
rather  than  Gen.  Harrison.  They  cannot  commit  suicide,  by 
voting  for  an  abolitionist.  They  cancet  abandon  all  their 
long  tried  principles  of  democracy  by  voting  for  a  man  in 
favor  of  the  highest  tariff,  of  a  National  Bank  and  the  mild- 
est schemes  of  Internal  Improvement. 
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But  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  calamity  pains  must  be 
taken  to  enlighten  them,  when  in  error — to  reclaim  them 
when  misled.  Every  man  who  can  speak  or  write  should 
take  the  field  and  disseminate  correct  information;  or  you 
may  rest  assured  the  vessel  of  State  will  be  driven  by  the 
adverse  gales  of  action  and  of  Federation  on  the  brakers. 

■  Is  there  nobody  in  Graham's  district  or  Lewis  \yilliam3' 
to  talk  or  distribute  light? 

Excuse  m.y  earnestness.  For  unle-s  the  South  proves  true 
to  her  old  principles  and  true  interests,  what  can  they  expect 
of  tlie  northern  democracy  fighting  alone  and  single  handed? 

Truly 
Levi  Woodbury 

P.  S.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  (a  note)  occa- 
sionally. The  defection  of  X.  Car.  has  already  done  infinite 
mischief.  Had  she  elected  Saunders  the  contest  in  Novem- 
ber would  have  been  more  spirited. 

Buchanan  to  Brown. 

Washington,  30  July  1841. 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  was  most  sincerely  rejoiced  at  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  13th  Instant.  .  Knowing  your  aversion  to  write,  I  con- 
sider a  letter  from  you  of  eight  pages  as  the  highest  evidence 
of  your  regard:  and  I  can  assure  you  I  have  no  friend  with 
whom  I  desire  to  stand  higher  than  yourself.  Your  frank 
and  manlv  character  has  secured  mv  warmest  resrard.  When 
Old  Rip  wakes  up  again  to  his  true  interest,  you  vrill  again 
be  called  into  public  life. 

You  doubtless  take  the  Globe  and  therefore  I  need  not  in- 
form you  of  passing  events.  All  the  confidential  friends  of 
Tyler  say  that  he  will  veto  the  Bank  Bill:  and  of  this  I 
entertain  no  doubt,  should  it  remain  unchanged  as  I  believe 
it  will  in  epery  essential  particular.  What  will  be  the  char- 
acter of -his  veto  is  the  important  question.    If  whilst  vetoing 
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Clay's  Bill,  he  endorses  the  Trea-nry  project,  he  will  sink 
almost  beneath  contempt.  Clay  and  his  friends  may  then 
take  Tyler  at  his  word  and  adopt  Ewino-'s  ^^richetty  thing.'' 
In  that  event  the  stock  will  not  be  taken  and  he  will  stand 
disgTaced  before  the  world.  I  l>elieve  Tyler  desires  to  set 
up  for  himself;  and  ^^-et  he  suffers  the  work  of  proscription 
still  to  proceed.  Ewing  and  Granger  are  filling  all  the  offices 
under  them,  ir.  is  said,  with  Clay's  friends.  Should  he  come 
out  boldly  and  give  us  an  Old  Hickory  veto,  I  shall  stand  by 
it  whilst  there  is  a  shot  in  the  locker;  but  before  T  enlist,  I 
desire  to  see  him  manifest  his  foith  by  his  works. 

King  orders  me  to  command  you  to  rouse  yourself,  to 
exert  all  your  talents  and  energies  in  Xorth  Carolina  and  put 
dovm  the  d — d  Whigs.  He  wants  to  see  you  back  here 
again.  The  L-r^auties  of  a  fine  foot  and  anchle  and  a  luxuri- 
ous form  no  longer  make  the  same  impression  upon  him  as 
formerly.  He  is  sinking  gracefully  into  the  vale  lyf-^y^trs; 
but  his  will  be  a  green  old  age  He  often  speaks  of  you  with 
great  kindness. 

I  write  in-  the  midst  of  engagements  to  express  my  gratifi- 
cation at  havino-  opened  an  epistolary  intercourse  with  a 
friend  whom  I  so  much  respect  and  esteem.  When  the  ses- 
sion is  over  I  shall  give  you  longer  letters  than  I  receive :  at 
present  I  know  vou  will  bo  satisfied  with  the  assurance  of 
my  warmest  frien'^ship  and  respect. 

James  Buchanan. 

Hon.  Bedford  Brown. 

Van  Buren  to  Brown. 

Kindwhook  Jany  14  1843 
My  dear  Sir 

I  have  received  your  kind  letter  in  which  you  state  that 
you  have  received  one  from  Genl  Eoraulus  ^.  Saunders, 
requesting  you  to  inform  him  whether  you  had  in  conversa- 
tion said  as  was  reported  in  the  Register,  that  I  had  told  you 
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'^that  I  had  long  knouii  him  (Sannders)  and  that  he  thoiiirht 
no  man  in  X.  Carolina  capable  of  filling  an  office  but  him- 
self." You  add,  that  in  a  moment  of  excitement  occasioned 
by  the  manner  in  Avhich  the  Senatorial  election  was  con- 
ducted, Tou  had  to  your  regret,  permitted  yourself  ro  use 
my  name,  in  conversation,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Saunders' — 
that  the  precise  words  employed  by  you  are  not  recollected, 
but  that  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  w^as  that  T  liad 
remarked  that  I  considered  ^[r.  Saunders  as  urgins:  his 
claims  to  office  too  much,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  in  [N". 
Carolina  and  that  he  seemed  to  consider  none  others  in  X. 
Carolina  as  capable  of  filling  office,  or  entitled  to  fill  office 
but  himself — that  the  communication  occurred  about  the 
time  when  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Saunders  as  Commis- 
sioner under  the  French  treaty  expired  and  when  his  name 
was  presented  to  Genl  Jackson  for  the  appointment  of  Comp- 
troller or  Minister  to  Spain. 

Although  you  do  not  ask  a  reply,  I  can  well  concieve  that 
it  will  be  agreeable  to  hear  from  me  on  the  subject. 

After  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  you  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  con- 
versation to  which  you  allude.  But  whilst  this  is  so,  I  can 
not  look  upon  myself  to  gainsay  a  statement  made  by  one, 
in  whose  purity  and  love  of  truth  I  have  -uch  unqualified 
confidence,  as  I  have  in  yours,,  and  who  was,  for  obvious 
reasons  more  likely  to  bear  the  subject  in  mind.  That  I  ever 
seriously  supposed,  that  Genl  Saunders  entertained  the  ex- 
travagant opinion,  that  in  the  gTeat  and  patriotic  state  of  X. 
Carolina  there  was  no  one  capable  of  filling  office  but  him- 
self or  designed  to  attribute  such  an  opinion  to  him  accordimr 
to  the  literal  import  of  the  expression  in  the  Kegister,  is  not 
at  all  probable.  I  remember  the  fact  that  G^enl  Saunders  was 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Comptroller  upon  the  expiration 
of  that  of  Commissioner  under  the  French  treaty,  but  can 
not  call  to  mind  the  circumstances  under  which  that  applica- 
tion was  made  or  the  particular  feelings  which  I  entertained 
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in  i-espect  to  it,  with  sufficient  certainty,  to  enable  mo  to 
speak  with  safetv  in  respect  to  them,  as  to  my  own  knowl- 
edge. Your  statement  leaves  me  no  room  to  doubt  thiit  I  was 
at  that  time  impressed  with  the  opinion  and  expressed  it  to 
you  that  he  was  too  desirous  for  office  himself  and  too  indif- 
ferent to  the  claims  of  the  rest  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Of 
the  precise  terms  in  which  this  opinion  was  expressed  I  can 
not  speak  (They)  may  have  been  stronger  (than  the)-  occa- 
sion called  for.  a  (result)  it  is  not  always  in  the  power  (of 
those)  who  are  in  any  way  (concerned  with)  the' administra- 
tion of  (party)  to  avoid;  but  I  can  safely  say  (say)  that  in 
forming  it  I  was  not  influenced  either  by  unfriendly  feelings 
toward  ^Ir.  Saunders  (or)  an  indisposition  to  promote  (his) 
wishes  in  regard  to  office  (or  anything)  that  could  be  done 
with  what  was  due  to  the  (party's)  service  and  without  in- 
justice (to  him) 

I  am  Dr  Sir,  very  truly  (your  friend)  and  obedient  ser- 
vant 

M.  Van  Buren. 

Hon.  Bedford  Brown. 

Van  Buren  to  Brown. 

Lindenwald 

October  21st  1844 
My  dear  Sir 

Although  (un) certain  where  to  address  my  letter  I  cannot 
omitj  at  least  attempting  to  thank  you  for  your  interesting 
and  friendly  letter.  The  sentiments  it  expresses  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  a  knowledge  of  your  character  taught  me 
to  expect  from  you.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  were  ever  duly 
sensible  of  the  estimation  in  which  you  have  been  held  by 
me,  since  opportunities  were  afforded  me  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  you.  and  as  no  possible  motive 
for  misconstruction  can  any  longer  exist  there  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  speak  my  mind  to  you  without  reserve. 

T 
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Long  before  tLe  Panick  Session  I  held  you  in  high  respect 
but  the  proceedings  of  that  most  extraordinary  session  ami 
your  noble  bearing  in  it,  which  was  not  excelled  in  any  of 
the  great  points  of  character  by  that  of  a  simrle  senator, 
seemed  to  satisfy  me  tliat  I  had  before  fallen  far  short  of 
doing  justice  to  your  merits.  From  that  period  until  I  left 
Washington,  I  never  failed  to  brinir  your  name  before  our 
friends  when  they  wanted  candidates  for  Vice  President 
et<3.  I  was  thus  furnished  with  opportunities  for  witnessing 
how  often  modest  merit  has  to  give  way  to  blustering  pre- 
tension. With  the  exception  of  Col  Benton  and  ^Ir  Wright 
and  111  Blair  I  scarcely  ever  found  any  whose  appreciation 
of  your  merit  corresponded  with  my  own.  Excuse  me  for 
IT!  flic  ting  this  much  upon  one  so  diffident  and  impretending 
as  I  imow  you  to  be.  I  could  not  omit  it  with  justice  to 
myself. 

I  regret  your  leaving  the  old  North  State,  for  which  I 
cherish  feelings  of  respect  and  regard,  founded  upon  ancient 
and  honorable  recollections,  because  I  fear  she  can  illy  spare 
such  men.  I  have  however  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
welfare  of  your  family  if  not  your  own  happiness,  will  be 
essentially  promoted  by  it.  In  no  state  in  the  union  will 
your  merits  be  more  justly  appreciat-ed  than  in  that  to  which 
you  go.  If  they  continue  their  past  well  doing,  by  sustain- 
ing their  great  representative,  they  will  deserve  the  thanks 
and  ( )  respect  of  their  political  brethren  through- 
out the  Union.  That  they  will  do  this  I  cannot  permit  my- 
self to  doubt  (Unsigned). 

Van  Buren  to  Blair. 

Lindenwald 

August  16th  52 
My  dear  Blair 

Do  me  the  favor  to  forward  this  to  that  best  of  men  Bed- 
ford Brown.  Where  are  you  and  what  are  you  about  that  I 
do  not  hear  from  you.     That  promised  visit  from  Mr(s) 
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Blair  and  yourself  nuist  nof  be  lust  sight  of.  Choose  your 
ovm  time  but  come  if  it  should  not  be  until  late  in  the  season. 
Vou  have  I  hope  congratulated  the  Col.  on  hi.s  election.  l(t) 
has  refreshed  uie  much  and  was  anticipated  with  coniidence. 
Present  me  kindly  to  your  household  and  believe  me 

ever  your  friend 

M.  Van  Buren. 
Van  Buren  to  Brown. 

Lindenwald 

August  16th  52. 
My  dear  Mr.  Brown 

You  will  see  by  the  enclosed  what  use  my  son  Smith  has 
made  of  the  speech  you  had  the  goodness  to  send  him  and  for 
which  I  beo:  you  to  accept  my  thanks.  Your  steady  and  dis- 
interested friendship  since  we  parted  adds  one  more  to  the 
many  instances  in  which  I  have  experienced  that  those  I  did 
the  least  for  whilst  at  the  head  of  the  Government  hav^ 
proved  the  most  reliable  friends.  In  your  case  instead  of 
using  the  term  least,  I  should  say  nothing,  although  I  can 
^vith  truth  say  that  there  was  not  among  my  associates  in 
public  life  a  single  man  in  whose  patriotism  capacity  and 
honor  I  placed  a  higher  confidence. 

"Where  are  you  and  what  are  you  doing?  I  have  heard  of 
you  in  Missouri  and  now  again  in  Virginia.  You  are  I  hope 
happy  in  all  things  as  you  certainly  deserve  to  be.  Be  as- 
sured that  you  are  not  likely  f/y  overrate  either  the  warmth 
or  the  respectful  nature  of  my  feelings  towards  you,  feelings 
which  I  have  embraced  every  proper  opportunity  t^  express. 
You  ought  to  make  me  a  visit.  Xothing  would  afford  me 
more  real  pleasure.  Do  try  to  do  so.  Present  me  very  kindly 
to  your  Household  and  believe  me 

Your    friend 

M  Van  Buren 

My  friend  Mr  Blair  through  whom  I  forward  this  will 
always  be  happy  to  accompany  you  to  Lindenwald. 

Bedford  Brown  Esq. 
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Van  Buren  to  Brown. 

Lindenwald 

Sep  17,  52. 
My  dear  Mr.  Brown, 

I  would  have  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  your  kind  letter 
long  before  this  but  have  had  my  son  Col.  Van  Buren  for  a 
long  time  dangerously  sick  at  my  house.  He  is  now,  thank 
God,  convalescent  and  I  hope  out  of  danger,  but  will  I  greatly 
fear  never  entirely  get  over  the  deleterious  effects  of  his  Mexi- 
can campaign. 

I  need  not  (say)  my  dear  Sir,  vrith  what  satisfacaon  I  reed 
the  favourable  account  your  letter  gives  me  of  your  condition 
in  all  essential  particulars,  and  the  gratification  it  affords 
me  to  find  the  good  old  principles  for  which  we  battled  to- 
gether so  firmly  rooted  in  your  heart  tind  mind.  This  does 
not  surprise  me  in  the  least  because  I  always  knew  you  to  be 
a  root  and  branch  man.  Such  men  may  be  silenced  for  a 
season  by  the  depravity  of  the  times  and  the  ascendency  of 
shiftless  and  unsound  men  but  they  never  alter. 

If  we  were  to  form  a  judgment  from  appearance  we  should 
be  bound  to  conclude  that  not  only  our  Great  State  but  almost 
all  the  Xorthern  and  Western  States  will  go  for  Pierce  and 
King.  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  doubt  that  such  will  be  in  the 
main  the  case.  But  the  AYhigs,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
north  and  west  are  a  terrible  set  of  fellows.  They  cannot, 
apparently,  get  up  the  slightest  enthusiasm,  and  yet  are  quite 
confident  of  carrying  some  two  of  the  three  great  States. 
Too  sharp  sighted  not  to  see  that  they  can  not  have  a  hurrah 
election  they  resort  to  the  solids,  and  are  attempting  every 
faction  by  the  inducements  tliey  think  most  likely  to  catch 
it,  money  being  always  a  principal  ingredient  in  their  dish. 
The  abolitionists  and  anti  renters  are  the  two  great  separate 
interests  to  which  their  atention  is  directed.  If  they  could 
by  any  possibility  get  the  former  to  vote  their  ticket  they 
would  wihout  doubt  carry  this  state.  The  candidate  of  that 
party'  at  the  last  Gov'r  election  has  come  out  in  favor  of 
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Genl  Scott  under  various  auJ  very  (tlii/isy)  pretences.  But 
I  have  not  the  slightest  apprehension  that  thev  will  be  able 
to  do  that.  Their  vote  will  undoubtedly  be  divided  between 
Hale  and  candidate  of  the  ultra  abolitionists.  The  Liberty 
party  divided  our  attention  betvv'een  these  two  and  I  think 
them  safe,  that  is  the  masses  of  them,  agt  the  direct  use  of 
money.  One  of  the  \Yhig  judges  has  just  decided  that  the 
Eensselaer  title  to  the  manor  is  good  for  nothing  and  that  all 
the  unimproved  lands  in  the  parent  belong  to  the  State.  This 
has  of  course  produced  considerable  sensation  but  what  its 
precise  effect  on  the  election  will  be  is  a  question  not  easy  to 
solve.  My  belief  is  that  the  anti  rent  party  will  at  their 
convention  take  the  Whig  State  ticket  and  our  electoral.  If 
they  do  it  will  have  a  very  great  effect.  The  Whig  party  in 
]N'ew  York  is  inffuenced  by  men  who  are  to  a  gTeat  extent 
themselves,  and  their  friends  still  more  so,  deeply  interested 
in  the  nine  million  canal  contracts  which  they  still  hope  to 
realize,  notwithstanding  the  established  unconstitutionality 
of  the  cause  and  the  equally  well  established  rank  corruption 
of  the  contracts  themselves.  Anxious*  as  they  are  to  win  the 
Presidential  election,  they  are  still  more  so  in  regard  to  the 
State  Ticket  and  if  they  must  take  the  one  or  the  other  it 
will  not  be  the  last.  So  you  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  tell  with 
imy  degree  of  certainty  what  the  result  will  be  of  an  election 
into  which  such  powerful  and  proilifi"ate  interests  will  be 
introduced.  Upon  a  fair  poll  between  Democrats  and  Whig3 
the  former  would  succeed  by  a  tremendous  majority  and  I 
think  they  will  anyhow. 

So  far  as  anything  I  can  do  may  be  regarded  as  a  compli- 
ment this  letter  may  be  so  regarded,  for  with  the  exception  of 
an  occasional  hint  to  our  incorruptible  and  Stirling  friend 
^Ir.  Blair  it  is  the  first  and  will  probably  be  the  last  private 
letter  I  will  write  during  the  canvass.  It  would  make  me 
aervous  to  (be)  cited  in  the  papers  for  anything  I  say  and  I 
rely  upon  your  discretion  upon  that  point.  My  health  and 
spirits  have  not  been  half  so  good  at  any  former  period  of 
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mj  life  and  all  I  want  to  make  me  bappy  is  a  visit  from 
Blair  and  yourself. 

Present  me  very  kindly  to  your  household  and  believe  me 
truly  yours 

M.  Van  Euren. 

Bedford  Brown  Esq 

Thomas  H.  Beaton  to  Brown. 

July,  6,   1853. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  want  to  write  the  chapter  of  the  beginning  of  the  slave 
agitation,  as  talked  of  between  us  when  I  last  saw  you.  I 
wish  you  to  call  and  see  me  the  hrst  time  you  come  to  Wash- 
ington that  I  may  have  the  beneht  of  your  recollections. 

Yours  truly, 

Thomas  H.  Benton. 

F.  P.  Blair  to  Brown. 

(Private.; 

Silver  Spring  30  Oct  55. 
Hon  Bedford  Brown. 

Dr  Sir 

you  and  I  ha\"e  so  long  agreed  in  our  views  of  the  public 
good  that  I  think  we  will  probably  be  together  again  in  our 
efforts  for  it  in  the  coming  crisis.  [  believe  that  the  feud 
growing  out  of  the  repeal  of  the  Itissouri  Compromise  is 
pregnant  with  much  danger  and  that  moderation  and  firm- 
ness in  the  next  chief  Magistrate — somewhat  akin  to  that 
which  distinguished  our  old  Hero — can  alone  bring  the 
union  safely  through  the  trial.  Compromise  between  the 
extremes  llSTorth  and  South  is  essential  to  the  preservation  oi 
peace. 

In  my  late  tour  through  the  northern  ^>tates  T  frequently 
heard  the  name  of  Col  Fremont  mentioned  by  sagacious  and 
devoted  friends  of  the  Union  as  one  that  might  be  popular 
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with  the  people  for  the  presidency  from  the  instances  of  hia 
principles  which  in  his  youth  recommended  him  to  the 
patronage  of  Poinsett,  then  the  leader  of  the  Union  party  in 
his  native  state — from  his  disinterested  services  to  his  coun- 
try as  a  pioneer  and  explorer  doing  much  for  science  and  the 
material  interests  of  the  public  at  his  private  expense — from 
his  incurring  the  most  dangerous  personal  responsibility 
under  the  secret  orders  of  the  Govt  before  he  was  t<S  wrest 
California  from  the  meditated  attempt  of  the  British  to  seize 
it  which  his  prompt  and  bold  conquest  with  a  handful  of 
men  was  just  in  time  to  anticipate — and  from  his  subsequent 
military  success  in  completing  the  annexation  which  wa3 
accomplished  by  the  surrender  of  the  embodied  force  of  the 
enemy  to  his  Battalion.  The  persecution  he  afterwards  en- 
dured from  the  enmity  of  Polk's  administration  to  Col  Ben- 
ton, ending  with  his  dismission  from  the  army  is  likely  to 
give  his  claims  a  better  requital ;  and  the  more  readily  as  he 
bore  his  wrongs  with  such  patience  and  renewed  his  efforts 
for  his  country  in  another  capacity  with  such  modest  un- 
pretending wiliing-ness.  The  fact  that  he  is  not  identified 
with  any  of  the  isms  of  the  day — that  he  has  not  any  tail  or 
clique  of  partizan  followers  to  provide  for, — that  he  has 
never  by  any  violent  partizan  course,  otfended  either  of  the 
great  parties  which  made  the  old  divisions  is  another  strong 
circumstance  to  recommend  him  to  the  present  jumble  of 
parties. 

iSTow  if  you  are  uncommitted  T  think  with  one  and  other 
well  wishers  of  the  Union  that  it  is  worth  the  experiment  to 
see  how  Fremont's  cause  would  take  with  the  public.  I  wish 
you  would  write  him  a  letter  to  ascertain  his  views  in  rela- 
tion to  politics  generally  and  the  present  questions  of  dif- 
ficulty especially.  If  they  comported  with  yours  and  after 
consultation  with  other  leading  men  of  your  state  you 
should  deem  them  worthy  of  consideration  you  might  submit 
them  to  the  public  without  committal  on  your  part  If  in 
the  end  it  should  be  found  that  he  was  taken  up  with  any 
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prospect  of  a  access  and  joii  should  lend  him  your  counte- 
nance it  would  avail  him  much  in  the  South  where  you  are 
known  as  one  of  the  truest  and  ablest  of  the  old  Democratic 
union  party.  Govr  Floyd  of  your  state^  thinks  well  of  Fre- 
mont as  a  candidate  and  some  leading  men  of  South  Caro- 
lina propose  him.  If  you  write  do  it  at  once  and  address 
him  here  where  he  will  be  in  a  few  days.  I  understand  he  is 
now  in  Xew  York  where  he  is  making  preparations  to  bring 
out  the  Journal  of  his  Explorations  and  pioneer  adventures 

Yr  friend  ever  truly 

F.  P.  Blair 

P.  S.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  let  Fremont  or  indeed  any  one 
know  that  I  have  written  you  this  letter. 

Bedford  Brown  to  James  Buchanan. t 

Baltimore,  Md. 
September  21,  1556 
My  Dear  Sir, 

I  left  home  a  few  days  since  on  a  visit  of  business,  in  the 
Northern  part  of  Virginia  and  having  progTessed  that  far,  I 
determined  to  extend  my  visit  to  Wheatland  that  I  might  pay 
my  respects  to  you  in  person  and  have  the  pleasure  of  taking 
you  by  the  hand.  Perceiving,  however,  by  the  papers  that 
you  were  absent  several  days  since,  the  uncertainty  of  find- 
ing you  at  home  induces  me  to  relinquish  my  anticipated  en- 
joyment. Believe  me,  My  Dear  Sir,  when  I  say,  with  unaf- 
fected sincerity,  as  time  passes  onward,  I  value  with  added 
regard,  the  noble  band  of  patriots  and  friends  with  whom  it 
was  a  pride  and  pleasure  to  have  been  associated  with  in  the 
I^ational  Councils,  in  days  gone  by.  Xo  one  was  more  grati- 
fied at  your  safe  return  to  America,  than  myself,  and  no 
friend  is  more  pleased  at  your  having  been  placed  in  the  posi- 


*Not  of  N.  C,  but  of  Virginia,— W.  K.  B; 

fThe  orijjinal  of  this  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society.  For  a  copy  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  John  W.  Jordan,  Librarian  ot'  the 
Society. — W.  K.  B. 
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tion  which  you  now  orcupy,  in  rel'ition  to  the  people  r)f  this 
republic. 

A  few  words  now,  explanatory  of  ray  own  cour.^e  with 
respect  to  the  presidential  nomination.  I  returned  to  X. 
Carolina  last  Autumn  after  an  absence  of  many  years  and 
purchased  my  ancestral  possessions  which  I  had  sold  on  leav- 
ing the  State.  After,  all  political  relations  had  ceased  for 
so  long  a  period  between  the  people  of  the  State  and  myself, 
of  course  both  delicacy  and  propriety  dictated,  that  I  should 
make  no  effort,  to  direct  public  sentiment,  as  to  the  nomina- 
tion. Before,  the  last  annual  ]\[essage  of  Genl  Pierce  and 
that  subsequently  written  on  Kansas  affairs,  you,  I  believe, 
would  have  been  decidedly  the  choice  of  the  democratic  party 
of  ]N".  Carolina.  This,  however,  together,  with  the  influence 
from  Washington  occasioned  a  change  in  favor  of  the  former. 
In  this  state  of  things,  my  name  was  suggested  as  one  of  the 
Delegates  to  be  chosen  by  the  General  Democratic  convention 
of  the  State,  to  attend  Cincinnati. 

I  consented  to  be  placed  in  nomination  and  to  represent 
the  will  of  the  convention,  at  Cincinnati — which  I  knew, 
would  be  expressed  for  (xenl.  Pierce — with  however  the  ex- 
plicit declaration  if  he  was  not  nominated  at  Cincinnati  that 
my  vote  should  then  be  given  to  vourself.  I  did  not  believe 
at  any  time,  that  he  could  be  nominated  and  entertained  the 
opinion  that  the  ultimate  contest  would  be  between  yourself 
and  Mr  Douglass.  That  you  were,  at  least  the  second  choice 
then  of  X.  Carolina,  I  scarcely  have  a  doubt.  That  prefer- 
ence was  however  rendered  unavailing,  and  my  vote  in  the 
meeting  of  the  delegation,  preparatory,  to  casting  its  vote  in 
convention,  nullified,  by  their  decision  to  give  the  entire 
vote  of  the  State,  to  Mr.  Douglass.  Not  only  that  vote,  was, 
as  I  believe,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
party  in  IS .  Carolina,  but  the  vote  of  our  delegation  to  give 
a  largely  ascendant  vote  to  tlie  Softs  of  New  York — contrary 
to  my  concurrence — was  clearly  violative  of  the  wishes,  of 
the  party  of  the  State.     When  it  was  manifest  that  the  ulti- 
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mate  contest,  would  be  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Douglass, 
I  did  not  fail  to  use  every  honorable  effort,  to  aid  your  cause 
among  my  numerous  friends  and  acquaintances  from  other 
states,  however  unavailing  among  the  fixed  majority  in  my 
own  delegation.  I  was  extremely  ujortitied  by  the  active  ad- 
ministration exertions  at  Washington,  nut  only  to  aid  the 
nomination  of  GenJ.  Fierce  but  in  the  event  of  his  failure  to 
dictate  the  nexi  choice  to  the  party.  iSTever  was  there,  a 
more  noble  and  honorable  triumph  of  the  popular  will 
achieved,  than  was  by  your  nomination  against  these  com- 
bined influences. 

Pardon  this  explanation  which  I  consider  due  to  a  long 
standing  friendship  and  also  to  truth.  The  country  is  now 
passing  through  tiie  most  portentous  crisis  which  it  has 
encountered  since  the  revolution.  T  trust,  in  God,  that  the 
cause  now  so  inseparably  connected  with  its  destiuy.  will 
triumph  as  I'  sincerely  believe  it  will.  My  own  County  will 
vote  the  Democratic  Ticket  by  eleven  hundred  majority. 
The  State,  1  think,  by  some  hf  teen  or  twenty  thousand  major- 
ity. The  entire  South  including  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
will  I  scarcely  have  a  doubt  vote  the  same  way.  The  battle- 
ground most  anxiously  looked  to  now  is  Pennsylvania  and 
the  State  of  Indiana.  The  tirst,  I  will  not  allow  myself  to 
doubt,  the  last,  Govr  Bright  with  whom  T  conversed  on  yes- 
terday and  who  is  just  from  there,  gives  me  very  encouraging 
accounts  from.  These  two  states  with  tlie  vote  of  the  entire 
South  w^ould  carry  the  cause.  There  are  four  or  five  other 
Northern  and  Xorthwestern  States  that  present  good  pros- 
pects. 

I  was  told,  on  yesterday,  by  a  very  infiuential  old  line 
whig  of  Maryland,  who  lives  in  the  Prince  George  District, 
that  a  Democratic  majority  of  1600  is  anticipated  in  the 
Counties  composing  it.  Heretofore,  he  informs  me,  it  has 
given  about  1400  wJiig  majority. 

I  have  never  known  such  intense  excitement  as  there  is  in 
N^.   Carolina,   always  before  so  moderate,   as   prevails  with 
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respect  to  the  po-siblo  chauees  for  Fremomt's  electiuu.  ^lany 
are  prepared  for  separation  in  that  event.  Those  are  not, 
however,  mj  views  ])elieving  that  acquiescence  In  an  election 
constitutionally  made,  is  both  Democratic  and  proper,  unless 
followed  bj  practical  legislative  aggression  and  then  the  case 
is  plain,  however  much  to  be  deprecated. 

Supposing  you  to  be  literally  overwhelmed  with  the  letters 
of  numerous  correspondents,  I  request  you  not  to  trouble 
yourself  to  answer  thir?,  however  pleasing  it  would  be  under 
different  circumstances  to  receive  a  letter  from  yuu.  If  you 
have  any  paper  or  Document  at  any  time,  that  would  be  of 
interest,  I  should  be  gratified  to  receive  it.  'My  Post  Office 
is  Locust  Hill,  Caswell  County,  X.  C. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness, 
I  remain.  'My  Dear  Sir, 

truly  your  friend 
Bedford  Brown 

Hon.  James  Buchanan. 

Buchanan  to  Brown. 

Wheatland,  near  Lancaster,  Penna. 

30  Sep:  56. 
^Fy  dear  sir 

I  sincerely  regret  that  I  have  only  time  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  kind  and  interesting  letter  of  the  ^Ist 
Instant  and  to  say  that  I  cordially  reciprocate  all  the  friendly 
sentiments  which  you  have  expressed  towards  myself.  I 
recollect,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  our  intercourse  in  "the 
auld  lang  syne''  and  have  watched  your  wanderings  from 
your  native  soil  with  all  the  interest  of  warm  personal  and 
political  friendship.  I  am  convinced  that  your  own  happi- 
ness will  be  promoted  by  your  return  to  the  '"Old  Xorth 
State"  in  which  I  shall  always  feel  much  interest. 

The   shrewdest   and  most   experienced   Democratic  politi- 
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cians  in  this  state  -6.111117  believe  they  will  carry  it  in  October 
against  all  the  ''isms''  now  thoroughly  fused  and  combined ; 
but  in  Xovember  they  entertain  no  doubt. 

from  your  friend 

very  respectfully 

James  Buchanan. 
■    Hon:  Bedford  Brown. 
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THE  FOUNDERS  OF  RICH  SQUARE  MEETING.* 

BY  JULIANA    PEELE. 

In  tHe  latter  part  of  the  seveuteenth  century  there  was  a 
large  body  of  Friends  in  Southeastern  Virginia.  These  came 
mostly  from  the  colonies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey,  with 
some  additions  from  the  ]\rother  Country. 

The  Friends  in  Northeastern  Xorth  Carolina  were  at  the 
first  mainly  a  continuation  of  the  Virijinia  Quakers.  Their 
natural  increase  drove  ihem  southward  to  seek  new  homes. 
It  may  he  well  to  note,  however,  that  about  the  first  seeds  of 
Quakerism  in  Xorth  Carolina  were  sown  by  William  Ed- 
mimdson  and  George  Fox.  who  came  on  a  religious  visit  to 
the  Albemarle  district  in  the  year  1672.  These  Friends 
were  the  first  missionaries  who  travelled  within  what  is  now 
E'orth  Carolina.  Edmundson  was  the  first  to  come,  and  he 
found  but  one  Quaker  in  all  the  province — Henry  Phillips, 
who  had  come  hither  in  1668.  To  this  man's  house  Ed- 
mundson immediately  went;  and  there  he  held  the  first  meet- 
ings for  worship  ever  held  in  the  State.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  peaceful  Quaker  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of 
love  within  our  borders. 

Edmim.dson  seems  to  have  found  the  inhabitants  in  an 
unsettled  condition,  with  no  sort  of  religious  confirmation. 
"They  came,"  said  he,  "and  sat  down  in  the  meetings  smok- 
ing their  pipes,  and  the  Lord's  power  broke  forth  among  us 
and  many  were  convinced."  The  growth  of  Quakerism  in 
what  is  now  Pasquotank  and  Perquimans  counties  was  also 
rapid,  for  the  records  show  that  from  1681  to  1685  they 
were  frequently  setting  up  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings, 
and  a  yearly  meeting  w^as  held  amon<r  them  in  1698. 

The  pioneer  members  of  Eich  Square  ^Meeting  were  but 
an  extended  and  extending  wing  of  the  Virginia  Quaker?, 


♦This  article  was  first  published  in  the  Roanoke  Chovran  Times.  It  is  here 
reprinted  with  a  fev,-  chances  and  notes  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Bryan  as  the 
introduction  to  a  more  comprehensive  stud^-  of  the  records  of  the  Friends  in 
Northampton  county. — W.  K.  B, 


"^ 
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together  with  some  additions  from  \ho  niuie  eastern  uieerings 
of  IS'orrh  Carolina.  All  along  in  and  between  the  dates  of 
1730  and  1760,  and  even  later,  we  tind  records  of  deeds  to 
lands  bought  by  some  of  the^e  in  Bertie,  Hertford,  and  North- 
hampton counties  (though  Xorthnmpton  was  not  formed  till 
1741).  Two  meetings  for  worship  were  regularly  held  in 
private  lionses  prior  to  the  building  of  old  Eicli  Square 
Meeting  House — one  in  Hertford,  the  other  in  Xorthamp- 
ton. 

However,  in  1700  their  numbers  had  so  increased  that 
they  builded  j  house  for  worship,  and  requested  a  monthly 
meeting.  This  was  granted  by  Eastern  Quarterly  ^Teeting 
of  Friends ;  and  the  first  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the 
new"  house  the  seventh  of  Tune.  1760.  T  bplieve  the  records 
of  this  monthly  meeting  from  its  p-tablishment  nearly  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago  to  the  present  time  ha^e  been 
f)reserved  intact.* 

Hpon  the  roll  of  members  registered  soon  after  the  meet- 
ing was  settled  we  find  the  followincr  names:  Pasre,  HnlL 
Copeland,  Gray,  Peele,  Tacob-,  Parker,  White,  Eoss,  Pit- 
man, Knox.  Hollowell,  Brown,  Griffin,  Elliott,  Bauirhm, 
Outland  and  others. -f 

Space  permits  that  only  a  few  of  the  prominent  characters 
be  treated.  Tohn  Gopeland  ranip  from  Perquimans  county 
and  settled  near  what  is  now'  the  village  Ahoskie.     A  weekly 


*I  heard  of  these  records  iust  before  the  past  Christmas  holidays  and  made  -' 
special  trip  to  the  home  of  the  writer  and  looked  over  the  records  of  this  meet- 
ins:,  which  date  back  to  1760.  The^-  are  in  qrood  condition  and  contain  much 
material  which  is  of  historical  interest.  Many  of  tbein  relate  to  i:iarria,ees 
amons;  the  Friends,  and  to  those  who  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seein^e:  a 
Quaker  marriage  they  would  be  highly  interostinc:-  This  socictv  keeps  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  the  marriasres  amon.sr  its  members,  especial  care  being  taken 
that  none  marry  outside  the  fold.  I  think  members  have  been  expelled  for  di.^- 
obeying  in  this  respect,  but  the  rules  are  not  so  stringent  now  as  in  the  early 
days.  Possibly  the  part  of  these  records  which  is  nf  greatest  historical  interest 
is  that  whieh  relates  to  the  Quaker  in  his  relation  to  slavery.  The  siaves  were 
early  freed  and  to  these  people  is  due  in  a  great  degree  the  early  sentiments 
against  the  evil  of  slavery.  The  writer  takes  this  question  up  in  another  part 
of  this  article.— W.  A.  B. 

fMany  of  the  Friends  now  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Rich  Squa'-e  bear  thc.i>c 
names,  showing  that  the3'  have  lived  trtie  to  the  fnith  of  their  fathers. — W.A.  B. 
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meeting  for  wor.-nip  wa>  IipIH  ar  hi-  house  before  Rich 
Square  meeting  house  was  bnilr.  Thomas  Knox  came  from 
[sle-of-Wi2rbt  county,  Virginiji,  ond  settled  near  where 
Tliomas  C.  Peele  now  resides.'-*  Knox  was  one  of  the  first 
overseers  of  the  meeting,  a  man  much  used  upon  important 
committees,  and  the  one  left  to  complete  the  meeting-house, 
and  have  it  prnp^erlv  re,gistered.  This  he  did  and  reported  it 
to  the  meetinir  second  month,  seventh  day,  1761.  '  Robert 
Peele,  Sr:,  came  from  "NTansemond  county^  Virginia,  about 
1742  and  settled  most  probably  near  the  village  Woodland. 
When  his  son  Eol>ert  took  the  home,  a  weekly  meeting  for 
worship  was  also  held  at  his  house. 

Closes  Hall,  Sr..  was  also  much  used  in  the  early  days  of 
this  meeting.  Whence  he  came,  the  writer  has  no  certain 
knowledge,  but  it  is  believed  upon  good  authority  that  he 
settled  not  far  from  the  home  of  the  late  Toseph  Hall,+  and 
that,  he  owned  a  large  body  of  land  thereabout 

Richard  Jordan  stands  out  in  bold  ■'^elief  among  the  early 
Friends  of  Rich  Square.  Thouo'h  hp  came  here  from  Tsle-of- 
Wight  conntv.  Virsrinia,  eight  yeari=;  after  the  meeting-house 
was  built  and  mav  not  strictly  be  considered,  a  founder,  yet 
•his  deep  earnest  christian  life  vras  a  strong  source  of  ingath- 
ering durinxr  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
was  a  minister  of  the  gospel  with  a  larsre  gift.  We  find  this 
entry  in  hi-  ioumal.  written  in  old  asre:  'T  have  now  visited 
many  of  the  smaller  meetings,  and  all  the  yearly  meetings 
for  discipline  in  the  world,  some  of  them  several  times ;  and 
have  everywhere  been  treated  with  courteous  consideration." 
Were  the  historian  to  search  the  early  records  of  Rich  Square 
^fonthly  ^leetinsr  he  would  soon  notice  that  the  name  of 
'Tohn  Teeh  is  tbe  one  which  appears  most  frequently  npon 
its  pages.  He  came  from  Xansemond  county,  Virginia, 
and  settled  probably  about  a  mile  from  the  old  Peele  home- 

•This  is  the  home  of  the  writer,  and  is  slightly  over  two  miles  west  from  Rich 
Square.— W.  A.  B. 

t Adjoining  the  land  of  T.  C.  Peele.  referred  to  above.— W,  A.  B. 
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stead  recently  owned  by  Wiiliaui  T.  Peele.  He,  too,  likn 
many  others  of  the  early  settlers,  was  a  large  landholder. 
Tradition  says  his  plantation  extended  all  the  way  from  his 
residence  to  the  Roanoke  Eiver.  He  married  a  certain  Mary 
aSTasworrhy,  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Virginia  planter, 
and  from  them  descended  the  Peeks  of  Xorthampton  coimty. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  fair  education,  for  one  of  his  time,  wror.f? 
a  good  hand,  and  endeavored  to  educate  his  children.  One  of 
his  sons  became  a  medical  doctor — John  Peele,  father  of  the 
late  Isaac  Peele  and  grandfather  of  the  Peele  family  of 
Jackson,  X.  C.  He,  as  well  as  other  Friends,  owned  a  larg<> 
number  of  slaves. 

Rich  Square  Monthly  Meeting  was  settled  just  about  the 
time  Avhen  a  few  of  Xorth  Carolina  Friends  were  beginning 
to  feel  that  slavery  was  an  evil  from  which  the  Lord  was  re- 
quiring the  Quakers  to  cleanse  their  hands.  From  1758  to 
abont  1800  various  concerns  of  the  body  and  plans  for  the 
amelioration  or  emancipation  of  their  slaves  are  to  be  found 
on  record. 

The  course  at  last  pursued  by  Xorth  Carolina  Friends  was 
for  the  owmers  of  the  slaves  to  transfer  them  to  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  the  meeting,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  these 
wards,  hire  them  out  to  suitable  parties,  receive  their  wages, 
and  use  the  same  for  their  benefit,  and  to  provide  means  to 
transport  them  either  to  a  free  state  or  to  Liberia  whenever 
way  opened  for  it.  Among  our  old  family  papers  the  writer 
has  fonnd  a  list  of  the  names  and  dates  of  birth  of  sixty 
negroes,  born  to  her  great-grandfather,  John  Peele,  and  trans- 
ferred to  two  of  his  sons,  Edmimd  and  Thomas,  and  by 
them,  in  1809,  to  the  trustees  of  the  meeting.  Another  list 
names  fourteen  negroes  belonging  to  the  same  Edmund 
Peele,  that  appear  to  hare  come  to  him  by  his  wife,  also 
transft3xTed  upon  the  same  date  to  the  trustees  of  the  Meeting. 
Another  list  gives  names  and  dates  of  birth  of  twenty  Quaker 
negroes,  sent  through  the  trustees  to  Indiana :  another  of 
twenty-eight  who  were   sent  to   Liberia  in   1827,   and  still 
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another  of  rifty -eight  who  doubtless  were  nlso  sent  to  Liberia. 
Doubtless^  similar  papers  could  be  found  in  other  Friends' 
families.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the 
aged  and  innrra  negroes  generally  remained  with  their 
fonner  master. 

The  Friends  possessed  true  Soutliorn  hospitality,  enjoyed 
social  gatherings  and  big  weddings.  After  one  of  great- 
grandfather John  Peele's  daughters  was  married,  in  Rich 
Square  Meetini:^  House,  he  got  upon  a  stump  in  the  grove, 
and  invited  the  entire  meeting  to  go  home  with  him  and  dine. 
Tradition  gives  several  other  similar  instances. 

Ad  old  time  Quaker  marriage  would  be  a  novel  thing 
today.  ^Vhen  two  members  intended  marriage  with  each 
other,  they  both  appeared  in  a  monthly  meeting,  the  man 
went  irto  the  vcomen's  meeting,  took  the  womnn  bv  the  hand, 
and  led  her  into  the  men's  meeting.  There  they  declared 
their  intention  of  marriage  with  each  other,  then  they  went 
back  into  the  women's  meeting,  and  again  declared  the  same 
intention.  After  this  was  done  the  meetimr  usually  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  clear  of 
other  marriaofe  ens'airements,  and  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  as  were  luinovs.  At  the 
next  monthly  meeting  the  parties  re-appeared,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  expressed  their  continued  intentions,  and 
asked  liberty  to  marry.  If  the  committee  entrusted  with 
.the  case  reported  favorably,  and  the  meeting  was  satisfied, 
they  were  left  at  liberty  to  marry.  Weddino:  presents  were 
often  given,  but  by  the  nearest  connections  only. 

That  the  foimders  of  Rich  Square  fleeting  were  alivp  in 
their  faith,  is  evident  not  only  by  their  patient  endurance  of 
losses  and  reproaches,  both  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
and  in  the  work  of  freeing  their  slaves,  but  they  were  grow- 
ing in  numbers,  for  in  1768  they  settled  a  new  meeting  in 
Edgecombe  county,  and  in  iTO-j:  a  monthly  meeting  was 
established  in  the  upper  part  of  this  county,  at  a  place  called 
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Jack  Swamp;  vvhile  the  membership  in  the<e  parts  was 
scattered  or  spread  over  tive  couniiea. 

By  consulting  the  records  one  notices  a  pretty  general 
decline  of  the  Quakers  about  the  close  of  the  ISth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  centuries.  The  historian  would  natur- 
ally ask,  "AVhat  caused  this  decline  V^  If  he  searches  for 
■  the  answer  to  this  question  he  w-ill  find  that  though  there 
were  many  minor  reasons  the  one  far  more  effective  than  any 
or  all  others  was  slavery. 

After  the  invention  and  introduction  of  the  cotton  £:in, 
cotton  bvecame  a  staple  crop  in  Xorth  Carolina,  and  the 
State  at  once  determined  to  keep  the  negro.  The  Quaker 
felt  that  she  could  not  keep  him  and  so  thousands  of  them 
emigrated  to  the  new  lands  of  the  free  middle  West.  In 
some  instances  whole  meetiDgs  went  at  one  time.  Jack 
Sw^amp  was  almost  an  example  of  this.  In  the  year  IS  10 
the  writer's,  mother  with  her  parents  went  with  about  forty 
others  from  this  immediate  neighborhood  to  Mount  Pleasant, 
Ohio. 
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three  letters  relating  to  conditions  in 
eastern  carolina  in  1864. 

The  originals  of  the  following  letters  are  in  the  possession 
of  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society.  They  illustrate 
conditions  in  Eastern  Xortli  Carolina  during  the  last  year  of 
the  Civil  War.  General  J.  E.  Stubbs,  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  was  a  member-  of  the  State  Senate  and  Chairman 
of  the  ^lilitary  Committee,  and  was  then  livin^^  in  Raleigh. 
Because  the  local  history  of  Halifax  and  Martin  counties 
is  unwritten,  some  desirable  not^s  and  references  are 
omitted;  but  just  as  they  are,  the  letters  may  be  of  service 
to  him  who  shall  in  the  future  write  that  history,  and  if 
reading  them  may  lead  souie  one  to  investigate  the  life  in 
that  section  durinp:  the  ])eriod  of  the  war,  their  publication 
will  be  more  than  justified. 

William  K.  Boyd. 

Major  Gilliam  to  Stubbs. 

At  Home  Sunday  night."^ 
My  dear  Stubbs: 

Our  people  are  somew^hat  exercised  over  a  yankee  raid 
from  below  and  I  write  to  gi\'e  you  what  news  I  have.  Our 
last  is  by  Dick  who  left  Shep's  before  day  this  morning.  On 
Friday  and  yesterday  Capt.  Pitt  fought  them  from  Gardi- 
uers  Bridge  to  Foster's  Mill.  Yesterday  evening  they  pressed 
him  back  from  the  latter  place  a  ad  they  camped  at  Skewanky. 
A  few  officers  went  to  Williamston  after  night.  All  of  our 
soldiers  except  Pitt's  Company  and  one  piece  and  its  men 
of  the  alia.  Battery  had  been  sent  to  Weldon.  Last  night 
four  companies  of  infantry  reached  Spring  Green  to  help 
Pitt  The  force  of  the  enemy  is  variously  estimated.  Pitt 
says  there  are  1200.  Mathusbee  saw  their  camp  fires  last 
night  and  he  thinks  there  is  a  brigade.     They  have  but  six 

•Probablr  written  from  Halifax  in  December,  1864,. 
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pieces  of  artillery.  Our  pickets  this  morning  were  at  Newt 
Allsbrooks.  Xothing  more  is  known.  Their  gunboats  had 
not  reached  Williamston.  It  is  said  one  was  blown  up  by  a 
torpedo.  I  do  not  think  they  will  come  above  Williamston. 
Whirford,  at  Tranter's  creek  will  be  in  their  rear  if  they  do 
— and  unless  Pitt  understates  them  his  force  is  equal  to 
theirs.  Of  course  they  know  his  position  and  strenirth.  If 
they  were  strong  and  intended  coming  farther  they  would 
not  have  consumed  two  days  from  Gardens  Bridge  to  Wil- 
liamston. We  have  quite  a  body  of  troops  at  Weldon  and 
they  are  no  longer  needed  there  and  I  presume  others  reached 
Pitt  this  morning.  Your  folks  w^ere  well  on  yesterday. 
Mathusbee  sent  Adeline  and  Wiimey  and  their  children  down 
into  Shep's  negro  quarters  and  has  hid  your  horse  and  pro- 
vided as  w^ell  as  he  could  for  your  hogs.  Your  Perry  place 
is  probably  safe,  unless  the  negroes  choose  to  run  off.  I 
shall  go  do^^vn  in  the  morning  w^ith  all  w^ho  will  join  in. 
Should  have  done  so  today  but  lieard  the  yankees  had  gone 
back  from  Fosters  Mill.  His  mill  was  burnt — no  other 
burning  up  to  this  morning' — though  I  fear  Jo  Bicrsrs  has  od^ 
cotton  gin  less,  I  will  add  to  this  what  I  may  hear  later  in 
the  morning.  I  shall  see  the  mail  man  from  Hamilton.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  they  will  not  go  as  far  as  your  family. 
Shep,  wdth  Church,  Mathusbee,  Sylvester  Hapell  Ben  Jew- 
ett  are  now  in  camp,  in  the  swamp.  ]Major  Magill  has  vam- 
osed. 

Monday  Morning 
Our  last  news  was  from  Hamilton  at  1  O.  C.  yesterday.  The 
Yankees  were  still  at  Skewanky.  Pagan  says  from  their 
camp  fires  which  he  counted  there  are  not  more  than  600  ic 
all  of  which  80  are  cavalry  and  not  more  than  2  pieces  of 
artillery.  We  have  reinforcements  of  infantry  and  artillerv 
—some  regulars  besides  those  first  reported. 

I  think  they  have  by  this  time  gone  back — they  have  no*" 
put  a  picket  this  side  of  town.     In  my  opinion  you  need  no: 
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give  yourself  mueh  coD-cern — there  are  not  enough  of  them 
u)  scatter  through  the  country  and  so  your  Perry  place  will 
in  all  probabiliiy  be  treated  with  its  past  neglect.  I  trust 
so.  I  will  write  again  by  next  mail  if  no  earlier  opportunity 
otfers.  It  is  as  cold  as  hell.  My  wood  is  low  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly better  oU  than  you.  I  have  eggnog  morning  and  night 
— a  .barrel  of  good  brandy  helps  as  a  convenience  in  house 
keeping  amazingly.  Give  my  love  to  our  friends.  You 
know  them.  I  will  come  up  in  a  few  days.  There  are  -ev- 
TTal  sales  to  come  off  soon  when  (porl^  i)  is  to  be  sold  which 
f  must  attend  to  buy  for  my  sister.  Xothing  else  keeps  me 
iiere.  Most  truly, 

Gilliam. 

Major  Gilliam  to  General  Stubbs. 

Halifax  15  Dec  G4 
Dear  Stubbs — 

I  tried  to  write  you  on  yesterday  but  the  mai)  left  me  I 
r-dine  from  Hainiiron  on  Tuesday — about-  a  thousand  yankee^ 
went  up  crossed  Curoh's  creek  below  Butler's  Bridge  at  an 
'>kl  mill,  flanked  our  little  force  at  the  bridge  and  ran  them 
,,tx — remained  six  or  eight  hours  at  Jack  Shmads  and  went 
back.  The  fort  had  but  14  effective  men,  but  was  not  at- 
tacked. They  did  no  damage  there  n^r  in  the  conr.  They 
*'ume  and  went  the  Spring  Green  road  and  I  am  sure  did  not 
interfere  with  you.  They  damaged  Hassel  I  understand — 
^role  his  wife's  clothes  and  his  money.  I  .could  have  gone 
'iown  to  your  place  but  Butler's  bridge  was  burned  by  them 
Vviien  they  left.  I  thiuk  they  robbed  Job  Ewell  for  prisoners 
t^iken  by  us  were  drimk,  they  said  on  his  brandy.  Jim 
Hinton  was  picked  up  on  a  scout.  Zillowhy  in  command 
now — a  good  exchange  for  us.     Ill  write  again  by  next  mail. 

1*11  be  with  you  next  Wednesday  and  bring  some  rip. 
^<jrry  to  hear  you  are  sick.     Love  to  Daniel  Carrie  and  all. 

Truly 

Gilliam. 
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F.  W.  Moore  to  Stubbs. 

Tarboro  Deo  20  64 
Genl  J  E  Stubbd 

Dear  Sir 

Yours  of  the  ITth  is  to  hand  and  thought  I  would 
write  YOU  a  line  or  so  if  in  time.  I  have  written.  H.  D.  Pi. 
today  to  send  Weathersbee  word  to  send  for  you.  The  Yan- 
kees are  in  Winston  and  are  on  the  road  in  force  so  I  think  it 
doubtful  about  H.  D.  E.  Sending  word  or  Mr.  Weathersbee 
sending.  8  Gun  Boats  and  1500  hmd  troops  are  ac  William- 
ston  and  advancing.  Genl  ^^eventhrope  Vv'ili  start  them  back 
in  short  as  he  is  after  them.  I  must  communicate  bad  news 
to  you  though  I  regret  to  do  so.  The  enemy  took  every 
thing  you  had  at  the  Perry  place  negi'oes  Horses  Mule?  Hoi?> 
and  burnt  all  the  Houses  barns  etc  as  I  understand  from 
G.  M.  Burros.  Genl  I  live  about  Two  Miles  from  To«ti 
When  you  reach  Tarboro  come  and  stay  with  me  until  your 
conveyance  comes  after  you. 

I  am  very  Kesply  yours 

F.   W.  Moore 

P  S    I  want  vou  to  be  certain  to  come. 
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THE    INSTRUCTION    OF    UNITED    STATES    SENATORS 
BY  NORTH   CAROLINA. 

BY  EARL  R.    FRANKLIN. 

Tlie  vital  problem  before  the  Convention  of  1787, 
ift'liich  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  was 
the  relarion  between  the  States  and  central  government, 
the  neeessiiy  of  preserving  the  powers  of  the  States  and 
creating  a  government  strong  enough  to  make  a  perma- 
nent union  out  of  a  number  of  independent  units.  Con- 
scious of  this  problem,  the  States  long  hesitated  to  ratify 
the  constitution,  for  they  were  jealous  of  the  powers 
delegated  to  the  national  government;  and  in  spite  of  the 
debates  and  intd-pretations  leading  to  ratitication  the 
relation  of  the  State  to  the  federal  government  con- 
tinued to  be  discussed  for  many  years.  Nearly  every 
State,  at  some  time  during  its  history,  was  brought  into 
conflict  with  federal  powers  and  gave  some  expr(\ssion 
to  the  theory  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  is  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  federal  government.  Indeed,  that 
sovereignty  is  in  the  States  seems  to  have  been  the  domi- 
nant theory  during  the  first  three  decades  of  the  last 
century.  Of  the  many  examples  and  incidents  that 
might  be  cited  in  illustration,  none  is  more  to  the  point 
than  the  custom  of  instructing  Unite^d  States  senators 
by  the  State  legislatures.  This  does  not  stand  out  clearly 
in  our  common  stock  of  political  history,  but  the  custom 
was  extensive  in  the  union.     It  was  founded  clearly  in 
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the  eonceptiou  of  State  sovereignty,  and  in  X<>rrli  (.'aro- 
lina  it  gave  rise  to  many  notable  incidents. 

Instruction  by  tlie  legislature  was  to  a  great  extent  an 
attempt  of  the  States  to  control  national  legislation.  For 
in  conti-olliug  the  senators  they  controlled,  or  at  least 
iniiuence<l,  national  le-gislation.  The  members  of  tli<.' 
lower  house  were  distrilmted  according  to  population, 
and  therefore  one  section  might  dominate  this  house,  in 
the  senate  one  State  was  equal  to  another,  and  if  th<- 
legislatures  of  the  various  States  could  control  the  ac- 
tions of  their  senators,  the  sovereignty  and  interest  of 
each  State  would  be  protected.  Again,  the  senators 
were  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  a  long  time  for  one 
man  to  hold  so  important  an  office  when  the  States  were 
watching  to  see  v\'hether  the  general  tendencies  would 
lead  to  centralization  or  to  States  rights.  Consequently 
there  was  very  early  a  claim  by  the  States  to  control 
their  senators.  Thus,  instructions  of  the  first  legisla- 
ture of  Xorth  Carolina  declared  '-that  the  right  to  elect 
implies  the  right  to  instruct,"  and  practically  every 
State  in  the  Union  exercised  the  power  of  instructing 
until  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  This  instruc- 
tion was  uniformly  used  by  the  legislature  in  which, 
unfortunately,  the  will  of  the  whole  people  was  not 
always  expressed,  due  to  the  unequal  distribution  of 
representation  and  restrictions  of  suffrage. 

Instruction  was  usually  followed  by  the  resignation  of 
the  senators  when  the  will  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
senator  conflictetl,  indeed,  it  was  often  demanded.  This 
does  not  imply  lack  of  confidence  in  the  senator's  integ- 
rity, simply  a  divergence  of  policy,  for  the  senator  as 
well  as  tbe  legislature  looked  upon  resignation  as  a  duty 
and  a  privilege,  because  under  the  (M)nstitution  as  under 
the  confederation,  the  senator  must  represent  the  will  of 
the  State,  not  personal  conviction.    Instruction  and  res- 
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ignatiou  were  therefore  iu  keeping  with  the  uature  uf  the 
federal  governmeut.  This  custom  also  seemed  to  receive 
strength  from  English  precedent,  for  Burke  dt.-nouuced 
the  doctrine  in  the  following  words  when  he  represented 
India  in  the  British  Parliament:  '^xVuthoritative  in- 
struction, a  mandate  issued  which  a  member  is  bound 
blindly  and  implicitiv  to  obey,  to  vote,  and  to  argue  for, 
I  though  contrary  to  the  clearest  conviction  of  his  judg- 

"  ment  and  consciousness;  these  are  things  entirely  un- 

known to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  arise  from  a  funda- 
mental mistake  of  the  whole  order  and  tenor  of  our  con- 
I  stitution.-^ 

Tlierc  are,  however,  a  few  instances  in  which  the  sena- 
tor refused  to  follow  the  resolution  or  resign,  but  public 
!  opinion  was  always  against  him.     The  confidence  of 

his  people  was  lost  and  he  was  branded  as  a  traitor. 
I  Earely  did  sucli  a  one  ever  regain  the  confidence  of  tlie 

f  people  that  he  previously  held. 

This  right  of  instructing  was  unquestioned  in  North 
Carolina  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century.    All  ac- 
cepted it  as  a  prerogative  of  the  legislature,  and  when 
resolutions  of  instruction  were  debated  in  our  early  his- 
I  tory,  it   was  the  expediency,   not  the  right,   that  was 

questioned.     The  journals  of  tlie  legislature  show  that 
a   committee   was   appointed   at   each   meeting   of   the 
I  Assembly  to  draft  resolutions  to  our  senators  and  rep- 

I  resentatives  in  Congress  regarding  its  ideas  on  national 

"  policies.     These  resolutions  sometimes  contained  more 

than  a  dozen  dilterent  items  of  instruction  which  the 
Assembly  generally  passed  without  much  deliberation. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  all  of  these  instruc- 
tions, only  to  notice  those  which  illustrate  the  constitu- 
tional theory  of  the  legislature  and  its  effect  upon  the 
senators,  and  also  the  growth  of  the  opposition  to  this 
theorv  that  became  so  stronsr  in  the  Jacksoniau  era. 
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Three  cavses  may  be  selected  which  show  the  s\v(M>piri«^' 
nature  of  instruction  and  the  ditferent  stajres  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  opposition.  In  the  case  of  Seiiaror 
Stone  In  1812  it  seemed  that  expediency  detVated  the 
resolution;  in  the  caucus  resolutions  of  lvS23  th^'ir  pri- 
vate character  defeated  them ;  and  in  the  Man^zuni  reso- 
lution of  1835  the  whole  idea  of  instruct  in;":  public  offi- 
cials, whether  in  public  or  in  private  matters,  was  l>oklly 
attacked. 

The  most  famous  case  of  senatorial  instructions  in  our 
early  history  wiis  that  of  David  Stone  during  the  \Var  of 
1812.  Practically  every  senator  before  him  had  been 
instructed  while  in  otfice,  but  in  most  cases  the  instruc- 
tions were  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  the  senator 
and  consequently  there  was  no  serious  conflict.  In  the 
case  of  David  Stone,  however,  the  assembly  and  the 
senator  had  ditferent  ideas  concerning  the  prosecution 
of  the  War  with  England,  therefore  the  assembly  pro- 
ceeded to  exercise  its  authority,  and  the  following  con- 
demnation of  his  policy  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  was  indefinitely  postponed  for  reasons 
of  expediency: 

^•In  all  free  and  well  organized  governments,  more 
especially  those  of  a  republican  form  where  all  political 
power  is  wisely  vested  in  the  people,  it  is  the  inherent 
right  of  the  constituents  to  call  in  question,  to  consider, 
and  finally,  if  necessary,  to  reprehend  the  moral  and 
public  conduct  of  their  representative  .  .  .  Whereas, 
David  Stone,  a  senator  of  this  State  in  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  did  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself 
and  in  opposition  to  the  true  and  obvious  interest  and 
policies  of  ^he  Fnited  States,  and  contrary  to  the  wishi^ 
and  expectations  of  the  good  people  of  this  State,  vote 
against  the  law  imposing  a  direct  tax  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  support  the  war    .    .    . 
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We  are  lost  in  astonLshment,  we  cannot  con je<: tare  wiiut 
was  the  matter,  by  what  consideration,  by  w  hat  scheme 
of  moral  and  political  turpitude  he  could  have  tin  is  act<^l 
and  so  misplaced  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  hands. 
Hesolved,  therefore,  that  the  vote  given  by  Mv.  8tone  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States^  viz. :  on  the  law  levyinij^ 
a  direct  tax,  on  the  act  imposing  a  general  embargo,  and 
on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Galatin  ambassador  to  Uus- 
sia,  we  consider  in  principle  down  right  submission  to 
the  enemy.  Eesolved,  that  the  confidence  of  this  legis- 
lature be  withdrawn  from  said  David  Stone  and  tliat 
all  commuuications  of  a  public  nature  from  the  General 
Assembly  to  him  be  interdicted.'' 

These  resolutions,  although  indefinitely  postponed, 
show  the  strict  sui^ervision  of  the  legislature  over 
a  senator,  and  the  severity  of  condemnation  of  that  otti- 
cial's  policy  if  it  did  not  coincide  with  the  wishes  of  the 
legislature.  As  a  result  of  these  resolutions,  Mr.  Stone 
in  the  year  following  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
General  Asseml)ly.  Thus  we  see  almost  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  national  history  that  the  State  legishiture 
was  opposed  to  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  United 
States  Senate;  namely,  its  stability,  its  freedom  from 
party  rancour  and  faction.  Evidently  in  the  eyes  of  the 
legislature  the  senator  was  a  m.ere  agent,  holding  his  of- 
fice according  to  the  constitution  for  six  years,  only  when 
his  wishes  were  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  General 
Assembly.  AA'hen  the  Assem]>ly  changed  its  \iews  a 
corresponding  change  of  policy  might  be  demandeil  of 
the  United  States  Senator.  Thus  the  Senate,  which  ^^■as 
intended  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  be  the 
conservative  and  most  stable  part  of  our  government, 
might  become  subject  to  the  fiekleness  of  State  politics. 

The  next  resolutions  which  were  debated  very  much 
in  the  Assembly  were  those  of  1S23  condemning  the  can- 
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cuses  of  the  members  of  Congress  in  which  candidates 
were  nominated  for  the  presidency.  This  debate  is 
famous,  as  it  marks  the  change  towards  the  principles 
which  later  were  embodicnl  in  the  ^Mlig  party.  The 
Democratic  party  had  been  In  power  from  the  beginnini: 
of  the  new  century,  and  the  povv'er  of  instructing  liad 
rarely  ever  been  debated.  This  debate,  however,  shows 
the  beginning  of  a  somewhat  organized  opposition  to  tljis 
doctrine.  The  majority  of  those  who  opposed  the  resolu- 
tions of  instruction  as  an  abstract  right  of  Che  legis- 
lature became  ^^'higs  and  those  that  favored  them  be- 
came Jacksonian  Democrats.  The  resolutions  were 
also  opposed  because  they  instructed  a  senator  in  his 
private  conduct,  which  even  Bedford  Brown  and  Robert 
Strange,  Democratic  leaders,  opposed.  The  resolutions 
were  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  the  senators  in  Congress  from  this 
State  and  our  representatives  be  reqtiested  as  a  means 
for  preserving  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  choice  of 
the  president  to  withhold  their  continuance  from  the 
practice  of  meeting  in  caucus  by  the  members  of  Con- 
gress and  that  they  use  their  exertion  to  prevent  a  nomi- 
nation from  being  made  in  caucuses  of  x>^rsons  to  till  the 
offices  of  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
States.'' 

Among  those  who  opposed  the  theory  and  came  out 
boldly  against  this  right  which  had  been  exercised  from 
the  beginning  of  the  government,  was  ]\Ir.  Blackledge. 
He  asks  the  question:  *'Are  we  not  stepping  beyond  our 
constitutional  limits  in  instructing  or  advising  our  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress?''  He  says  further:  'T  con- 
ceive that  there  could  be  no  right  or  expediency  in  ten- 
dering advice  or  instruction,  where  there  is  no  responsi- 
bility between  the  party  instructing  and  the  party  in- 
structed.   The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
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are  elected  bj  the  people,  are  re.sixjiisible  to  ilie  p('Ople 
only,  and  so  far  as  we  compose  a  small  unit  in  tiie  vast 
sum  of  the  people,  so  far  and  no  farther  can  we  (*xpect 
our  advice  or  instruction  to  have  weight  with  our  uK.^m- 
bers  of  Congress.  They  owe  to  us  no  allegiance  as  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  nor  in  any  other  capacity  but  as 
individuals  of  the  community;  as  a  legislature  we  have 
no  influence  in  rheir  election.  The  same  holds  true  with 
our  senators  who  are  eligible  for  re-election.  There  is 
no  more  propriety  in  instructing  our  senators  than  our 
electors.''  He  said  also  if  the  legislature  can  instruct 
in  one  thing  it  can  instruct  in  all  things,  and  tli(m 
Congress  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  body  of  men 
t;hat  recorded  the  edicts  of  the  State  legislatures.  ^Ir. 
Brown  said  in  opposition  to  the  question:  "We  are 
called  tipon  to  instruct  our  members  of  Congress,  how 
they  should  act,  not  in  their  public  character  as  repre- 
sentatiTes.  but  prescribing  rales  of  conduct  which  are 
to  govern  them  in  their  private  capacity  as  individuals.' ' 
Others  opposing  the  resolution  were  Messrs.  Eoaue,  Tay- 
lor and  Strange. 

On  the  other  side  Messrs.  Fisher,  Iredell,  Stanly  and 
Others  upheld  this  right  of  the  legislature.  They  con- 
sidered the  legislature  as  the  "grand  inquest  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  as  the  guardian  of  their  rights,  as  the 
watchman  placed  by  them  upon  the  v\-alls  to  give  the 
'alarm  of  approaching  danger.'  It  is  our  right,  our 
duty  fully  to  investigate  and  fearlessly  to  challenge  the 
movements  of  any  man  or  any  set  of  men,  which  in  our 
opinion  threaten  our  liberties  or  impair  our  rights." 
Precedents  of  all  the  States  are  quoted  to  strengthen 
their  ar^ment,  and  the  case  of  censuring  Senator  Stone 
is  cited. 

The  resolution  was  lost  82  to  45.  This  did  not  mean, 
however,  that  the  majority  of  the  people  were  against 
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the  absolute  right  of  legislative  instiMictiun,  for  the  great 
majority  still  held  this  privilege  as  non-debatable.  Tint 
private  character  of  the  caacus  and  expediency  al.jne 
defeated  the  bill.  If  this  right  had  been  taken  away  from 
the  legislature  at  this  time  practically  the  whole  State 
would  have  considered  its  power  in  (Congress  as  nuli. 
In  tlie  meantime,  however,  political  conditions  in  Xorth 
Carolina  were  coming  to  a  crisis.  The  western  counties 
were  demanding  a  reform  in  the  system  of  representation 
and  other  fundamental  changes  in  the  constitution 
which  \^  ere  opposed  by  the  people  of  the  East.  There 
was  a  similar  cleavage  over  internal  improvements. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  a  great  wave  of  democracy  was  ri.s- 
ing,  which  submerged  the  country  in  the  Jacksonian  Era. 
This  change  affected  political  conditions;  the  people  be- 
came restless  and  discontented  whh  the  legislature;  it 
was  only  a  step  from  the  sectional  to  the  more  national 
ideal,  that  sovereignty  rests  in  the  people,  not  the  States. 
Indeeil  the  States  are  only  the  agencies  through  which 
the  people  act.  Consequenclv,  legislative  supervision  oi 
senators  is  unconstitutional  and  unwarranted.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  attitude  of  the  Whig  party  in 
North  Carolina.  We  have  seen  that  in  1S23  opposition 
to  instruction  was  made  by  men  who  later  became 
Whigs;  cind  this  right  of  instruction  became  a  prominent 
issue  when  political  affairs  produced  a  reaction  against 
the  Democratic  party  and  gave  control  of  the  State  to 
the  Whigs.  The  culmination  of  this  process  was  in 
1835,  when  the  Constitutional  Convention  was  convened, 
largely  through  the  leadership  of  the  Whigs  or  western 
men.  But  the  year  previous  the  right  of  instruction 
was  an  issue  in  the  assembly  when  the  resolutions  to 
instruct  Senator  Mangum  were  introduced. 

Indeed,  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  in  the  year 
1834,  instructing  Willie  P.  Mangum,  brought  forth  one 
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of  the  most  interesting'  debates  in  the  history  of  our  lejj;is- 
lature.  The  situation  was  this:  -faekson  had  been 
somewhat  humiliated  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
adopting  resolutions  condemning  his  financial  [>oliry. 
The  Democrats  were  in  a  small  majority  in  the  State,  so 
they  determined  to  instruct  Willie  P.  Mangum,  the  Whig 
Senator,  to  vote  for  expunging  the  resolutions  of  the 
senate  and  thereby  remove  this  humiliation  from  Jack- 
son. It  was  seen  from  the  first  that  there  would  be  a 
severe  contest  between  the  two  parties,  for  the  Whigs 
apposed  this  right  of  instruction  from  a  constitutional 
standpoint.  The  resolutions  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Potts, 
of  Edgecombe  county,  were:  '-Resolved,  that  the  legis- 
lature of  a  State  acting  as  the  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  have  a  right  to  instruct  their  senators 
in  Congress,  and  a  jiis't  vindication  of  the  character  of 
I  our  political  institutions  requires  that  such  instructions 

'^  vShould  be  given  whenever  a  senator  misrepresents  the 

will  of  the  Stare  upon  great  questions  of  national  policy 
or  in  time  of  public  emergency,  also  that  Willie  P.  Man- 
.  gum,  one  of  the  senators  from  this  State  in  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  be  instructed  to  vote  for  expunging 
from  the  records  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States  the 
resolution  declaring  that  the  President,  in  his  Late  execu- 
^     .  tive  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  public  revenues,  had 

I  assumed  upon  himself  authority  and  power   not  con- 

I  ferred  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  but  in  derogation 

of  both." 

As  this  debate  was  waged  chiefiy  upon  constitutional 
I  principles,  we  will  give  the  chief  points  set  forth  by  the 

I  two  parties  in  support  of  their  contentions.     The  chief 

I  speakers  against  the  resolutions  were  Messrs.  Flemmin<r, 

Graham,  Outlaw,  Branch,  and  Xorcum:  those  in  favor 
were  Messrs.  Potts,  Green,  Edwards  and  others.    A  very 
I  good  summary  of  the  argument  against  the  rsolutions 
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iy  seen  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Norciim,  of  E<l(^uton.  Ho  said 
that  the  senate  is  a  creature  of  the  federal  constitution, 
which  was  not  adopted  until  eleven  years  after  our  State 
constitution.  Our  constitution  does  not  re(,'o<;nize  such 
an  office.  Therefore  the  power  to  elect  which  we  have  is 
conferred  upon  us  by  the  federal  constitution.  We  are 
the  mere  instruments  to  elect,  but  the  senators  repre- 
sent the  people  as  truly  as  the  State  leirislature  repre- 
sents them.  For  us  to  instruct,  is  one  a<:>:ent  instructing 
another  agent;  both  are  agents  of  the  people.  He  further 
says  it  resolves  itself  into  this:  ^*Ts  this  legislature  the 
supreme  or  sovereign  power  of  the  State?  If  this  is  so,  we 
can  instruct  or  command,  if  not,  we  have  no  such  au- 
thority.*' He  continues  that  the  senator  is  a  representa- 
tive of  the  sovereign  power,  but  the  legislature  is  not 
really  sovereign,  for  the  governor  in  many  States  can 
veto  an  act  of  the  legislature  and  after  forty  days  it  is 
dissolved  and  a  new  one  is  elected.  Moreover,  courts  can 
repeal  its  edicts.  In  his  speech  he  also  challenges  that 
phrase  of  the  first  legislature  regarding  instruction, 
saying  the  right  to  elect  does  not  imply  the  right  to 
instruct.  For  instance,  the  senate  elects  the  Supreme 
Court  judges,  but  no  one  would  dream  of  their  dictating 
to  them.  Again,  electors  elect  the  President,  but  it 
would  be  absurd  to  think  of  their  dictating  the  policy  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  Outlaw  said  from  a  practical  standpoint  the  reso- 
lution had  a  threefold  object:  (1)  To  expel  Judge  Man- 
gum  from  the  senate  of  the  United  Stat(^s,  (2)  to  fill  his 
place  with  some  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  (3)  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  United  States  Senate  through  Judge 
Mangum.  He  says  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  the  only  thing 
that  speaks  of  instructing,  but  this  was  adopted  eleven 
years  before  the  establishment  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  could  onlv  refer  to  State  matters. 
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Besides,  that  clause  in  the  Bill  of  Rif^^hts  says  that  the 
people  isshould  instrnct,  but  we  are  uot  the  people,  only 
their  representatives.  Many  other  notable  speeches  were 
made  against  the  resolutions,  but  their  essential  points 
are  the  same  as  those  given. 

The  arguments  set  forth  in  favor  of  the  resolutions 
were  the  same  as  had  been  produced  ever  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  government.  There  are  no  new  i<leas  in 
the  arguments.  Prestige  gave  the  points  their  weight. 
They  claimed  the  right  from  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment. They  cited  that  clause  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  which 
gives  the  people  the  right  to  instruct  their  representa- 
tives. They  said  that  the  State  legislatures  are  as  truly 
the  constituents  of  the  senators  as  the  freemen  are  tlie 
constituents  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States;  that  the 
right  to  elect  gave  them  the  right  to  instruct.  As  one 
expressed  it:  ''In  absolute  monarchies  the  people  have 
no  sueh  right,  but  this  right  is  exercised  even  in  England, 
which  is  a  limited  monarchy.  In  1829  Sir  Eobert  Pei  le, 
who  represented  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  resigned  his  seat  because  he  would  not  vote 
for  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  which  his  constitu- 
ents  favored.      This   right   has   universally   been   held 

sacred  in  the  United  States If  the  people 

have  a  right  to  instruct,  it  lies  with  the  legislature  be- 
cause it  would  be  a  mere  shadow  if  it  existed  merely 
in  the  unorganized  people.  Mr.  Manguni  says  he  is 
willing  to  be  governed  by  the  will  of  the  people,  but 
did  the  will  of  the  people  send  him  to  the  senate?  If  it 
did,  then  the  will  of  the  people  is  now  expressed  by  the 
legislature.  Mr.  Mangum  virtually  says,  my  constitu- 
ents have  the  right  to  elect  me,  but  after  that  I  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  them  nor  they  with  me.  Such 
language  is  not  even  toleratcnl  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  Geat  Britain."     Moreover,  it  was  thought  to  bo  the 
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iuiplieit  (lury  of  the  legislature  to  express  to  the  sena- 
tors its  ideas  on  national  politics.  If  a  senator  votes  for 
a  measure  which  the  people  in  general  oppose,  he  is  not 
to  be  condemned,  hut  the  legislature,  if  it  fails  to  convey 
to  him  the  "v^ishes  of  the  people.  Precedent  after  prece- 
dent, which  was  not  hard  to  find,  was  cited  in  defense  of 
these  resolutions. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  bv  a  small  majority  and 
conveyed  to  Mr.  ^langum,  who  finally  resigned  because 
he  would  not  obey  them.  On  his  resignation  the  Raleigh 
Star  had  the  following  comment:  '^One  by  one  all  who 
might  honor  us  in  the  council  of  the  country  are  sacri- 
ficed to  appease  party  rancour.'-  The  Raleigh  Register 
said :  ''Lee  not  the  friends  of  the  constitution  and  of  pub- 
lic liberty  quail  under  their  momentary  defeat.  They 
have  defended  the  good  cause  nobly  and  gallantly;  and 
although  they  have  lost  the  battle,  they  are  not  con- 
quered. The  enemy  will  have  a  -short-lived  triumph. 
The  torch  of  truth  has  already  been  kindhxi  which  will 
soon  dispel  the  present  sui^^rising  darkness  and  infatua- 
tion." Many  similar  comments  were  made  upon  the 
result,  which  show^ed  that  the  people  in  general  through 
the  United  States  were  beginning  to  see  the  evil  and  un- 
democratic spirit  which  was  embodied  in  the  doctrine. 
All  the  leading  magazines  and  newspapers  were  con- 
demning it  in  their  editorial  columns. 

When  the  legislature  met  in  1836  Judge  Robert 
Strange  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Mangum.  Now  both 
of  our  senators  were  Democrats  who  favored  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  United  States  Bank  and  the  establishment  of 
th(^  Sub-treasury.  In  1838,  however,  the  T\Tiigs,  who 
were  strong  supporters  of  the  bank,  had  a  majority  in 
the  assembly.  Thus,  there  was  a  Wiiig  legislature  which 
believed  in  the  bank  and  two  Democratic  senators  who 
were  supj)orters  of  the  Sub-treasui'y.     With  this  situ- 
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at  ion  the  Whig  majoritT  deteriiiiruHl  to  use  the  power  of 
instruction,  as  it  was  the  only  way  hy  which  the  senators 
could  be  intluencefl.  Moreover,  the  State  was  slow  to 
give  up  this  sa»Te<i  right,  for  it  was  a  right  that  died  a 
fighting  death;  also  expediency  played  a  gr(^at  part,  for 
the  contest  between  the  Bank  and  Sub-treasury  was 
severe  and  every  means  was  employed  in  the  different 
States  to  carry  out  the  programme  of  the  party  in  power. 
So  in  North  Carolina  Mr.  Rayner,  later  a  congressman, 
introduced  the  following  resolutions:  "Whereas,  we  b(^- 
lieve  that  a  great  crisis  has  arrived  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  our  country  on  the  issue  of  which  we  conceive  the 
safety  of  our  free  institution  to  depend;  and,  whereas, 
we  conceive  it  our  bound  duty  as  representatives  of  the 
free  men  of  l^sorth  Carolina  to  express  in  calm  and  dis- 
passionate langTiage  our  opinions  on  the  great  questions 
which  have  been  for  sometime,  and  some  of  which  are 
still,  agitating  the  public  mind :  Resolved,  that  this  Gen- 
eral xVssembly  do  condemn  the  Sub»-treasury  which  tlie 
administration  is  endeavoring  to  establish. '^ 
.  These  resolutions  were  adopte^l  by  rhe  Assembly  and 
copies  were  sent  to  Senators  Brown  and  Strange,  vrho 
resigned  at  rhe  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in  1840.  Again, 
the  legislature  of  Xorrh  Carolina  in  1842  instructed 
its  Senators  to  vote  against  the  protective  tariil'  of 
that  year.  This  legislature  also  elected  Mr.  William 
Haywood  to  the  Senate  of  the.  United.  States;  as  the 
tariff  bill  passed  before  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
Senator,  he  was  not  called  upon  to  vote  on  a  tariff  meas- 
ure until  1846.  when  the  Walker  Revenue  Tariff  was 
introduced.  3Ir.  Haywood  was  against  a  revenue  tariff 
and  feeling  the  responsibility  of  obeying  the  legislature 
that  electee!  him.  he  resigned  as  senator  of  the  United 
States. 

These   instances   which   have   been    mentioned   ghow 
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what  a  dominatiniT:  influence  the  State  le^ishiture  exer- 
cised in  national  legisUition.  As  some  one  said,  if  the 
right  of  instruction  is  sound,  then  Conq:ress  is  a  second 
Parlement  of  Paris,  which  only  recor<ls  edicts  of  other 
bodies.  Althon^rh  that  comparison  is  too  much  over- 
drawn, vet  this  doctrine  is  another  one  of  the  many 
proofs  that  the  national  f»-overnment  was  considere<l  an 
agent  of  the  States,  and  that  federal  officers  were  not 
officers  of  the  people  in  general,  but  representatives  of 
the  States.  Under  such  restrictions  it  was  impossible 
for  a  senator  to  act  with  any  degree  of  independence. 
T\Tien  he  did  so,  he  ^'as  scorne^l  by  his  people  an»l 
branded  as  a  traitor.  In  those  cases  mentioned,  we  hav(^ 
seen  a  gradual  growth  in  the  opposition  to  this  right.  In 
the  case  of  Senator  Stone  it  seemed  that  expediency 
caused  the  defeat  of  the  resolutions,  in  the  case  of  the 
caucus  resolutions  of  1823  it  was  decided  that  a  repre- 
sentative was  free  to  act  except  in  legislative  duties,  in 
the  Mangum  resolutions  the  whole  idea  of  instruction 
with  the  intention  of  exacting  obedience  or  resignation 
was  boldly  attacked.  ]\Ioreover,  there  is  found  in  the 
speeches  of  the  opposition  to  these  resolutions  a  more 
liberal  and  democratic  spirit  than  hitherto  had  existed. 
The  idea  that  the  legislature  was  the  constituency  of  the 
senators  is  denied  and  that  the  right  to  elect  implies  the 
right  to  instruct  is  declared  false. 

Again,  judged  by  these  sweeping'  resolutions  and  by 
the  exercise  of  many  other  powers  of  the  old  legislature, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  nature  of  the  early  legislature 
was  far  different  from  the  nature  of  the  modern  one. 
The  early  legislature  of  North  Carolina  had  far  more 
power  than  the  one  of  today,  it  assumeil  practically  all 
the  prerogatives  which  the  Crown  and  Parliament  of 
England  hehl  before  the  Revolution.  The  Constitution  of 
North  r'arolina  before  1835  was  the  one  a-lopted  in  177r> 
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when  there  was  no  central  goveiniuent  at  all;  the  ArrJ- 
cles  of  Confederation  had  not  then  heeu  adopt* h1  and  so 
the  constitution  was  framed  independent  of  any  other 
power.  In  other  words,  the  early  h^gislature  of  North 
Carolina  claimed  almost  Parliamentary  po^^'ers.  It  is 
true  that  in  theory  it  only  repres<mted  the  sovereiirnty  of 
the  people,  but  in  reality  it  was  almost  sovereignty  its(df. 
For  this  reason  it  appears  that  much  of  the  irritation 
which  existe<l  between  the  early  legislature  and  the 
national  goTernment.  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
not  that  accommodation  betvv-ecn  the  two  which  ought  to 
have  existed.  The  relation  between  the  two,  however, 
was  much  l)etter  adjusted  after  rhe  constitutional  re- 
forms of  1835.  for  the  srpirit  of  these  reforms  expressed 
itself  in  gi^i-ng  the  people  larger  powers  and  in  making 
the  legislature  less  autocratic. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE    CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
BEDFORD  BROWN— II.,  1859-1868. 

The  second  installineut  of  the  political  corns^pond'TicH 
of  Hon.  EcM.lford  Brown  i.s  here  given,  the  hr.st  iiiivin- 
been  publi.shed  in  Series  VI  of  the  Historical  Papers. 
It  is  intende<l  to  supplement  these  letters  in  a  futup 
number  by  a  study  of  Mr.  Brown's  political  career. 

Wm.  K.  Boyd. 

Matt  W.  Ransom  to  Brown. 

Kaleigh, 

Jany  17th  1850. 
My  dear  Sir, 

In  returning  you  the  letters  which  yi^u 
have  done  me  the  honor  to  permit  to  read,  I  can  not  r«'- 
frain  from  expressing  the  high  gratification  which  yuiir 
kindness  has  ati'orded  me.  I  find  it  ditticult  to  explaiu 
the  many  emotions  of  pleasure  which  I  felt  on  rt^adiuu 
those  beautiful  sentiments  of  friendship  and  estci'iti 
which  have  been  left  you  by  the  first  men  of  this  a.u^-. 
and  I  can  not  deny  the  fact  that  as  a  North  Carolinian 
I  was  proud  of  the  place  which  one  of  her  favorite  saii- 
hehl  in  the  judgment  and  atfections  of  his  noble  pe^n-s, 
and  I  was  yet  prouder  that  I  had  been  distinguished  I'.v 
you  as  one  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  and  disposetl  i" 
appreciate  these  cherished  treasures.  Among  the  manv 
happy  incidents  of  my  intercourse  Avith  you  nothing  hi'.^ 
given  me  so  pure  a  pleasure  as  this  simple  evidence  "i 
regard,  and  it  is  not  a  form,  when  I  assure  you,  that  I 
^'hall  always  remember  it  with  a  gratitude  as  sincere  a- 
it  will  be  full  of  pleasant  appreciation. 

The  generation  of  great  men  with  whom  it  was  yoiii" 
fortune  to  be  associate<l  with  in  the  National  Council- 
is  fast  passing  away  and  it  is  the  second  duty  of  those  ri> 
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whom  they  left  the  best  lessous  of  patriotism  to  preserve 
with  filial  tenderness  every  memorial  of  their  wisdom 
and  virtue.  It  will  be  a  gratification  to  me  to  possess 
something  connected  with  the  illustrious  worthies  whose 
confidence  you  enjoyed  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty, 
whicli  I  know  you  would  pardon,  of  keeping  copies  of 
the  letters.  I  desire  to  have  something  by  me  to  show 
that  one,  who  must  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  he  is 
one  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  IMacon  and  has  always 
been  honored  by  the  attachment  of  Edwards,  had  the 
happiness  and  the  worth  to  secure  the  confidence,  if  not 
the  admiration  of  their  true  and  ever  valued  friend,  and 
their  able  and  faithful  co-laborer  in  the  great  cause  of 
the  '-Piights  of  the  States^.'' 

I  trust.  Sir,  that  it  will  be  some  gratification  to  you  to 
know  that  with  the  yotmger  men  of  the  generation  you 
hold  (retain)  the  same  unblemished  fame  and  excite  the 
same  attachment  and  cordial  association  which  you  en- 
joyed with  King  and  Dallas  in  what  I  pray  may  not 
prove  the  best  days  of  the  Eepublic. 

It  is  with  a  deep  and  ardent  wish  to  see  you  long  in 
the  service  of  your  beloved  State  and  I  hope  that  it  may 
be  my  good  fortune  to  retain  and  heighten  the  esteem 
which  I  now  feel  you  honor  me  with. 

I  am  with  highest  regard 

Your  friend, 

M.  W,  Eansom. 

Hon.  Bedford  Brown. 

Senate  Chamber. 
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D.  S.  Dickinson  to  Brown. 

Bingham  ton 

June  6,  1860 
My  dear  Govr 

Your  esi:eemed  favor  of  the  30th  has  just 
reached  me,  and  I  hasten  to  acknowledge  your  kindnc^ss 
in  writing  me.  But  for  a  heavy  press  of  calls  and  cor- 
respondence, I  should  have  acknowledged  the  high  sense 
I  entertained  of  your  generous  partiality  for  me  at 
Charleston,  though  I  could  only  have  said  what  I  say 
now,  and  what  I  said  to  friends  who  assured  me  of  your 
friendship,  that  I  could  only  return  you  the  warm  trib- 
ute of  a  grateful  heart: — an  honor  which  will  be  remem- 
bered and  appreciated,  whether  in  the  quiet  walk  of 
retirement  or  in  the  public  employment. 

We  have  fallen,  my  Dear  Sir,  upon  evil  times,  and  it 
will  require  our  best  energies  to  rise  above  the  influences 
that  threaten  us.  It  does  not  become  me  to  speak  of 
rival  candidates,  and  I  will  not.  True,  it  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  when  the  minority 
and  doubtful  states  have  insisted  upon  forcing  a  singk^ 
candidate  out  of  a  large  number,  upon  majority  states 
to  the  point  of  disruption. 

For  myself  I  have  not  sought  the  place  and  will  not 
decline  it.  It  is  conceded  by  all  intelligent  men,  I  b<- 
lieve,  that  I  could  carry  the  state  without  question  if 
nominated,  and  which,  acting  under  leadership  whirh 
they  find  it  difficult  to  cast  off  suddenly,  a  majority  <>f 
our  delegation  have  thus  far  voted  against  me.  I  kno.v 
it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  democracy  and  other  conserva- 
tive sentiment,  that  I  should  be  nominated,  and  I  i)^'- 
lieve,  released  from  the  associations  which  leadership 
imposes,  a  decided  majority  of  the  delegation  prefer  nic. 
I  am  thrice  repaid  for  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
public  life  in  which  you  can  so  deeply  sympathize  in  th<' 
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generous  public  sentiments  wliieli  greet  me  on  ev«n*y 
hand  and  from  distant  states  of  tlie  confederacy. 

We  can  save  the  P'ii*ty,  the  country  and  the  constitu- 
tion but  we  shall  have  uo  child's  play.  We  must  adopt 
no  machinery— enter  upon  no  experiments.  The  country 
demands  and  must  hare  a  well  known  man — known  in 
the  council  of  the  mition.  Xot  merely  one  who  can  make 
a  speech  or  write  a  letter  but  one  who  has  been  tested 
and  has  given  some  evidence  beyond  that  of  sun  shine 
(pattern)  of  fairness  and  litness.  If  I  am  not  such  an 
one,  I  pray  do  not  let  me  be  nominated;  for  no  other  one 
can  be  elected  and  none  other  should  be. 

In  case  of  a  scramble  in  the  convention  at  Baltimore, 
— a  thing  I  fear  too  probable,  the  nominee  put  forth  by 
the  Southern  States,  should  be  carefully  chosen.  E^, 
with  Bell  and  Lincoln  would  hiost  probably  go  with  the 
House,  and  if  an  old  line  conservative  democrat,  would 
most  likely  be  chosen.    Hastily  but 

Sincerely  Yrs 

D.  S.  Dickinson 

Hon  Bedford  BroxsTi. 

A.  Ward  to  Browa. 

Sing  Sing  N.  Y.  June  7  60. 
My  dear  friend 

I  am  in  the  receipt  of  your  favr  of  the 
30th  ultimo  and  ha,sten  to  say  to  you  that  I  concur  in 
opinion  with  you  in  every  thing  you  have  so  ably  and 
eloquently  said.  It  will  not  do  to  have  Douglas  and  yet 
I  fear  he  and  his  friends  will  insist  on  a  nomination  and 
if  he  does  not  succeed  at  Baltimore  he  will  be  put  in 
nomination  by  his  northwestern  friends. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  majority  of  our  delegates  are 
of  the  old  freesoil  stamp  and  I  fear  they  will  continue  to 
cast  their  vote^  for  Douglas  akho  I  have  heard  that  ilr. 
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Corning  of  Albany  says  there  will  be  a  chani^^e  in  th^-ir 
Tote.  If  Dickinson  is  put  in  nomination  we  will  r-arrv 
this  State  for  him.  I  have  sent  your  letter  to  him.  \l>' 
is  a  grateful  man  and  will  fully  appreciate  your  kirxl 
feelings.  I  will,  if  in  healtb,  hope  to  meet  you  in  Haiti- 
more. 

I  am  with  sentiments  of  esteem  and  respect  • 

Your  sincere  and  devotf^l  friend 

■    A.  Ward. 

Hon  Bedford  Brown. 

Van  Buren  to  Theodore  Miller. 

Linden  wa  Id, 

June  11,  18G0. 
My  dear  Mr.  Miller 

Did  you  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Bedford  Brown  of  N.  Carolina,  at  Charleston?  If  you 
did  not  let  me  adrise  yon  to  do  so  without  fail  at  BaUi- 
more.  He  is  without  exception  one  of  the  best  and 
truest  specimens  of  the  old  Kepublican  school  now  left 
in  the  country,  an  old  and  constant  friend  of  Genl  Jack- 
son and  my  own,  one  on  whom  as  much  as  any  other 
man,  we  relied  for  support  of  our  respective  administra- 
tions in  the  Senate  of  the  JJ.  States.  He  has  been  Gov 
of  his  State,  and  represented  it  for  two  terms  in  tiie 
Senate;*  I  never  knew  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  oftire 
nor  the  time  when  we  had  any  reason. to  believe  that  he 
w^ould  accept  one  or  we  would  have  been  most  happy 
to  offer  it  to  him.  I  at  least  would  think  the  country 
fortunate  to  get  such  a  man  for  the  office  of  President. 
or  Vice  President.  ^Ir.  Wright  loved  him  as  a  brother 
and  thought  as  much  of  his  talents  and  his  unstirpasseil 
inteirritv  as  I  have  ahvavs  done. 


•Van   Buren  makes  a  mistake.      Mr.  Brown  was    never  GoTcmor  of  North 
Carolina.'    He  was  twice  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. — W.  K.  B. 
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Please  say  to  him  that  the  responsibility  of  his  not 
receiving?  a  reply  to  his  letter  to  my  son  John  rests  with 
me  and  the  money  he  shall  have  in  g'ood  time.  F  hown-er 
caused  it  to  be  (read)  to  Messrs.  (Aa.t^er)  and  eompn ny 
by  Smith  and  them  to  understand  the  character  of  ifs 
writer.  Present  me  kindly  to  him  and  also  Mr.  VA- 
wards  of  the  same  State  if  he  is  with  you.  Aecc^pt  my 
best  wishes  for  a  safe  deliverance  and  believe  me  as  ever 

Your  friend 

M.  VanBunm. 

Theodore  Miller  Esq. 

J.  Spear  Smith  to  Brown. 

Baltimore  25th  Jany:  18(11 
I  have  just  received  your  speech  of  December  last  and 
have  read  it  wirh  infinite  satisfaction.  In  these  days  of 
dereliction  from  duty,  it  atTords  me  sincere  pleasure  to 
know  that  one  whom  I  have  long  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation, still  clings  to  those  principles  which  have  nuide 
us  a  potential  member  of  the  family  of  nations. 

You  say  you  ''are  certain  that  an  immense,  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  the  slave-hohling 
states,  desired  most  anxiously  a  safe  and  honorable  set- 
tlement of  these  dilferences  in  the  Union— if  possihit*.^' 
I  hope  this  is  so  and  coming  from  so  well  infornuMl  a 
statesman  I  ou^:ht  to  give  it  full  credence.  But,  wlien  I 
look  around  and  see  how  coldly  the  Southern  members 
of  Congress,  with  few  exceptions,  receive  the  various 
propositions  of  adjustment,  I  cannot  help  feeling  pain- 
ful doubts.  It  seems  to  me  that,  these  gentlemen  are 
perfectly  indifferent,  whether  any  of  these  propositions 
be  doomed  to  failure,  or  to  success.  They  must  not  how- 
ever fairly  represent  the  opinions  of  their  ronstitueuts, 
and  from  what  we  have  witnesswi,  I  grtnitly  ft^ir  that 
the  opinions  of  the  people  cannot  be  fully  and  fairly 
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obtained  for  any  purpose  however  grave.  They  nrc 
blinded  in  a  whirlwind  of  passion,  excitement,  and  en- 
thusiasm. With  uo  one  to  light  they  are  preparing  like 
the  poor  knight  of  La  Manchon,  to  fight  even  windmills 
And  thus  hishefl  up  into  the  fury  of  fanaticism,  they  iro 
and  vote  headlong,  for  their  own  destraction,  designing 
stimulations  ministering  to,  and  driving  them  on  in 
their  impetuosity. 

I  have  become  so  distrustful  of  all  men  and  all  parties 
that  my  thoughts  wander  into  a  more  gloomy  path  than 
yours.  These  lead  me  to  think,  that  this  fearful  dis- 
union has  been  long,  and  maturely  planned.  Its  plot- 
ters are  able,  artful,  and  indefatigable.  They  looked  far 
ahead  to  their  good,  never  lost  sight  of  it,  and  turned 
every  incident  to  good  account,  for  its  attainment. 
Hating  the  Union,  they  yet  pretended  to  love  it  so  as  not 
too  abruptly,  to  shock  the  sentiment  of  the  people.  In 
the  meantime,  they  availed  themselves  of  every  oppor- 
tunity for  uprooting  that  sentiment  by  inflaming  the 
popular  mind  with  indignation  at  every  taunt  or  threat 
of  the  Xorth.  Idle  words  of  passion,  of  fanaticism,  or  of 
stump  oratory,  were  blasoned  forth  as  subversive  of 
slavery.  Bad  and  infamous  as  was  such  language,  it 
was  entitled  only,  to  scorn  and  defiance.  Scorn,  for 
their  unfriendliness,  defiance  for  their  impotency. 

These  plotters  are  too  intelligent,  not  to  know  that  the 
personal  liberty  bills,  wnen  unconstitutional,  were  a 
nullity,  and  subject  for  the  Sword  of  Justice  and  not  for 
that  of  the  soldier.  They  knew  the  Supreme  Court 
would  decide  them  so  to  be,  and  the  instances,  in  which 
the  Federal  Law  had  failed  to  restore  the  fugitive,  were 
few  or  none,  whilst  the  restorations  were  numerous.  It 
is  true,  there  have  been  occasional  mobs,  but  where  is  the 
country  in  which  there  are  no  outbreaks  of  this  sort? 

They  knew  too,  that  no  Southern  right  has  once  been 
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violated  by  the  Federal  Governjiieni — that  in  every 
foot  of  territory  adapted  to  slave  hi  hour,  there  it  would 
go,  and  no  earthly  power  eould  prevent  it — that  the  con- 
stitution could  not  be  so  altered  as  to  endani^er  the  slave 
interest — that  it  is  a  physical  imi>ossibility,  as  there  is 
not  public  domain  enough,  to  create  such  a  number  of 
free  states,  as  by  a  two  thirds  vote  to  bear  (h)wn,  the 
fifteen  slave  states. 

Now  with  these  obvious  truths  before  us,  what  other 
construction  can  I  give  to  the  course  of  these  men,  but 
that  of  a  fixed  determination  to  break  up  the  Union?  It 
may  be  asked,  why?  The  best  answer  for  them,  is  in- 
sanity. Though  one  might  without  any  great  ill  nature 
trace  it  to  motives  of  the  worst  character,  but  I  cannot 
think  of  presenting  to  you,  so  hideous  a  tableau. 

You  may  be  assured  that  Maryland  will  hold  her  pres- 
ent position,  until  every  effort  has  failed  to  accomplish 
a  proper  settlement.  Most  of  the  Border  States  seem  to 
demand  something  of  the  Govt,  tho  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion the  constitution  of  the  U.  S.  gives  the  largest  guar- 
antee for  all  our  rights.  To  this  great  protective  instru- 
ment, they  should  firmly  adhere.  If  hereafter,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  transfer  of 
slave  property  into  a  territory,  adapted  to  it,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  sever  the  ties  that  bind  us  together.  So 
likewise  in  regard  to  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  the  interior  traffic,  or  the  fugitives. 

Still,  I  think  something  should  be  done  if  for  no  other 
reason  to  afford  the  desired  satisfaction — to  c-alm  the 
apprehensions  of  women  and  children,  and  to  restore 
tliose  fraternal  relations,  so  indispensable  to  a  happy 
union  of  so  many  states. 

With  the  greatest  respect,  I  am  My  Dear  Sir,  your 
obtd.  svt.  and  friend 

J  Spear  Smith 

Hon:  Bedford  Brown. 
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L.  I.  Brown  to  Bedford  Browa.* 

U.  S.  Steamer  San  Jacinto 
Oft*  the  Congo,  W.  Coast  of  Africa 
At  Sea,  Feb  13tli  1801. 
My  dear  Uncle, 

Supposing  cliat  my  father  has  from  time 
to  time  kept  you  advised  respecting  myself,  since  leav- 
ing America,  I  have  been  induc.xl  to  allow  quite  too  long 
a  time  to  elapse  without  carrying  out  a  desire  which  I 
have  often  felt — to  write  to  you.  Xot  that  I  suppose  I 
can  say  anything  respecting  this  remote  and  Ixmighted 
country  that  will  interest  you — but  because  duty  and 
inclination  prompt  me  to  do  so — and  because  I  feel  \^'ell 
assured  that  you  will  be  gratified  to  hear  from  me.  I 
have  often  had  the  gratification  to  hear  from  you 
through  letters  which  I  have  received  from  Washington 
and  elsewhere, — and  have  also  not  unfreqtiently  seen 
your  name  in  the  newspapers  that  have  ])een  forwarded 
to  me,  as  taking  part  in  the  recent. National  canvass 
and  through  all  of  these  sources  of  intelligence  I  have 
been  glad  to  hear  that  you  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health.  As  respects  myself,  I  feel  thankful  that,  not- 
withstanding the  many  trials  and  anxieties  incident  to 
the  discharge  of  my  then  and  now  responsible  duties,  as 
well  as  the  natural  feeling  of  regret  that  I  have  experi- 
enced from  being  so  long  and  far  away  from  all  that  is 
dear  to  me,  I  have  generally  enjoyed  reasonably  good 
health.  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid,  as  mtich  as  possible 
the  stm  and  shore  which  is  very  important  in  this  hot 
climate.  We  are  now  in  the  heated  term  of  midsummer, 
— and  the  weather  is  not  only  very  warm  but  there 
seems  to  (be)   a  want  of  vitality  about  it  that  is  very 

♦This  letter  is  a  person».l  one.  It  is,  however,  pablished  on  account  of  its 
historic  associarions.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  months  after  this  letter 
was  written,  on  N'ovember  S,  1>^G1.  the  Saa  Jncinto  overhauled  tae  British  midl 
steamer  Trent,  one  day  out  from  Havana,  and  tuok  from  her  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Slidell,  Confederate  CommisslTacrs  to  Great  Britain  and  France. 
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oppres.sin<;  to  me  and  to  all  on  hoard  the  siiip.  W'r  an* 
anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  c^verv  mail 
in  the  hope  that  we  may  have  something  relative  to  our 
order  being  sent  out  by  the  Navy  Department  for  our 
return  home.  We  have  been  venturing  to  hope  an<l  shall 
trust  that  Mr.  Lancy  has  sent  the  order  and  that  Ui<*v 
are  now  enroute  for  this  station.  But  should  this  not 
be  the  case,  it  is  feared  that  the  successor  of  Mr.  T.  will 
in  the  press  of  other  matters  ovedook  us,  and  in  thai: 
way  be  kept  out  here  for  an  indefinite  period.  I  do  not 
know  what  you  would  be  able  to  do  in  tiie  matter,  and 
indeed  in  view  of  your  great  kindness  to  me  heretofore 
and  on  so  many  occasions,  I  feel  reluctant  to  tax  you  on. 
the  subject.  I  know  however,  that  you  will  excuse  me 
for  laying  the  matter  before  you  so  that  you  will  be  able 
(to)  exercise  your  judgment  with  regard  to  it. 

I  suppose  you  have  long  since  been  made  acquainted 
through  the  newspapers  of  the  result  of  our  cruising 
during  the  past  six  months  and  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
give  you  particulars  of  the  same,  but  will  only  say  that 
the  San  Jacinto  has  made  two  captures,  the  tirst  on  the 
8th  Aug  and  the  latter  on  1st  Oct,  both  vessels  having  on 
board  full  cargoes  of  slaves  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  something  over  twelve  hundred.  I  will  be  (mtithnl  to 
prize  money  from  the  capture  of  these  vessels  which  I 
suppose  will  amount  to  some  five  hundred  dollars  in  the 
aggregate. 

Letters  and  papers  which  I  received  by  the  last  mail, 
give  sad  and  deplorable  accounts  respecting  our  troui)h's 
at  home.  I  trust  however,  that  the  next  mail  will  briug 
us  accounts  of  a  better  feeling  prevailing.  Though  It 
must  be  confessed  that  to  us  matters  look  gloomy 
enough  at  present  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  alarm  felt 
throughout  the  Squadron  for  the  safefj/  of  the  Union. 
We  hope  however  for  the  he>it.  I  am  getting  on  very 
well  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties.    Every  thing 
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is  in  perfect  order,  aud  I  always  take  a  ^ood  voucher  for 
every  cent  I  pay  out.  I  pay  strict  attention  to  every 
branch  of  niv  business  and  feel  assure<l  that  everrthiuK 

»•  I/O 

must  come  out  e.ractlfj  right. 

I  receive  letters  from  my  dear  wife  regularly  every 
month.  She  spends  most  of  her  time  with  her  sister  in 
Annapolis  and  seems  to  be  in  good  health  and  spirits. 
She  srjends  most  of  her  time  in  reading  historical  w^orks 
and  the  general  improvement  of  her  mind.  She  is  very 
economical  and  does  not  seem  to  care  at  all  about  dresn 
and  fashion.  Her  devotion  to  me  cannot  be  surpa^ssed, 
and  every  day  of  my  life,  my  dear  uncle,  but  tends  to 
confirm  me  in  the  conviction  that  I  have  made  a  wise 
and  most  judicious  choice  of  a  wife. 

Remember  me  most  atiectionately  to  dear  Aunt  Mary 
and  my  cousins,  and  sincerely  hoping,  dear  Uncle,  to 
see  you  soon,  I  remain  most  affectionately 

Your  Nf-phew^ 

L.  I.  Brown. 

Please  remember  me  atTectionately  to  my  uncles  when 
you  see  them. 

W.  N.  Edwards  to  Brown. 

Poplar  Mount,  near  Ridgeway  N  C  22  Nov  65 
My  dear  Brown 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  often  I  thought  of 
you  during  the  late  carvass  and  how  sincerely  I  wished 
you  success.  When  I  reflected  how  many  prejudices 
and  passions  were  enlisted  every  where  and  upon  the 
distempered  state  of  the  public  mind,  I  confess  I  have 
fears  for  the  result.  With  the  present  condition  of  the 
country,  with  gloom  and  despondency  prevailing  (in) 
every  bosom — the  People  poverty  stricken  (the  whole 
South  is  a  Pauper) — it  is  impossible  to  raise  the  public 
eye  to  a  standpoint  from  which  it  can  view  and  appr'e- 
ciate  merit — and  vour  defeat  would  not  have  excited 
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wonder,  however  nnidi  I  would  have  n't;r(-rt<Ml  it.  Wr 
want  a  ehastened  public  sentiment — disriiilincMJ  by  «\-- 
perience — but  I  will  not  ^^^o  into  this  thesis.  '-Xon  sum 
quails  erani." — it  costs  me  no  little  hiboi-  lo  write  and 
more  to  think. 

Mv  purpose  is  to  acknowledge  jour  very  kiriil  h-rtrr. 
w^ritten  at  the  close  of  the  Convention — and  to  otV(^r  you 
more  than  all  thanks  for  your  more  than  kind  coQcern  in 
the  matter  of  my  application.  I  must  Ix^i;  yr  attention 
again  to  it  when  you  get  to  Washington — your  presr'iu-^* 
I  am  sure  will  effect,  my  release.  I  hear  notliing  \.  : 
from  it.  I  am  still  in  the  cold — and  shouhl  old  age  bid 
me  depart  hence — the  retiection  that  I  was  umlcr  the 
ban  would  not  lighten  the  passage  of  my  last  moments. 

The  vote  in  this  county  and  throughout  my  oM  l.)i.>- 
trict  may  be  misconstrued  to  my  prejudice — but  I  have 
not  (for  the  £.rst  time  in  50  years)  failed  to  attend 
an  election  till  the  two  last,  nor  have  1  disclose<l  njy 
preference  to  a  living  soul.  1  thought  that  mv  situation 
impliedly  imposed  silence  upon  me  as  a  duty.  We  have 
lived,  my  good  friend,  in  the  Harvest  time  of  the  Iu*pub- 
lic;  the  present  generation  are  but  Gleaners  in  the  Fiebl. 

May  every  blessing  and  all  happiness  attend  y«ui 

In  great  haste 
Yr  faithful  and  fast  Friend 

W.  N.  Edwards 
P  S  Pray  write  me  from  Washington 

Hon  Be<l  Brown 
Locust  Hill 
Caswell  Co 

R.  J.  Powell  to  Brown. 

Washington  I>.  (\ 
16th  Man  h  IStu 
My  dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  the  10th  ult  enclosing  '?25  came 
dulv  to  hand. 
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I  have  (lehived  resjponding  l)e<.*ause  I  could  not  say 
anything  deiinite  as  to  wiiat  Congress  vvouhl  do. 

You  have  doubtless  seen  the  military  side  of  the  39th 
Congress,  A  supplemental  bill  providing  machinery 
will  doubtless  be  passed  in  a  few  days.  Neither  of  these 
bills  are  what  they  should  be,  but  I  hope  our  loyal  peo- 
ple wUl  accept  the  Situation  and  in  good  faith  do  what 
is  required  of  them. 

Evil  Councils  have  prevailetl  long  enough.  Those 
who  have  ha<l  control  of  our  tSrute  affairs  for  rh(^  last  fif- 
teen months  and  have  utterly  failed  to  take  a  single  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  on  the  contrary  have  by  their 
folly  greatly  contributed  to  bring  these  harsh  measures 
upon  us,  should  now  be  williTig  to  stand  aside  and  let 
others  who  can  right  the  ship  of  state  take  command. 

How  strange,  yea  it  is  passing  strange  that  those  lead- 
ers vs'ho  led  our  people  into  the  great  folly,  which  deso- 
lated our  State  and  tilled  it  with  widows  and  orphans 
during  the  war  and  who  for  tiftecn  months  ot  peace  have 
had  entire  control  and  who  have  utterly  failKl  to  render 
any  good  seiwice,  should  still  insist  upon  being  further 
trusted. 

I  would  harm  no  one.  But  we  confine  madmen  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  injury  to  themselves  or  others 
and  I  do  hope  that  our  people  will  set  these  political 
madmen  aside  and  put  forward  men  who  can  and  will 
rt^nder  good  service  to  the  State. 

Very  Respectfully  and  truly  yours 

R.  J.  Powell, 
riou.  Bedford  Brown 

Locust  Hill, 

Caswell  C.  N.  C. 
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W.  N.  Edwards  to  Brown. 

Poplar  Mouut  near  iii(l<j:<*\v;iy,  N.  (\ 

12tli  May,  1808. 
My  dear  Brown 

I  have  long  most  earnestly  desinM] 
and  often  resolved  to  write  you:  but  the  "Vis  ,\rarri;<-'' 
of  old  age  holds  the  Will  in  complete  subjection  ;nid  has 
so  crippled  and  benumbed  my  f<iculties  that  I  cannot 
ever  entertain  myself  by  thinking,  mucli  less  atiord  (en- 
tertainment, to  a  friend,  and  in  the  effort  I  now  niakt- 
I  can  do  no  more  than  offer  you  the  sincere  assuran.e 
of  my  aff'ectionate  remembrance  and  unabated  regard, 
esteem  and  best  wishes.  Every  day  admonishes  that  "nbn 
sum  qualis  eram*'  and  that  in  extreme  age  one  becomes 
rather  the  creature  of  sensation  than  of  reasoning — that 
is,  when  he  loses  the  power  of  thought  and  derives  no 
amusement  from  its  exercise  he  seeks  gratitication 
chiefly  in  feeding  and  tasting.  I  am  now  fourscore 
years  old  and  months  beyond — and  that  you  may  see  tiie 
deep  channels  which  the  resistless  tramp  of  time  has 
made,  I  send  you  my  Photograph — it  is  the  mere  sha<low 
of  what  I  once  was — so  true  is  it  that  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before.  Nevertheless  my  Health  is 
good — spirits  not  bad  and  but  for  the  troubles  of  my 
country  and  affections  of  my  countrymen  could  s])cnd 
the  remnant  of  life  in  tranquility  and  ease.  I  mix  sel- 
dom with  the  outside  world,  deteroiined  at  the  outset  to 
avoid  the  losses  and  crosses  attendant  upon  the  kind  of 
labor  w^e  now  have.  I  tenant  out  my  land  as  best  I  can 
and  rely  upon  the  scant  supplies  rhus  furnisheil. 

So  much  for  myself.  Now  tell  me  of  i/onrself.  How 
are  you  and  Livingston  and  all  others  in  whom  you  take 
deep  interest.  How  do  you  employ  your  time:  permit  a 
friend  to  be  inquisitive.  I  see  you  are  still  up  and  doing 
— still  readv  for  vr  countrv.     Love  of  country  esuib- 
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lished  upon  principle  lias  become  a  liai)it  with  you  and 
its  promptinirs  are  always  heeded.  I  was  glad  to  see  you 
buckle  on  your  armor  in  the  late  canvciss  and  assist  to 
drive  back  the  hoard  of  evils  that  threatene<l  to  tmirulf 
us.  Your  example  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  best 
sons  of  our  good  old  state.  It  presents  to  the  world  the 
striking  contrast  between  Intelligence  and  Virtue  and 
the  stolid  ignorance  and  vice  of  the  masses  v/hom  those 
who  are  engaged  in  wickedly  plotting  our  Kuin  would 
employ  ro  effect  their  nefarious  purpose.  Statesman- 
ship and  honest  public  zeal  are  spurned  and  the  sinks 
of  corruption  and  the  lowest  moral  debasement  are 
searched-  to  place  over  us  guardians  and  rulers  tit  only 
for  the  shades  of  Phebus. 

I  know  not  what  is  in  the  womb  of  the  Future — nor 
can  I  devise  what  wall  be  the  character  of  its  ot^'spring. 
Time  can  only  inform  us.  but  I  am  certain,  that,  such  is 
the  feverish  excitement  of  the  public  pulse  and  the  per- 
ditions agitation  of  the  public  mind,  unless  conservative 
principles  shall  be  reestablished,  we  shall  be  visital  with 
anarchy,  Chaos  and  serfdom.  In  such  vile  durance  you 
and  I  and  all  good  men  would  be  excused  for  reasoning 
thus  with  life — 

"If  I  do  lose  thee.  I  do  lose  a  thing. 
That  none  but  Fools  would  keep."' 

I  am  truly  glad  to  see  that  you  are  a  Delegate  to  the 
Dem.  convention  in  N.  York  the  4th  July  and  pray  you 
not  to  fail  to  attend.  We  want  virtue  and  intelligence 
there.  The  next  presidential  election  will,  I  think,  be 
the  severest  trial  through  which  our  country  has  ever 
passed.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  but  one  issue  in  the 
Platform  of  the  convention,  the  issue  of  "State  Bights." 
It  is  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace  all  others.  Upon 
it  the  Sound  People  in  X  and  S  can  rally  and  work  to- 
gether.    These  rights  restore^!,  our  salvation  is  certain 
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and  Kepublicaii  governiiieut  will  reassiirne  its  pri.sciue 
purity  and  lieaithfuluess  of  action.  I  hav(*  soruf*  prrffT- 
ences  for  tlie  election  of  Hancock.  He  is  j^rcat.  H(^  is  a 
gentleman  and  statesman  and  othodox  as  a  Poliri<'ian — 
but  this  is  more  conjecture  tlian  maturcil  opinion.  I 
want  YOU  to  go  and  choose  for  me.  Call  on  your  fri^nl 
Buchanan  on  your  way.  He  knows  all  al>out  him. 
Would  not  his  election  bring  Pa.  back  to  us?  \Vc  nev»n* 
lost  our  power  in  the  Gov  till  Pa  abandontNi  us.  I>ut  f 
am  tired  and  must  stop  this  discursiye  talk. 

Pray  come  and  see  me  and  make  me  feel  like  old  uiiws. 
I  like  to  look  back  on  the  scenes  and  friendships  of  old 
"Lang  Syne"  and  recall  the  green  hehls  of  young  life.  If 
you  will  but  come  to  see  me  we  will  bury  for  a  season  the 
dirt  and  tilth  of  the  present  times  and  teach  each  other 
to  practice,  as  best  we  can,  the  philosophy  that  teaches 
that 

"What's  gone,  and  what's  past  help,  should  be  past  grief." 

Otfer,  if  you  please,  my  kindest  regards  to  Liying.>rou 
and  remember  me  in  kindness  to  my  good  Friend,  Mr. 
Kerr;  but  aboye  all  accept  with  my  best  wishes  the  a.ssur- 
ance  that  I  am  truly  and  sincerely 

Yr  fast  Friend 

W.  N.  Edward!?. 
To 

Hon.  Bedford  Brown 

Yancey  ville 

N.  C. 
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JA?^ES  ROBERT  BENT  HATHAWAY-A  GLEANER  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY. 

BY    WILLIS   SMITH. 

James  Robert  Bent  Hathaway  was  born  on  February 
9,  ISJrl,  in  the  town  of  Edenton,  North  Carolina .  He 
was  the  son  of  Burton  \V.  and  Sarah  Ann  Hatliaway. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  Edenton  Academy 
under  the  Rev.  JauK:^  T.  Pickett,  and  hiter  other  excel- 
lent instructors.  While  yet  a  boy  he  connected  himself 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  ever  there- 
after remained  a  consistent  and  active  member  of  the 
same.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  his  father  died,  leaving 
to  him  the  management  of  his  estate  which,  at  that  time, 
was  of  considerable  extent,  consisting  chiefly  of  real 
estate  and  negroes.  Thus  we  see  that  even  before  he  had 
reachetl  the  threshold  of  manhood  a  great  business 
responsibility  was  thrust  upon  him.  It  was  possibly 
this  responsibility  which  fitted  him  for  his  later  useful- 
ness in  the  business  world. 

On  July  23.  ISGl,  in  Hertford,  North  Carolina,  he  was 
married  to  ^largaret  Z.,  the  daughter  of  James  V.  and 
Mary  C.  Reed,  and  by  her  had  two  children :  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  His  son.  Dr.  B.  W.  Hathaway,  is  now  a 
pominent  citizen  of  Merry  Hill,  North  Carolina.  In 
1S(U  he  was  mayor  of  the  town  of  Edenton  and  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business.  He  was  at  this  time  a  vevy 
prosperous  man  financially  and  otherwise.  But  the 
Civil  War  destroyed  his  business,  freed  his  negroes,  and 
left  him  with  nothing.  Later,  in  1S69  he  again  entered 
the  mercantile  business,  but  in  1875  his  accumulated 
earnings  were  swept  away  by  the  results  of  the  panic  of 
1873.  In  1870  he  began  a  banking  business  and  was  suc- 
oess;ful  until  1895,  when  the  financial  stringency  of  1893 
forced  him  to  give  up  his  business.  For  several  year.s 
prior  to  1892  he  was  again  mavor  of  Edenton.     From 
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that  time  be  held  no  other  official  posirion.  During  the 
three  years  following  the  closing  ot  his  banking  busines.s 
he  had  no  steady  occupation. 

Thus  indeeti  for  a  time  did  the  cloud  of  d<^spair  s(M*m 
to  hover  about  him.  But  through  it  all  he  was  the  l>est 
example  of  his  own  idea  of  fortitude  which  he  expressc^l 
several  years  before  his  death  in  the  following  words: 
'^Fortitude  is  one  of  life's  most  useful  lessons,  rc^rtiiiuly 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  learn.  It  is  taught  so  beauti- 
fully and  impressively  by  the  ferns  as  they  bloom  in  the 
glens  an«l  delis  of  the  forest;  their  leaves  are  brightest 
when  the  wind  blows  coldest  and  where  the  shadows  fall 
the  thickest." 

But  a  more  difficult  and  valuable  Avork  awaited  him; 
that  of  the  publication  of  an  historical  journal.  The 
North  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Kegister. 
He  was  endowed  for  this  work  with  a  love  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  past:  he  was  intensely  interested  in  the  work 
of  rt^-iaiming  lost  facts  concerning  the  history  of  North 
Carolina.  A  letter  from  a  lady  in  Georgia  in  1S98 
started  him  in  genealogical  research.  Being  already  in 
love  with  the  past  he  grasped  the  opportunity  otterc-d, 
and  thus  he  began  the  work  that  gave  him  recognition 
beyond  his  native  town  and  State.  A\'ith  the  recovery 
from  the  United  States  government  of  some  Fre'nch 
Spoliation  claims  he  was  furnish e<l  the  means  wirh 
which  he  could  begin  the  ptiblishing  of  historical  and 
genealogical  facts  that  he  discovereil  in  the  old  records 
of  Chowan  county.  From  the  very  beginning  of  this 
work  the  desire  to  find  out  and  publish  unknown  genea- 
logical facts  grew  upon  him.  Thus,  he  was  led  to  labor 
with  untiring  zeal  that  he  might  accomplish  the  task  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself.  Soon  he  extended  his 
researches  into  other  counties  of  North  Carolina  and 
sonie  of  those  of  Virginia.     It  was  in  this  manner  that 
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he  came  to  publish  a  magazine  dealing  with  the  history 
of  North  Carolina,  in  which  investigators  in  genealo^^y 
throughout  the  nation  are  interested. 

The  tirst  number  of  this  magazine  was  published  in 
January,  1900 ;  it  was  a  quarterly  and  ten  other  numbers 
were  published.  Each  issue  contained  valuable  fact.i 
and  information  concerning  the  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina that  could  be  obtained  nowhere  else.  From  its 
pages  could  be  secured  a  truthful  and  accurate  account 
of  many  happenings  of  importance  in  North  Carolina, 
and  in  many  cases  the  complete  genealogy  of  a  family 
could  be  obtained,  which  would  have  been  impossible  in 
any  other  printed  source.  Among  the  items  of  interest 
publisLcH.1  in  this  magazine  is  an  Abstract  of  Land- 
grants,  taken  from  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  for  Shaftesbury  Precinct,  Chowan  Pre- 
cinct and  Chowan  County.  Some  of  these  grants  date  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  William  Berkeley,  Governor  of 
Virginia  in  16G3,  while  there  are  others  dating  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  There  is  also  an  Abstract  of  \\'ill<, 
executed  and  probated  prior  to  1760.  Not  until  after 
this  date  were  wills  recorded  in  the  county  in  which  the 
testator  lived.  Prior  to  this  they  were  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Colony  and  recorded  by  him.  Another 
item  of  interest  is  an  Abstract  of  Conveyances,  compiled 
from  the  office  of  Register  of  Deeds,  for  Chowan  county 
at  Edenton.  These  records  include  deeds  and  convey- 
ances of  many  of  the  eastern  counties,  and  are  of  gre^u 
value  to  the  genealogical  student,  since  the  names  of 
bargainer  and  bargainee  are  given,  the  date  of  convey- 
ance, and  other  specifications  that  dealt  with  such  tnius- 
actions  at  that  time.  Fully  remembering  that  posterity 
is  ever  interested  in  its  ancestors  and  desiring  to  foster 
this  interest,  Mr.  Hathaway  includi\l  in  his  magazine  an 
Abstract  of  Marriage   Bonds.     An  oriiziinal   of  one  of 
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these  bonds  is  copied,  showing  to  persons  now  living 
that  it  reqiiire<l  a  l)ond  of  £500  (>^2,500)  to  secun*  a 
marriage  license  bv  our  ancestors. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  papers  and  arri- 
cles  of  interest,  such  as  an  account  of  the  tirst  chun  h 
built  in  Xorth  Carolina,  of  the  Edenton  Tea  Party,  ar ri- 
des of  Peace  with  the  Tuscarora  Indians,  and  a  register 
of  officei^s  of  Xorth  Carolina  troops  in  the  Coatinenr^il 
Line.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  almost  every  fac-t  of 
interest  concerning  the  early  history  of  Xorth  ('arolina 
is  spoken  of  in  this  publication. 

That  it  would  have  been  a  success  had  the  editor  lived 
to  carry  on  his  work  is  assured  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  short  time  of  its  existence  the  Register  secured  for 
itself  subscribers  scattered  over  thirty  States  of  the 
American  Union,  from  Texas  to  Xevr  Hampshire,  and 
from  Xorth  Carolina  to  California.  But  under  the  con- 
ditions that  he  labored  the  publishing  of  this  magazine 
was  a  great  sacrifice  for  Mr.  Hathaway.  Each  number 
left  him  with  a  deficit  which  he  was  compelled  to  make 
up.  The  Xorth  Carolina  public  did  not  at  first  recognize 
the  valuable  work  that  he  was  doing,  and  consequently 
he  was  left  to  make  his  way  as  best  he  could.  In  seeking 
to  accomplish  his  task  he  was  an  arduous  laborer,  work- 
ing each  day  as  long  as  any  clerk  or  register  would  keep 
his  office  open.  It  now  appears  that  he  considered  his 
"work  both  a  pleasure  and  a- duty,  although  he  often  went 
wdthout  the  necessari-es  of  life  that  he  might  be  able  to 
publiwSh  the  magazine  containing  the  fruits  of  his  efforts. 
However,  nothing  could  persuade  him  to  give  up  his 
work,  and  he  would  neither  ask  nor  accept  assistance 
from  friends.  He  wished  to  have  as  many  subscribers 
and  advertisers  as  possible,  but  was  not  willing  to  bur- 
den anyone  except  himself  with  the  financial  loss,  for  he 
felt,  that  it  was  a  project  of  his  own  to  be  supported  by 
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himself  until  the  public  at  large  came  to  his  assistance 
as  subscribers  aud  advertisers. 

That  it  was  no  money  making  scheme  is  clearly  provi-u 
by  the  fact  that  at  his  death  there  was  found  a  deficit  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  His  son,  writing  ol  iiis 
father's  work,  said: 

''Could  my  father  have  been  persuaded  to  p+'rniit  him- 
self to  be  aided  with  clerical  and  financial  aid,  I  fee] 
sure  that  the  enterprise  could  have  been  place«l  upon  a 
substantial  basis,  and  would  have  made  a  different  show- 
ing. But  the  labor  was  too  great  for  one  man.  and  he 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  devotion  to  the  work  by  a  1)reak- 
down  in  health  which  carried  him  to  an  untimely  end." 

Thus,  having  sacrificed  his  time,  money  and  health  he 
was  called  from  life  before  his  task  was  completed,  and 
at  Merry  Hill,  Xorth  Carolina,  on  the  twenty-second  day 
of  September,  1904.  at  4  oV-lock  in  the  afternoon,  James 
Eobert  Bent  Hathaway  departed  this  life  and  entered 
into  eternal  rest;  age  sixty-three  years,  seven  months, 
and  thirteen  days. 

When  we  look  carefully  over  Mr.  Hathavvay's  work 
we  are  impressed  with  his  absolute  devotion  to  his  ta>;k. 
Another  characteristic  which  cannot  help  but  be  noticed 
was  his  wonderful  memory,  which  aided  him  so  elfecr- 
ually  in  carrying  on  his  work.  At  his  death  there  was 
left  considerable  genealogical  data,  yet  it  was  worthless 
because  of  the  use  he  had  made  of  his  memory  in  collect- 
ing the  missing  parts.  The  purpose  of  the  Register  cnn 
best  be  told  in  the  editor's  own  words,  clipped  from  the 
first  number: 

''It  will  be  our  province  to  glean  from  the  public 
records  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Xorth  Carolina,  a."^ 
well  as  those  of  adjoining  counties  of  Virginia,  the  his- 
tory of  tiiose  wlio  severed  the  ties  of  friendship,  blood 
and  home  in  the  Old  World  to  brave  the  perils  of  the 
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deep  and  the  greater  perils  of  the  wild(*rnf^s  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  social  fabric  that  has  become  the 
pride  of  every  North  Car(3linian,  and  the  admirariou  of 
her  sister  states  in  the  great  constellation  s\'hich  forms 
the  American  Union.  We  shall  tell  of  the  birth  of  their 
children,  the  marriage  of  vheir  sons  and  danghrers,  rh(» 
successes  and  distinctions  they  achieved  in  life,  silently 
cover  with  the  mantle  of  charity  their  faults,  and  sp.mk 
reverently  and  respectfully  of  the  fail  of  the  curtain  in 
the  last  act  of  the  drama  of  life,  remembering  that  the 
foundation  of  otir  present  civilization  so  wtrll  and  solidly 
laid,  is,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be  the  credit  of  those 
who  laid  them  while  posterity  can  alone  claim  the  crc^lit 
for  the  improvement  and  development  of  the  rich  legacy 
they  bequeathed." 

That  his  work  is  now  appreciated  is  evidenced  by  the 
many  eloquent  ^tributes  dedicated  to  him.  Chief  among 
these  is  that  of  Col.  R.  B.  Creecy,  editor  of  the  Elizabeth 
City  Economist,  for  many  years  recognizeil  as  the  oldest 
active  editor  in  the  United  States.     I  quote  it  ui  full: 

"  '  'Tis  said  that  death  loves  a  shining  mark.'  It  might 
be  said  with  more  prosaic  accuracy,  that  death  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  In  its  own  appointed  time  it 
knocks  impartially  at  all  doors.  To  some  the  summons 
comes  without  premonition,  to  others  warnings  oft  re- 
peated portend  the  final  roll-call.  By  the  wise  and  vir- 
tuous the  warnings  are  heeded  and  utilize^l  in  pn^pa ra- 
tion for  an  event  the  most  common  and  the  most  serious 
in  the  mysterious  drama  of  life,  in  which  each  man  phiys 
his  part  and  makes  his  exit 

"In  this  drama  our  deceased  friend  was  of  the  wis.^  who 
heeded  the  warnings  and  was  purified  by  them  for  the 
final  summons.  He  had  ^sounded  all  the  depths  and 
shoals'  of  honor,  and  in  all  the  varied  vicissitudes  of  a 
prolonged  pilgrimage  he  had  proved  himself  a  man,  in 
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adversity  and  in  prosperity?  He  met  tiiem  both  with  the 
serenity  of  a  philosopher  and  the  trust  of  an  huruhh:? 
Christian,  who  looks  in  faith  upon  the  benevolence  of  an 
over-ruling  Providence. 

'^He  had  been  a  merchant,  a  politician,  a  banker,  and 
in  all  an  enterprising  citizen.  For  a  time,  in  all  of  tlu'm 
fortune  had  smileil  upon  him,  but  reverses  came.  But 
God  knew  best  what  was  best  for  him  and  for  the  section, 
and  the  work  for  which  he  was  intended. 

''He  was  a  born  ethnologist.  He  studied  the  past  with 
the  plain  and  honest  pupose  of  making  us  acquainted 
with  our  ancestry.  That  great  and  pious  task  was  the 
glor*y  of  his  useful  old  age.  He  was  truly  the  ''Old  Mor- 
tality'- of  Albemarle.  He  rechiseled  the  fading  lines  of 
our  forgotten  grave-stones  and  introduced  the.  present 
generation  to  its  forgotten  fathers.  He  revived  the  mem- 
ory of  the  dead  past.  He  brought  back  to  us  the  ideals 
of  our  past  glorious  history.  How  well  his  work  was 
done,  all  of  us  know  who  have  read  his  truthful  geneal- 
ogy of  the  old  fajiiiiies  of  Albemarle.'' 

Believing  thus,  that  the  life  of  this  man,  who  served 
well  his  time  and  generation,  together  with  generations 
that  are  past  and  those  that  are  to  come  will  be  remem.- 
bered,  let  us  say  of  his  w^ork : 

'*So  long  as  men  can  breathe  or  eyes  Ciin  see, 
So  long  lives  Ttus  and  this  gives  life  to  thee." 
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THE  ROSE  OF  SHARON  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

BY  R.   T.    HOWERTON,  JR. 

[Editorial  ^'ote. — In  the  autumn  of  11)00  Mr.  A.  E. 
Lloyd,  of  Durham,  presented  to  the  museum  of  th(»  11  i>^ 
torieal  Society  a  large,  old-fashioned  lork,  which,  ac- 
cording to  yery  reliable  tradition,  had  once  belon^^rd  to 
the  door  of  Eose  of  Sharon  Bciptist  Church,  the  oh  lest 
church  in  the  vicinity  of  Durham.  A  litth^  intiuiry  v>^- 
yealed  the  fact  that  the  church  was  the  antecedent  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church;  the  church  records  wcl-c  also 
found:  and  from  them  the  following  study  has  lu-t-n 
made  by  Mr.  Howerton,  of  the  Senior  chiss. — Wm.  K. 
Boyd.] 

The  Kose  of  Sharon  Baptist  Church  was  probably  an 
arm  of  the  Shady  Grove  Church  of  Wake  county.  Ir 
wa.s  organized  August  12,  1S15,  by  a  presbytery  consisi- 
ing  of  Rev.  Jesse  Hovvell,  Wm.  Dupre,  and  John  Ju«id. 
The  church  wavS  established  at  Piney  Grove  Schoolhous<\ 
about  one  mile  south  of  West  Durliam,  and  became  .. 
member  of  the  Raleigh  Association.  As  the  only  Bapt'sr 
churches  near  here  were  Mt.  Moriah,  about  eight  mih-s 
southwest,  and  Cedar  Fork,  the  same  distance  east,  this 
was  a  favorable  location  for  a  church.  But  its  schcH.l- 
house  was  not  in  the  center  of  the  community,  so  a  nrw 
location  was  desired.  About  1850  it  was  decided  ro 
build  a  church  at  Prattsburg.  Prattsburg  was  a  sctth- 
ment  in  the  eastern  part  of  Durham,  and  the  church  l^r 
was  in  front  of  the  Uni<^n  Depot.  Prattsburg  then  con- 
sisted of  a  store  and  a  few  houses  owned  by  Mr.  William 
Pratt.  When  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  was  buihi- 
ing,  the  railway  authorities  wanted  to  make  it  a  starit>n. 
Mr.  Pratt  wanted  to  charge  for  the  land  on  whicli  the 
depot  was  to  be  built.  Dr.  Bart  Durham  lived  furth-r 
up  the  road  and  offered  the  company  two  acres  of  \,\u>i 
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if  the  station  should  be  named  Durham.  The  offer  was 
accepted;  the  depot  was  built  near  the  present  site  of 
the  Southern  freight  depot ;  Prattsburg  disappetu-'-d 
and  Durham's  Station  has  grown  into  the  present  <'itv 
of  Durham. 

The  railroad  was  built  through  the  grove  of  the  church 
vard  and  the  trains  frightened  the  horses  so  that  it 
became  necessary  to  secure  another  site  for  a  church. 
The  church  was  given  four  acres  of  land  on  what  is  now 
Cleveland  street,  and  the  contractor  who  built  a  church 
on  this  property  receival  in  exchange  the  old  chtirch  and 
the  lot  near  the  railroad.  The  house  was  completed  and 
the  congregation  moved  in  ISM. 

Rev.  Jesse  Howell  was  the  tirst  pastor  of  this  church, 
serving  until  1859.  It  ^as  customary  for  the  pastor  to 
resign  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  give  the  church  an  op- 
portunity to  elect  another  pastor  if  desired.  This  cus- 
tom was  abolished  in  1876  and  the  pastor  was  elected  for 
an  indehnite  length  of  time.  However,  the  pastor  and 
church  agreed  that  three  months'  notice  should  be  given 
.when  a  change  was  desired.  During  Mr.  Howell's  pas- 
torate two  churches  were  organized,  Mt.  Herman 
Church  (1848)  in  Orange  county,  and  Berea  ('hurch 
(1858)  about  tive  miles  from  Durham  on  the  Fayette- 
ville  road. 

In  1859  Rev.  J.  C.  Marcom  was  elected  pastor  and 
served  until  November.  1861,  when  Rev.  Jesse  Howeii 
was  elected  and  served  until  1863. 

Rev.  O.  Churchill  was  then  elected  to  serve  for  1864, 
but  it  was  discovered  that  he  belonged  to  the  R*?d 
Strings,  a  secret  order  considered  treasonable,  and  in 
July,  1864,  he  was  asked  not  to  attend  church  any  more 
as  pastor.  The  name  Reil  Strings  was  derived  from  the 
Biblical  account  of  Rahab,  the  harlot,  who  aided  Josh- 
ua'vS  spies  while  in  Jericho.     It  was  agreed  that  a  red 
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string  .should  be  the  token  or  si^u  by  which  S'he  would 
be  saved  for  her  services  wheu  the  city  was  attacked. 
So  the  people  of  Durham  thou^i'ht  the  Red  Strings  was  a 
society  which  hid  spies  and  gave  them  information,  for 
which  they  would  not  be  harmed  if  the  Yankees  invaded 
the  South. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Blackwood  was  then  chosen  pastor  and 
served  until  1867,  when  Rev.  Jesse  Howell  was  again 
elected  and  served  until  1871.  In  1807,  on  the  tliini 
Sunday  of  April,  the  Sunday-school  was  organized. 
After  this  parr  of  the  work  was  begun  it  was  the  mtnins 
of  organizing  every  other  church  except  the  North  Dur- 
ham Church,  organized  in  1907;  in  this  instance  a 
church  and  Sunday-school  were  demanded  at  the  snme 
time.  In  1^70  the  church  became  a  member  of  the  ^Ic. 
Zion  Association,  which  was  organized  at  Mt.  Moriah 
Church,  Orange  county. 

In  1871  Rev.  F.  1\[.  Jordan  was  elected  pastor,  serving 
until  1875,  when  Rev.  A.  F.  Redd  served  one  year.  Dur- 
ing Mr.  Jordan's  pastorate  help  was  extended  to  tlie 
Wake  Forest  ministerial  students  for  the  first  time. 

The  discipline  of  the  church  during  this  early  period 
was  very  strict.  They  required  all  male  memixTS  to 
attend  church  conference  or  give  an  excuse  to  a  commit- 
tee. They  believed  in  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  P>ildc 
and  governed  the  church  accordingly.  In  ISoG  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  doubt  concerning  Biblical  ti^ach- 
ings  on  strong  drink,  and  this  query  was  introduced: 
"Is  it  right  or  wrong  for  a  professor  of  rcdigion  or  a 
member  of  a  church  to  be  seen  in  a  grogshop  or  in  a 
drinking  crowd  where  there  is  rioting  and  intoxication, 
and  participating  with  such  in  the  use  of  alcohol  or 
ardent  spirits?'^  It  was  finally  decided  wrong.  The 
whiskey  question  came  up  again  in  1873,  and  resolutions 
were  passed  forbid<ling  the  making,  buying  or  selling 
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intoxicating  liquors  for  (jahi.  Several  members  were 
excluded  on  account  of  these  resolutions. 

As  the  town  grew  social  inducements  increased,  and 
it  was  an  evident  fact  that  church  members,  in  order  to 
enjoy  innocent  amusements  and  hannless  games  won  hi 
make  a  loose  construction  of  the  Bible.  The  church, 
however,  took  the  matters  in  hand.  The  first  resolution 
was  passed  against  dancing  in  February,  18GS.  It  was 
resolved  that  any  mcmiber  of  the  church  guilty  of  danc- 
ing or  running  Scotch  ramble  after  music  would  be  sub- 
ject to  discipline.  In  1874  the  question  of  dancing  was 
again  brought  before  the  church,  connected  with  card 
playing.  The  following  resolutions  were  passed:  ''Ee- 
solved,  that  we  believe  dancing  and  social  card  playing 
by  church  members  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  religion 
which  they  profess,  and  further,  that  the  members 
abstain  from  it  and  not  permit  it  in  their  homes." 

The  church  in  it^  early  life  was  a  typical  c<^untry 
church  of  its  time.  There  was  preaching  once  a  month 
and  communion  every  quarter.  Tn  1ST3  preaching  be- 
gan to  be  twice  a  month ;  in  ISTti  twice  on  Sunday  and 
communion  every  month. 

In  taking  their  seats  in  church  the  men  sat  on  the 
amen  side,  right  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  women  on  the 
other,  a  custom  which  prevails  in  some  countiw  churches 
today.  It  was  not  until  1876  that  the  bashfulness  of  one 
sex  for  the  other  vanished  and  the  men  and  women  began 
to  sit  together.  The  Sunday  morning  this  custom  went 
into  effect  Mr.  Durham  preached  a  sermon  from  the 
text,  ''We  have  seen  strange  things  today." 

A  portion  of  the  church  was  set  apart  for  the  negroes, 
who  were  allowed  to  be  members  of  the  church  before 
and  after  the  war.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
negroes  were  rarely  brought  before  the  church  for  viola- 
tion of  any  laws  before  the  war,  but  after  the  war,  from 
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1866  as  late  as  1S74,  they  were  frequently  broui^lit  up  for 
various  offenses  and  turned  out.  There  is  no  record  of 
any  negroes  taking  letters  of  dismission  after  the  war, 
and  the  revised  roll  of  1880  appears  without  any  colored 
names.  It  is  uncertain  whether  they  were  all  dismissed 
or  whether  they  joined  ^^eparare  churches  for  negroes. 

By  1876  the  town  of  Durham  was  quite  a  rlirifty 
little  place  and  as  the  church  had  grown  in  proportion 
to  the  town  it  became  necessary  to  employ  a  pastor  to 
devote  all  his  time  to  church  work.  Rev.  C.  Durluim,  of 
Goldsboro,  was  rhen  elected  and  served  until  188S,  wlien 
he  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  of  State  Mis- 
sions. 

Mr.  Durham  was  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
energetic  |)astors  the  church  ever  had.  When  he  took 
charge  of  the  work  he  instituted  a  systematic  ])hu\  for 
contributing  to  foreign  and  State  missions,  education, 
poor,  and  Oxford  Orphan  Asylum.  The  church  re- 
sponded liberally  to  this  plan.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  congregation  gave  then  al)out  four  tinu^s  as 
much  to  State  missions  as  to  foreign  missions,  while 
today  the  contribtitions  are  about  equal  for  the  two 
objects.  The  church  was  evidently  a  firm  believer  in 
missions,  having  due  regard  for  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sions as  they  developed,  and  as  their  ability  to  give  in- 
creased. 

In  1877  the  name  of  the  church  was  changed  from  the 
Rose  of  Sharon  Baptist  Church  to  the  Durham  l>aptist 
Church.  The  name  Rose  of  Sharon  was  assumed  l)y  the 
Hopkins  Grove  Baptist  Church,  which  is  about  six  miles 
north  of  Durham,  and  which  was  organized  in  1S78  by 
this  chtirch.  Another  church  organized  the  same  year 
was  Yates  Church,  on  the  Chapel  Hill  road,  thnM-  miles 
southwest  of  Durham. 

It  seems  that  the  site  on  Cleveland  sitreet  was  not 
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centrally  located  eaougli  for  the  iueuil>ers  of  the  church, 
so  in  1878  they  sold  all  of  their  property  except  the  lot 
where  the  parsonage  now  stands  and  built  a  hrick 
eliureh  on  Manguni  street,  nearer  the  center  of  town,  the 
present  site.  The  following  year  the  parsonage  was 
built. 

The  relation  of  the  Simday-school  to  the  church  was 
closely  guarded  by  the  church.  Prior  to  1883  the  >5un- 
day-scliool  otiicers  and  teachers  were  elected  by  a  vote  of 
the  Sunday-school,  Imt  this  year  the  election  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  officers  and  teachers.  In  1887  they 
were  elected  by  the  church  conference  and  it  was  not 
until  1890  that  the  Sunday-school  was  again  allowed  to 
elect  its  own  otiicers  and  teachers,  provided  they  were 
members  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Durham  not  only  worked,  but  he  put  his  members 
to  work.  In  1885  he  appointed  eight  committees  to  re- 
port quarterly.  The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed: ll)  On  ail  kinds  of  Missions.  Among  the 
dtities  of  this  committee  was  to  study  missions  and 
inform  the  members  on  missions  and  distribute  mission 
literature.  (2)  Committee  of  Ushers  was  appointed  for 
the  first  time.  (3)  Committee  on  Absentees.  (4)  Com- 
mittee on  Sick.  (5)  Committee  on  Strangers.  (  B)  Com- 
mittee on  Music.  (7)  Committee  on  Xew  Members,  and 
(8)  Committee  on  Mission  Prayer-meetings  and  Even- 
ing Sunday-schools.  The  last  committee  wa^^  divided 
into  two  parts;  one  for  the  eastern  part  of  Durham  and 
the  other  for  the  western  part  of  Durham. 

The  last  committee  was  very  active  and  Sunday- 
schools  were  immediately  begun  in  each  section.  The 
peeople  in  the  western  part  of  Durham  met  in  a  house 
owned  by  Mr.  James  Blackwell  and  the  people  of  East 
Durham  met  in  the  public  school.  The  former  Sunday- 
school  had  a))out  100  members  while  the  latter  about  75 
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members.  Sometime  before  1888  the  church  purchased 
a  lot  on  Chapel  Hill  street  and  built  a  brick  church  on 
it,  and  January  18  of  that  year  55  members  were  dis- 
missed to  organize  the  Blackwell  Baptist  Church,  which 
later  became  the  Second  Baptist  Church.  It  was  then 
that  the  name  of  the  Durham  Baptist  Church  was 
changed  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Durham.  The 
Third  Baptist  Church  or  thi!  East  Durham  Baptist 
Church  was  organized  in  1889  and  29  members  were 
dismisse<i  to  ett'ect  the  organization. 

Mr.  Durham's  attitude  towards  woman's  prominence 
in  church  ariairs  was  not  very  favorable,  and  it  was  not 
until  March  4,  1887,  that  they  became  organized  into 
two  societies,  the  Ladies'  Missionary  Society  and  Ladies' 
Aid  Socie^ty.  These  societies  have  been  of  great  service 
to  the  church,  and  the  woman's  work  of  this  church  is 
today  leading  all  other  Baptist  churches  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  discipline  of  the  church  during  this  progressive 
period  was  also  very  strict.  In  1878  a  member  was 
charged  with  covetousness  for  not  paying  his  year's 
subscription.  They  required  all  members  to  give  some- 
thing or  state  why  he  couldn't.  Eesolutions  were  again 
passed  against  dancing  in  1878.  In  1883  a  motion  pre- 
vailed that  all  members  vvho  had  been  absent  six  months 
from  church  and  did  not  take  a  letter  should  be  dis- 
missed. 

On  Mr.  Durham's  retirement  in  1888,  Bev.  G.  P. 
Bostic,  of  Concord,  was  chosen  pastor,  serving  until 
1889,  when  he  resigned  to  go  to  China  as  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary, where  h('  is  working  at  the  present  time.  ^Ir. 
Bostic  vv-as  a  popular  and  an  (mergetic  pastor.  It  was 
left  to  him  to  finish  the  work  of  establishing  the  second, 
and  third  Baptist  churches.  The  most  important  event 
in  his  ministry  was  a  revival  held  in  the  fall  of  1888, 
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after  wliioli  57  candidates  were  baptized  and  received 
into  the  church. 

In  1889  Key.  J.  L.  White,  of  Elizabeth  Citv,  was 
elected  pastor,  serving  until  1892.  About  this  ciiue  the 
temperance  question  was  a  live  issue  in  Durham.  On 
December  5,  1889,  the  church  adopted  the  following 
resolutions:  ''Whereas,  the  scriptures  clearly  condemn 
intoxicating  liquors,  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  any 
member  of  the  first  Baptist  Church  of  Durham,  N.  C, 
who  shall  give  his  influence  to  or  vote  to  license  bar- 
rooms, when  the  question  of  license  or  no  license  is  be- 
fore the  i>eople,  shall  be  under  censure  of  the  church, 
subject  to  discipline  and  deemed  unworthy  of  Christian, 
fellowship;  further,  that  this  does  not  interfere  with 
political  views,  local  or  national.''  These  resolutions 
caused  much  debate  until  it  was  agreed  to  have  the  jus- 
tice of  the  resolutions  decided  upon  by  seven  minisrers 
of  other  towns  to  be  selected  l>y  the  pastor,  one  from  the 
majority,  and  one  from  the  minority.  The  committee 
recommended  that  the  clause  regarding  voting  to  license 
bar-rooms  be  repealed  and  substitute  the  following  reso- 
lution: ''Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Durham  that  the  spirit  of  the  scriptures 
is  clearly  against  the  liquor  traffic  and  against  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage." 

In  1889  the  church  made  a  hard  elfort  to  have  the  Bap- 
tist University  for  Women  established  here.  It  also  had 
the  cooperation  of  other  churches  and  the  town,  and  all 
together  offeree]  850.000  in  money  and  property  for  its 
establishment  here.  The  offer  was  not  accepted  and  ^he 
University  was  established  in  Raleigh. 

In  1893  Rev.  W.  C.  Tyree,  of  Amherst,  Virginia,  was 
elected  pastor,  serving  until  1902,  when  Rev.  C.  J. 
Thompson,  the  present  pastor,  was  elected.  The  history 
of  the  church  during  the  pastorates  of  these  two  minis- 
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tei*s  as.sumes  the  mcKlern  phase,  with  which  most  people 
are  familiar.  A  few  statistics,  however,  will  show  the 
development  during  this  time.  The  churches  orj^anizf^i 
were  West  Durham  in  1893,  Edgemont  in  1902,  and 
North  Durham,  in  1907.  Tlni  church  membership  has 
increased  from  518  in  1891,  to  732  in  190T.  Its  liberality 
in  giving  is  one  of  its  most  commendable  characteristics. 
In  1891  its  total  disbursements  amounted  to  §2,289.50, 
and  in  1907  the  disbursements  amounted  to  810.138.18. 
The  property  of  the  church  has  been  improved  from  tiuie 
to  time  until  it  now  has  a  valuation  of  825,000. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the  church  which  have 
led  to  its  success  were:  (1)  Its  strict  discipline  during 
its  formative  period.  (2)  Its  persistent  energ;v,  and 
(3)  Its  ready  adaptability  to  conditions  as  the  town 
grew. 
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COLONEL  WILLIAM  J.  HICKS. 

BY  ROBERT   L.    FERGUSON. 

Among  the  various  great  meu  who  have  graced  the 
annals  of  2sorrh  Carolina  in  it.s  past,  we  mciy  well  place 
Colonel  W.  J.  Flicks,  of  Oxford,  >'.  C.  His  integrity  has 
•rendered  him  illustrious  while  his  ability  in  his  profes- 
sion as  a  self-made  man  and  his  public  services  have 
gained  for  him  an  enviable  reputation  in  Xorth  Caro- 
lina. While  yet  a  youth  he  won  the  high  esteem  of  all 
his  associates.  This  continued  until  at  pres(-nt  he  is 
admired  for  self-attainment,  personal  excellence,  patriot- 
ism, and  the  exalted  sentiments  which  animate  him  in 
every  sphere  of  life. 

He  is  of  a  distinguished  lineage.  Among  his  ances- 
tors was  Peier  Hicks,  a  fair  type  of  a  high-born  English- 
man. He  was.  the  earliest  adventurer  of  the  Hicks 
family  to  come  to  America.  He  settled  in  Spottsyivania 
county,  Virginia,  and  became  the  foremost  pioneer  of 
his  county, — aye,  the  very  making  of  it.  His  son,  also 
Peter  Hicks,  was  for  a  number  of  years  high  sheriff  of 
his  county,  and  became  a  brilliant  brigadier  in  the  Eev- 
olutionary  ^"^'ar.  He  attained  a  great  age,  dying  in  1844, 
and  enjoying  the  veneration  and  high  esteem  of  his  com- 
munity. 

William  is  the  grandson  of  this  Peter  Hicks,  through 
his  son  Marrin.  He  is  thus  one  of  the  representatives  of 
those  men  whose  axes  had  first  rung  in  the  forest  of  old 
Spottsyivania  county,  and  is  a  worthy  scion  of  an  illus- 
trious stock,  whose  virtues  and  excellence  he  has  in- 
herited, ^^-hile  his  every  efforts  are  worthy  of  the  lineage. 

He  was  born  on  February  18,  18-7,  in  Spottsyivania 
county,  about  thirty  miles  from  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
At  the  age  of  three  his  mother  died,  and  since  his  father, 
by  ill  luck  and  other  means,  we  know  not  how,  had  lost 
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his  fortune,  the  early  youth  of  William  was  besot  by 
various  <litll(Milties.  His  bo<Iy  was  frail,  weak  and  deli- 
cate, but  his  inner  ambition  would  not  allow  him  to  suc- 
cumb to  such  weakness  and  frailty.  Like  Gladstone,  he 
determined  to  derelop  his  body,  even  at  the  very  hazard 
of  his  life  and  his  every  energy  i)ointed  in  that  direction. 
Nor  were  his  labors  in  vain.  In  later  years  he  devel- 
oped into  a  stately  figure,  tall,  large-framed  and  well 
proportioned — indeed  a  specific  type  of  vit;orous  mau- 
hooil. 

His  educational  advantages  were  handicapped  by  the 
prolonged  illness  of  his  father,  which  forced  him  to  re- 
main at  home  and  nmnage  the  farm.  Accordingly,  at 
the  eorly  age  ot*  fourteen  the  responsibility  of  manage- 
ment was  thrust  upon  his  shoulders.  Soon  after  that 
his  father  died  and  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources even  more  than  ever.  His  youth  became  that  of 
a  hard  strnggier;  not  content  with  grappling  with  the 
clod  and  soil,  he  seized  every  opportunity  to  improve 
himself.  Bv  dint  of  perseverance  he  educated  himself, 
and  although  lie  failed  to  attain  to  the  height  of  a  col- 
lege education,  he  met  with  the  greatest  success  in  his 
chosen  line  of  work.  He  was  so  awakened  to  the  impor- 
tance of  remedying  his  deficient  education  that  he  car- 
ried his  book  Vv'ith  him  as  he  worked  by  day  and  vied 
that  he  would  outwatch  the  wee-lone  hours  of  the  night 
in  Ills  pursuit  for  knowledge.  At  times,  it  seemed  as 
though  adverse  circumstances  would  grind  the  very 
essence  of  ambition  from  his  yotithful  mind.  But  not  so. 
In  the  midst  of  adversity  and  ceaseless  struggling  he 
was  victorious. 

The  tiuu^  had  come  for  him  to  decide  upon  his  life's 
avocation.  Farming  had  already  proven  insufficient  for 
his  field  of  activity.  He  now  turneil  to  stone-cutting  and 
quarrying  stone.    At  this  he  received  a  scope  of  experi- 
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ence  wbicli  rendered  liini  invaluable  service  in  after 
years.  Thoiiiili  his  life,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  chietly 
consumed  with  agricultural  pursuits,  vet  from  his  early 
childho<xl  he  displayed  an  innate  skill  for  fashioning  use- 
ful tools  and  toys.  While  he  was  still  engag<^d  in  stone- 
cutting,  he  lost  no  time  in  mastering  the  miniatun* 
points  about  carpentry,  which  rendered  him  an  expert  at 
that  trade.  Nor  did  he  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  the  mill-wright 
business.  At  this  he  worked  for  nearly  sixteen  months 
and  gained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  every  detail. 

Eager  to  know  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  ma- 
chinist he  applied  himself  to  that  trade  with  such  ener- 
getic perseverance  and  indefatigable  courage,  coupled 
with  inborn  talent,  that,  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  he 
beame  an  expert  machinist.  Thus,  with  the  knowletige  of 
a  stone-cutter,  carpenter,  mill-vrright  and  machinist,  he 
had  built  a  foundation  for  one  of  the  most  competent 
architects  and  contractors  that  Xorth  Carolina  has  ever 
produced. 

In  1848  he  moved  to  Xorth  Carolina  and  nrst  began 
the  construction  of  a  mining  plant  near  Gretmsboro. 
Later,  he  moved  farther  east  and  built  a  paper  mill  on 
the  Xeuse  river  near  the  Falls  of  Neuse.  Being  near 
Raleigh,  he  soon  located  there,  and  settled  down  as  an 
architect,  contractor  and  builder. 

Here  he  married  Miss  Julia  Louise  Harrison,  of 
Ealeigh,  on  the  4:th  of  March,  1858.  She  is  living  now 
and  they  are  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  venerable, 
lorable  couples  in  the  State.  She  has  ever  been  alert  to 
her  duty  in  assisting  her  husband,  and  well  might  we 
say  no  family  has  ever  been  more  congenial  than  this 
one.  They  have  four  children  living — two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  eldest  of  these  holds  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant positions  of  all  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
— that  of  treasurer.     The  other  brother  is  located  in 
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Montgomery  counlv  as  a  mauufaeturer.  The  elder 
daughter  is  at  home  with  her  pareuts,  bu^  is  to  be  mar- 
ried in  quite  a  short  while;  the  younger  daughter  is 
already  married  and  living  in  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

AVith  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Mr.  Hicks  turned  his 
paper  mill  on  the  Xeuse  into  a  powder  mill;  which  ren- 
dered the  Confederacy  invaluable  services  in  f-urnishing 
the  grey  veterans  with  ammunition.  It  was  one  of  the 
chief  sources  from  which  the  .Confederacy  was  supplied 
with  gunpowder,  and  although  he  was  not  a  tighter  in 
the  struggle,  his  services  were  even  more  important  than 
that  of  many  generals  in  the  army. 

For  sometime  North  Carolina  was  becoming  famous- 
for  her  rosin  rields.  So,  after  the  war,  since  the  powder 
mill  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  Mr.  Hicks  ven- 
tured into  the  rosin  business.  The  demands  for  this 
article  were  so  great  that  his  business  thrived  and  pros- 
pered with  amazing  rapidity.  But  his  mind  was  of  such 
a  constructive  nature  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
his  old  trade. 

In  1S69  the  State  decided  to  erect  a  penitentiary 
building.  After  surveying  all  North  Carolina  for  the 
most  efficient  architect,  the  board  of  directors  could  find 
no  one  who  was  half  a  peer  to  Mr,  Hicks.  Accordingly 
he  was  elected  to  the  high  position  of  superintendent  and 
architect  for  the  State.  He  performed. his  duties  so  sat- 
isfactorily that  the  honor  of  colonel  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  popular  will.  He  held  the  position  of  architect 
for  the  State,  and  Warden  for  the  Penitentiary,  for 
twenty-live  years,  the  longest  consecutive  term  on  record 
that  such  a  position  has  been  filled  in  all  the  United 
States. 

Duing  this  period  of  his  life  he  erected  many  buildings 
for  the  State  and  private  residences.  Under  his  super- 
vision  was   built   the  governors   mansion   and   nearly 
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all  of  the  lland^!iOlne  brick  structures  in  lialeii^h. 
Throughout  all  portions  of  the  State  he  built  many 
county  roads  and  railroads — auiong  iluise  the  old  Cape 
Fear  and  Yadkin  Valley  line,  out  of  Greensboro.  Thase 
alone  will  be  a  perpetual  monuuient  to  his  posterity. 

After  severing  his  (-onnecdon  with  the  State  he  again 
entered  private  business  m  Raleigh  in  1894.  During 
this  period  Trinity  College  had  great  need  of  his  skill. 
The  tower  of  the  main  building  had  collapsed  and  au- 
thorities sought  for  help  in  many  northern  cities,  espe- 
cially Balrimore  and  Xew  York,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
At  last,  Colonel  Hicks  stepped  in  with  his  skill,  fore- 
sight and  sane  judgment,  and  prevented  the  whole 
building  from  total  destruction. 

But  few  of  us  realize  the  fact  that  Colonel  Hicks 
enjoys  the  honor  of  having  superintended  the  construc- 
tion of  every  brick  building  of  Trinity  College  and  Trin- 
ity Park  School,  save  the  Main  Building.  This  alone 
should  give  him  an  honorabU^  place  in  our  midst.  For 
this  reason  his  venerated  portrait  now  graces  the  wall 
of  the  college  library,  and  his  will  be  a  time-honored 
name  among  the  annals  and  archives  of  Trinity  College 
in  years  to  come. 

In  189S  he  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Oxford 
Orphan  Asylum.  Here  his  services  met  marked  success. 
A  great  cause,  tottering  under  the  burden  of  debt,  and 
almost  prostrated  for  lack  of  means  by  which  it  could 
be  steered;  with  buildings  insufficient  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  the  children,  and  at  times  not  knowing  one  day 
where  food  would  come  from  to  feed  children  upon  the 
next;  such  was  the  condition  of  that  cause  when  Colonel 
Hicks  took  charge.  From  this  state  of  reeling  uncer- 
tainty, he  has  steered  tlie  institution  clear  of  debt,  has 
stirred  up  the  people  of  North  Carolina  concerning  their 
dutv  to  the  cause,  therebv  institutiuir  an  annual  income 
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for  its  support.  In  place  of  tliis  lack  and  privation  of 
the  eliiklreu,  he  has,  with  the  aid  of  the  t(^achers  and 
ocher  workers,  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  tlictm  betr<'r 
food  than  that  of  the  average  child  with  father  and 
mother.  He  has  erected  twelve  modern,  well-ef[uippe<l 
buildings  and  the  children  live  in  circumstances  hfty 
per  cent  better  than  the  average  child.  This 'has  almost 
made  his  name  immorral  among  the  people  of  North 
Carolina. 

In  the  realms  of  ^lasonrv  he  figures  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most and  most  iuliuential  Masons  that  North  Carolina 
has  ever  produced.  He  has  gone  through  every  degree  in 
the  category  of  Freemasonry,  except  the  last  one — an 
attainment  which  rarely  can  l)e  reached  by  any  save  the 
most  intiuential  and  mos^t  venerated,  and  those  who  have 
the  good  fortune  of  sinking  far  down  into  the  realms  of 
four  score  years  of  age. 

With  the  passing  of  the  4th  of  [March,  1908,  he  will 
have  been  married  a  half  century.  At  that  time  he  will 
celebrate  his  golden  wedding,  an  event  m.uch  looked  for- 
ward to  by  his  immediate  family  in  his  declining  days. 
He  has  reached  the  zenith  of  his  course  and  is  now  wel- 
tering tovrard  his  haven  of  rest.  He  mastered  himself, 
created  opportunity,  loved  his  State,  lived  for  its  people, 
and  laid  the  best  that  was  in  his  heart  and  brain  upon 
the  altar  of  the  State's  need. 

After  all,  there  is  nothing  .grander  than  the  living  of 
such  a  life.  Well  might  it  be  said  of  him,  as  was  said  of 
Grady :  *^*I  have  seen  the  light  that  gleamed  at  midnight 
from  the  headlight  of  a  giant  locomotive,  rushing  on- 
ward through  the  darkness,  heedless  of  danger  and  un- 
certainty;  and  I  have  thought  that  it  was  grand.  I  have 
seen  the  light  come  over  the  eastern  hills  in  glory,  driv- 
ing the  lazy  darkness  like  mist  before  a  sea-born  gale, 
till  leaf  and  tree  and  sprig  of  grass  sparkled  as  myriad 
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diamonds  in  the  morning;  and  I  have  thought  that 
it  was  grant!.  I  have  seen  the  light  that  h,^aped  at  mid- 
night athwar-t  the  storm-swept  sky,  skimming  over 
chaotic  clouds,  mid  howling  winds,  till  cloud  and  dark- 
ness and  shadow  haunted  earth  flashed  into  midday 
splendor,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  grand.  But  the  gTaml- 
est  thing  in  all  the  world,  next  to  the  radiance. that  flows 
from  the  Almighty,  is  the  light  of  a  noble  and  beautiful 
life,  wrapping  itself  in  benediction  around  the  destinies 
of  men."  Such  has  been  the  life  of  Colonel  William  J. 
Hicks. 
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HENRY  CLAY'S  VISIT  TO  RALEIGH. 

BY   EARL   R.    FRANKLIN. 

Probably  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  Kahrrigh 
during  the  middle  part  of  the  last  century  was  the  visit 
of  Henry  Clay  in  the  year  184^:.  This  was  a  year  of  one 
of  the  most  exciting  presidential  campaigns  in  our  his- 
tory. Henry  Clay  was  the  nominee  of  the  Whig  party, 
which  had  come  into  prominence  during  the  previous 
fifteen  years  and  had  dominated  national  politics  for 
four  years.  On  the  other  hand,  James  K.  Polk,  a  native 
of  North  Carolina  and  gTaduate  of  our  University,  was 
the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party,  or  as  it  was  better 
known,  the  Loco  Foco  party.  Many  elements  made  this 
campaign  exciting — the  men  and  the  party  principles. 
There  was  Henry  Clay,  the  idol  of  the  Whig  party,  who 
had  been  noted  for  his  prominence  in  national  politics 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  while  on  the  other  hand  there 
was  Polk,  a  dark  horse  candidate  and  unknown  to  the 
public,  who  was  the  head  of  a  party  \\'hich  had  domi- 
nated national  politics,  with  the  exception  of  four  yea.rs, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  new  century.  Besides,  there 
was  the  bank  and  sub-treasury  question,  which  had  been 
the  paramount  issue  for  twelve  years,  also  the  Texas 
and  other  less  important  qpestions. 

All  of  these  playing  their  part  made  Clay's  visit  to 
Raleigh  a  memorable  event  in  our  State  history.  Clay 
had  promised  two  years  before  this  to  come  to  this  State, 
but  had  never  come,  so  the  leading  Whigs  took  advan- 
tage of  this  opportune  year  and  pressed  the  invitation 
upon  him  to  fulfill  his  promise  during  his  canvass.  Clay 
accepted  the  invitation  to  come  to  Raleigh  on  the  12th 
of  April.  After  this  announcement  had  been  made,  the 
people  of  the  State  began  to  look  forvvard  to  and  prepare 
for  this  great  event.     It  was  not  merelv  a  local  affair 
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for  Raleigh,  but  au  event  toward  wiiieh  the  whole  Statu 
lookt^l  with  great  interest. 

It  is  useless  to  sav,  during  such  an  exciting  campaign, 
that  IJaleigh  and  vicinity  and  indeed  the  whole  State 
did  their  best  in  preparing  for  his  visit.  It  seemed  that 
the  people  forgot  party  prejudices,  as  strong  as  then- 
were,  and  joined  hand  to  hand  to  give  the  State's  distin- 
guished visitor  a  most  cordial  welcome.  The  committee 
on  entertainment  prepared  a  great  pu])lic  ])arbecue  sutfi- 
cient  to  feed  several  thousands.  As  the  Kaleigh  Regis- 
ter stated,  the  people  throughout  the  State  highly  fe<l 
the:r  animals  for  the  event.  One  farmer  in  the  west 
sent  word  to  Raleigli  that  if  they  needed  any  meat  to  let 
him  know,  and  he  would  see  that  meat  would  not  be  a 
question  in  entertaining  the  people. 

Besides  the  preparation  for  the  public  entertainment, 
the  ladies  of  Raleigh  and  vicinity  prepare<i  various  sou- 
venirs and  emblems  on  Clay  and  his  visit.  One  of  these 
was  the  Clay  banner  which  was  executed  by  Charles 
Doratt.  The  design  was  as  follows:  "On  the  right  side 
of  the  picture,  a  female  figure  robed  in  the  national  flag 
is  endeavoring,  although  weak  and  exhausted,  to  raise 
herself  from  the  ground;  she  is  surrounded  by  dark 
clouds,  and  near  her  in  the  backgi^ound  are  representa- 
tions of  envy  and  discord.  In  the  center  of  the  picture 
is  a  full  length  picture  of  Henry  Clay,  with  his  left  hand 
assisting  the  female  to  rise  and  with  his  right  hand 
pointing  to  the  right  of  the  picture,  w^hich  represents  a 
clear  beautiful  sky,  a  view  of  the  ocean  crowded  with 
ships  discharging  their  cargoes  on  a  beach  covered  with 
merchandise.  In  the  foreground  is  a  rural  scene  on 
a  beautiful  spring  morning.-'  Also  various  verses  were 
composed  to  celebrate  the  occp,^ion,  such  as  the  follow- 
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*'Xatiire  is  ever  the  s.iiiie.  they  say, 
Today   the  iMX)Of' s  In-fure  our   far-e  ; 
She  made  tlie  Hrsr  of  tlii'  race  of  ehiy 
And  Clay  is  still  the  first  of  the  raf;e." 

In  retaliation  to  the  Locos  who  sneered  at  the  Whigs 
and  called  them  ''(Joousj''  from  the  emblem  of  the  party, 
we  find  these  words: 

"Of  all  the  j:ay  tenants  that  live  in  the  wood 
And  d;in«;e  by  tlie  light  of  the  nux)n. 

To  say  what  is  true  and  srlek  to  his  word. 
Boys,  give  us  that  hones-t  old  eoon. 

To  say  what  is  true  and  stick  to  his  word, 
Boys,  give  us  that  honest  old  eoon." 

Also  we  find  in  the  Raleigh  Ivegister  an  ode  to  Henry 

Clay,  from  which  I  quote  a  few  lines : 

"We  greet  thee  now. 

But  as  the  mights"  deep. 
Wakes  from  her  giant  sleep, 
When  the  wild  storm  hath  power; 

Ten  thousand  hearts  with  one  wild  pulse  do  leap; 
While  from  the  mountain's  side, 
And  valleys  green  and  wide     • 
Are  gathering  at  this  hour 

Gray  sires  and  eager  sons  to  hail  the  day 
That  wekH>mes  to  eaeh  hearth  and  home  the 

Patriot  Clay. 
Thou  art  no   stranger   here : 

For  noble  deeds  like  thine. 

Through  the  long  lapse  of  time, 

Shall  rear  for  thee  a  shrine, 
In  every  home  and  heart  where  freedom  still  is  dear." 

TVTiile  these  extensive  preparations  were  being  carried 
on,  the  time  for  his  arrival  was  drawing  near.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  following  was  ordered  to  meet  Mr.  Clay 
below  Wilmington  at  Somerville,  where  he  was  to  land, 
and  escort  him  to  the  city:  Messrs.  Gaither,  of  Burke; 
Pearson,  of  Davie;  Montgomery,  of  Montgomery;  Hale, 
of  Cumberland;  Hill,  of  Northampton;  W^illiams,  of 
Surry;  and  Grimes,  of  Pitt.     To  cooperate  with  this 
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committee  Wcis  a  committee  of  eighteen — two  from  eacli 
eonirressioiial  district.  On  account  of  a  day's  delay  ;Mr. 
Clay  did  not  arrive  at  iSomerville  until  Wednesday 
morning  at  sunrise.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  alcove 
named  committee  and  escorted  to  Wilmington,  where  he 
made  his  tirst  public  speech  in  the  State.  It  x^a.s  short 
but  toucliing;  from  it  we  quote  a  few  words:  ''I  have 
long  looked  forward  to  this  visit  to  North  Carolina  with 
a  pleasing  hope  and  now  liaving  .^et  foot  ui>on  hei'  .soil 
for  the  tirst  time  today,  my  fondest  anticipations  were  in 
a  course  of  being  realized,  and  the  event  will  form  an 
epoch  in  my  life."  He  further  said,  "I  come  not  as  a 
political  gladiator,  bur  as  an  American  citizen.  I  take 
the  hand  of  one  party  as  cordially  as  I  do  another,  for 
all  are  American  citizens.  I  place  country  far  above 
all  parties."  Mr.  Clay  spent  the  day  and  night  at  Wil- 
mington. On  ^Vednesday  night  a  great  ball  and  recep- 
tion were  given  in  hon(jr  of  him. 

On  Thur>iday  morning,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock, 
Mr.  Clay  took  his  departure  for  Ealeigh,  accompanied  by 
the  Clay  committee.  At  seven  o'clock  p.  m.  they  were 
half  a  mile  from  the  town,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
Raleigh  delegates,  which  consisted  of  Captain  Smith's 
cavalry.  Captain  Lucas'  light  infantry,  and  the  special 
committee  of  reception,  besides  the  countless  throng, 
and  were  escorted  to  the  Governor's  mansion,  where  he 
was  a  guest  during  the  visit  to  Ealeigh. 

As  to  the  people  who  greeted  Mr.  Clay  as  he  ap- 
proached the  town,  we  will  accept  his  own  statement, 
which  was  that  the  whole  State  was  there.  It  was  an 
enormous  crowd  for  Raleigh  at  that  time,  when  we  con- 
sider the  size  of  the  town  and  the  sparsely  settled  com- 
munity. The  Raleigh  Register  states  that  ^'One  would 
think  that  the  whole  world  were  Whigs — men,  women, 
children,  and  coons."     We  further  quote:  "From  every 
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couuty,  from  every  town,  from  every  hill  and  valk,^ 
came  forth  her  uallant  and  true-hearttKl  sons,  to  swear 
anew  rheir  allt^iLiiance  and  fidelity  to  the  unaltered  and 
unalterable  principles  of  the  A\'hig-  party.  The  planter 
left  his  tield  in  the  very  midst  of  planting  time,  the 
mechanic  abandoned  his  vocation,  the  lawyer  forsook  his 
books  and  his  lu'iefs,  the  merchant  his  ledger  and  his 
counting  room,  the  physician  his  pills  and  patients,  to 
come  up  one  and  all  to  the  grand  coumil  of  t^tate.'*  The 
visiting  ladies  were  entertained  in  the  homes  of  the 
Raleigh  people — ''the  string  of  every  latch  was  hanging 
on  the  outside  of  the  door" — while  the  great  majority 
of  the  men  came  in  their  covered  wagons  of  1810,  bring- 
ing with  them  provisions  sufficient  to  last  them  through 
the  visit.  It  was  stated  that  four  or  live  acres  were 
occupied  with  the  wagons  and  other  vehicles. 

On  the  night  previous  to  3Ir.  Clay's  arrival,  the 
great  tjirong  of  people  gathered  at  the  capitol  square 
under  the  strains  of  the  Salem  band.  Here  several 
prominent  speakers  were  called  upon,  and  made  Whig 
speeches.  First  E<lward  J^tanley  was  called  for  and 
responded  vritli  an  hour  s  speech.  Then  H.  K.  Xash 
being  called  for,  responded  in  an  enthusiastic  speech. 
Finally  Mr.  Brownlow,  editor  of  the  Jones1)oro  Wliig, 
being  called  for,  though  not  a  speaker,  as  he  said,  enter- 
tained the  crowd  with  his  wit  and  litimor.  Some  one  of 
the  audience  later  said  that  ''the  way  he  did  curry  the 
Locos  and  make  the  fur  Hy  was  distressing.''  Another 
said  "he  ought  to  be  indicted  for  violating  that  provisiou 
of  the  constitution  which  forbids  the  intliction  of  crtiel 
and  tintisual  punishment." 

The  crowd  reassembled  at  the  capitol  square  on  Fri- 
day at  12  o*ch)ck,  an»l  several  distinguisheil  visitors 
made  speeches,  among  them  Mr.  Shelton,  of  Buffalo 
Springs,  Ya. ;  and  Mr.  B.  W.  Leigh,  of  Eichmond,  who 
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\va8  later  one  of  Vii\i;'inia's  U.  S.  8^'nators.  "'Lli.s  speech," 
as  8om(M.)ni^  siwd,  "was  AVin'tiiy  of  \'ii'.iiiuia  in  hf^r  pahni«'sr 
days."  Aaionii'  corkers  who  spoke  were  ^lessrs.  Cherrv 
and  lieade,  both  of  \\hom  were  prominent  in  politi»;al 
affairs  of  rlie  State.  The  last  meeting-  of  the  crowd  was 
on  Saturday  ni,aht,  at  which  time  Messrs.  Badger,  later 
a  U.  S.  Senator  and  member  of  Tyler's  cabinet,  Moore, 
Syme,  and  Harris  being  called  for  made  appropriate 
speeches. 

The  above  mentioned  features,  though  important  in 
the  event,  were  not,  of  course,  the  chief  part  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  great,  and  most  important  meeting  took  place 
on  Saturday  morning,  wlien  Henry  Clay,  the  longer!  for 
visitor,  spoke.  The  great  crowd  gathered  at  the  capitol 
square  at  eleven  o'clock  and  formed  the  procession 
which  on  the  day  before  had  met  him.  The  procession 
marches!  to  the  Governor's  Mansion,  where  it  was  joined 
by  Clay  and  his  party,  w^ho  were  drawn  by  four  gray 
horses  in  an  open  landeau,  and  escorted  to  the  platform 
in  the  capitol  square,  which  was  built  for  him  to  speak 
from. 

Mr.  Clay  spoke  for  two  hours,  and  said  in  part:  "A 
long  cherished  object  of  my  heart  is  accomplislied.  I  am 
at  your  State  capital  in  the  midst  of  you.  I  had  ex- 
pected to  find  some  hundreds,  perhaps  a  few  thousands, 
assembled  here  to  greet  me,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  see 
tlie  whole  State  congregated  together,  but  here  it  is.'' 
Mr.  Clay  then  took  up  tlie  issues  of  the  day;  first,  he 
spoke  of  the  manner  of  electing  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  From  the  establishment  of  the 
Union  there  had  grown  up  a  custom  among  the  States  to 
elect  their  congressmen  as  we  now  elect  our  presidential 
electors,  that  is,  by  the  State.  Congress,  seeing  the  evil  of 
this  method,  made  a  general  rule  for  the  election  of  con- 
gressmen, and  that  rule  was  by  the  district.     To  this 
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rule  some  States  eoinpli(*<l,  others  Uid  nt)t.  Aiuonji'  tliose 
tliat.  did  uot  wcn^  Alissouri,  Mississippi,  ( u/ori,aa,  and 
New  Hampshire.  These  coiigressmen  \^'ere  permiited  ])y 
a  Democratic  (Nju^uress  to  take  their  seats,  whih^  New 
Jersey  elect«Kl  by  district,  was  deprived  of  some  of  its 
members.  Mr.  Clay  said  that  he  was  in  fav'or  of  eh^ction 
by  district  and  rhe  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  next 
question  was  the  illepil  way  of  admitting  Michigan  into 
the  Union,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Democratic 
party.  In  passing  he  condemned  Dorrison  in  Rbixle 
Island,  which  he  said  had  been  encouraged  by  the  Jack- 
son party.  Another  question  which  lie  touched  upon 
was  the  tariff,  which  had  been  a  live  question  for  thirty 
years.  As  we  all  know,  he  was  the  great  compromiser 
between  the  North  and  the  South  upon  this  question  in 
1832,  when  South  Carolina  nullitied  the  tariff  of  that 
year.  He  advocated  a  tariff'  for  revenue  with  incidental 
protection.  He  said,  ^'I  believe  no  great  nation  ever  has 
existed  or  can  exist,  which  does  not  derive  within  itself 
essential  supplies  of  food  and  raiment  and  the  means  of 
defense.  We  must  reject  both  high  tariff'  and  free  trade." 
He  strongly  advocated  sound  money,  which,  he  said, 
could  be  brought  back  permanently  only  through  the 
establishment  of  a  Bank  -of  the  United  States.  He  also 
advocated  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  funds  from 
the  public  domain  among  the  several  States  according 
to  the. federal  population.  He  ended  the  two  hours' 
.speech  with  the  following  paragraph,  which  sent  a  tlirill 
of  enthusiam  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  sadness:  "We 
are  about,  fellow  citizens,  finally  to  separate.  Never 
again  shall  I  behold  this  assembled  multitude.  No  more 
shall  I  probal)ly  ever  see  the  beautiful  city  of  oaks. 
Nevermore  shall  I  mingle  in  the  delightful  circles  of  its 
hospitable  and  accomplished  inhabitants.  Bur  you  will 
never  be  forgotten  in  this  heart  of  mine.  My  visit  to 
your  State  is  an  epoch  in  my  life.    I  shall  cari-y  with  me 
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every\^'here  and  carry  back  to  my  owu  patriotic  State,  a 
grateful  recollerjtiou  of  your  kimluess,  frieudship,  ami 
hospitality  wliicli  I  have  experiencenl  so  generously  at 
your  hands.  Aud  whatever  may  be  my  future  lot  or 
destiny,  in  retirement  or  public  station,  in  health  or 
sickness,  in  adversity  or  prosx)erity,  you  may  count  upon 
me  as  an  humble  but  zealous  cooperator  with  you  in  all 
honorable  struggles  to  place  the  government  of  our 
country  once  more  upon  a  solid,. pure  and  patriotic  basis. 
I  leave  with  you  all  that  is  in  my  power  to  otier,  my  fer- 
vent prayer  that  one  and  all  of  you  may  be  crowned  with 
the  choicest  blessings  of  heaven,  that  your  days  may  be 
lengthened  to  the  utmost  period  of  human  existence,  that 
they  may  be  unclonde<;l,  happy,  aud  x^rosperous,  and  that 
when  this  mortal  career  shall  terminate  you  may  be 
translated  to  a  better  and  brighter  world."  A  newspaper 
writer  describes  Mr.  Clay's  manner  of  speaking  in  the 
following  tei^ms:  '"There  was  a  sort  of  indefinable  sim- 
plicity about  his  manner,  a  majesty  in  his  voice,  a  swell- 
ing, overpowering  graudetir  and  sublimity  in  many  of 
his  sentences  that  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated.  We 
must  confeSvS  that  the  half  had  not  been  told  us." 

On  the  termination  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Badger  intro- 
duced to  him  ^liss 'Harris,  of  Granville,  who  had  come  to 
see  and  present  to  him  a  silk  vest  pattern,  which  she  had 
made,  and  request  that  he  should  wear  it  upon  his  in- 
auguration. The  vest  was  accepted  together  with  the 
request  in  a  very  pleasant  way.  The  g'reat  crowd  mo  veil 
towards  Bennehan'^  Grove,  better  known  as  Baptist 
Grove,  not  far  from  the  capitol.  The  great  barbecue  was 
ser^'ed  here  and  several  thousand  visitors  partook  of 
Raleigh's  hospitality. 

After  the  people  had  enjoyed  themselves  at  the  public 
barbecue,  they  began  to  think  of  returning  home.  Some 
lived  in  the  far  west  and  some  in  the  extreme  eastern 
part  of  the  State.     On.  Saturday  night  those  who  re- 
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mained  in  the  citv  enjoyed  a  great  display  of  fireworks. 
In  the  exhibition  iht  re  were  two  tii'e  baUoons,  one  of 
these  had  Henry  Clay's  name  upon  it,  and  they  said  it 
went  directly  towards  Washington  City.  On  ^5unday, 
Mr.  Clay  attencUnl  ehureh  at  Edenton  Street.  ^louday 
he  received  visitors  at  the  mansion,  while  on  Tuc^sday  he 
was  carried  over  the  city.  On  Thursday  he  left  Raleigh 
for  Petersburg;  accompanied  by  the  Virginia  committee. 

While  everything  seemed  bright,  happy,  and  pleasant 
to  Clay  during  his  stay  in  Raleigh,  yet  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  death  so  far  as  his  presidential  aspirations  were 
concerned.  AA'hile  here  he  penned  his  own  doom,  known 
as  the  Raleigh  letter.  On  April  IT  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Petersburg  National  Intelligencer,  expressing  his 
views  on  the  Texas  question.  The  people  had  demanded 
his  views  on  the  question,  so  he  expressed  them  in  this 
letter. 

This  letter  being  so  important  in  the  history  of  the 
campaign,  I  will  give  briefly  his  views  on  the  subject  as 
expressed  in  this  letter.  He  said  he  ^^'as  in  favor  of 
annexing  Texas  'nf  it  could  be  done  without  loss  of 
national  character,  without  the  hazard  of  foreign  war, 
with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  nation,  without  any 
danger  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  without  giving 
any  unreasonable  price  for  it."  He  said  he  did  not 
think  this  could  be  done.  He  sums  up  his  views  in  the 
following  words:  *'I  consider  the  annexation  of  Texas 
at  this  time  without  the  consent  of  Mexico,  as  a  measure 
compromising  the  character  of  the  nation,  involving  us 
certainly  in  a  war  with  Mexico  and  probably  with  other 
foreign  powers,  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union, 
inexpedient  in  the  present  financial  conditions  of  the 
country,  and  not  called  for  by  any  general  expression  of 
public  opinion."'  From  a  theoretical  standpoint  this 
seems  plausible,  but  did  not  satisfy  the  people.  So  ends 
Clav's  visit  to  Raleiirh. 
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SOME  SOCIAL  TRAITS  OF  THE  QUAKERS  OF  RICH 
SQUARE. 

BY  W.  A.  BRYAN, 
I. 

I  have  previously  given  a  sliort  liistory  of  the  founding 
of  Rich  Square  meeting  and  need  not  go  into  details 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  prior  to  1760  many  Quakers 
moved  from  Virginia  and  sorae  of  the  far  eastern  coun- 
ties of  the  coh)ny  of  North  Carolina  to  Northampton 
county  and  settled  around  Eich  Square.  At  the  quar- 
terly meeting  held  in  the  Old  Neck  in  Perquimans 
county  in  May  and  June  of  1760,  the  following  was  re- 
corded in  the  minutes:  '"It  appears  to  this  meeting  by 
the  petition  of  friends  of  Northampton,  Edge  Comb,  and 
Heriford  Counties,  they  the  Inhabitance  of  said  Coun- 
ties, Called  t>uakers,  Requested  to  have  a  Monthly  Meet- 
ing Settled  amongst  them  at  their  meeting  at  Rich 
Square  in  Said  County  the  first  seventh  day  in  each 
month  and  also  a  general  first  day's  meeting  the  day  fol- 
lowing which.  Said  request  of  theirs  is  approved  by  this 
meeting  and  accordingly  granted.''  This  meeting  was 
soon  thereafter  establish(xl  and  met  at  the  homes  of  the 
Quakers  until  a  meeting  house  could  be  built.  The  house 
was  built  on  what  is  now  the  public  square  of  the  town, 
and  even  now  the  old  burying  ground,  which  was  near 
the  meeting  housc^,  is  clearly  traceable.  About  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  house  was  moved  to  a  point 
east  of  town  and  is  still  situated  at  this  point,  near  the 
railroad   station. 

Since  this  paper  is  not  intended  to  give  a  his^tory  of 
the  Rich  Square  meeting  it  will  be  well  to  hasten  to  my 
subject.  I  shall  treat  some  of  the  social  relations  of  the 
Society,  especially  as  regards  marriage.  All  who  know 
aught  of  the  Quakers  know  that  they  have  remaimNi 
about  as  puritanic  in  their  religious  ideas  as  any  sect  in 
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our  State,  but  even  the  strictest  of  the  sect  could  not 
withstand  the  change  which  has  come  about  during  the 
past  two  hundre<l  rears,  and  today  the  Quakers  are  in 
many  respects  as  broadminded  as  any  of  the  believers. 
The  older  members  of  the  Society  adhere  to  the  plainness 
in  dress  advocated  by  former  generations,  but  the 
younger  members  show  clearly  the  tendency  towards 
modernism.  This  breaking  away  from  the  old  puritanic 
idea  is  very  clearly  shown  by  noting  the  development  as 
regards  marriages  and  the  church's  relation  thereto. 

That  we  may  get  some  idea  as  to  what  a  Quaker  mar- 
riage is  like,  I  take  one  account  from  the  records :  ^^llth 
month  ITCO.  Thomas  Hollowell  and  Mary  Peelle  pub- 
lished their  intentions  of  taking  each  other  in  marriage 
the  first  time.  This  meeting  appoints  Elizabeth  Hall 
and  Rachel  Daughtry  to  inspect  into  the  young  woman's 
clearness  and  make  report  to  nex  meeting." 

''VZth  mo.  1760.  Elizabeth  Hall  and  Eachel  Daugh- 
try being  appointeil  by  last  monthly  meeting  to  enquire 
into  Mary  Peelle's  clearness  in  relation  to  marriage  we 
finding  her  clear  have  had  satisfaction  there  in.  Thomas 
Hollowell  and  Mary  Peelle  appeared  at  this  meeting  and 
desired  a  anJ^'er  to  their  proposals  last  monthly  meet- 
ing. Matters  appearing*  clear  they  are  left  at  liberty. 
This  meeting  appoints  Racliel  Daughtry  and  Eachel 
Oopeland  to  attend  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Hollowell 
and  make  report  to  next  meeting." 

"1st  mo.  1761.  Eachel  Daughtry  (and)  Rachel 
Copeland  was  appointed  by  last  monthly  meeting  to 
attend  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Hollowell  for  good  or- 
der's sake  and  make  report  to  this  meeting  things  was 
carried  on  decently  and  in  good  order." 

This  merely  gives  the  process  in  the  women's  meeting. 
The  man  had  to  go  through  the  same  step  in  the  men's 
meeting,  which  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  him, 
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aud  to  attend  liis  marriag(^  and  report  how  it  wa.s  con- 
ducted. 

The  record  of  the  marriage  is  as  foUows:  *' Whereas 
Thomas  HoHowell  of  the  County  of  Perquimans,  son  of 
John  and  J^arah  nolh>wel]  of  tlie  cohjny  of  Virginia  and 
counrv  of  Norfolk,  and  ^lary  Peelle  Diiughcer  of  Eobert 
Peelle  of  XoiThampton  County  and  Elizabeth  Peelle 
Deceased,  having  Publicly  declared  their  intentions  of 
taking  each  other  in  marriage,  the  People  called  Quak- 
ers in  the  county  of  Xorthampton  according  to  them 
whose  Proceedings  therein  after  a  Deliberate  Considera- 
tion thereof  with  Regard  unto  the  Righteous  Law  of 
god  and  Example  of  his  People  Recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  truth  in  that  case,  were  approved  by  the  said 
meetings  they  appearing  clear,  of  all  others,  and  having 
also  Consent  of  Parents  and  Relations  concerned. 

^'Now  these  are  to  certify  all  whom  it  may  Concern 
that  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  said  intentions  this 
seventh  day  of  the  twelfth  month  called  December  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty.  They  the 
said  Thomas  HoUowell  and  Mary  Peelle  appeared  in  a 
Publick  assembly  of  the  aforesaid  People  and  others  met 
together  in  the  County  of  Northampton  in  their  Public 
meeting  Place  at  Rich  Square,  and  in  Solemn  manner 
he  the  said  Thomas  Hollowell  taking  the  said  Mary 
Peelle  by  the  hand  did  openly  Declare  as  followeth : 
^Friends  you  are  my  witnesses  that  I  do  take  this  my 
friend  Maiw  Peelle  to  be  my  wife  Promising  through 
divine  assistance  to  be  to  her  a  True  and  Loving  hus- 
band ■till  death  separate  us,'  or  words  to  this  effect,  and 
then  and  their  in  the  Said  xlssembly  the  said  Mary 
Peelle  did  in  like  manner  declare  as  followeth :  ^Friends 
you  are  my  witnesses  that  I  do  take  tliis  my  friend 
Thomas  Hollowell  to  be  my  Husband  Promi>jing  through 
Divine  assistance  to  be  to  him  a  True  and  Loving  wife 
'till  Death  separate  us,'  or  words  to  that  effect. — 
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'''And  the  said  Thomas  llollowell  ami  Mary  HoUowell 
his  now  wife,  as  a  fai*th<T  conhrmation  rliereof  did  then 
and  their  to  these  Presence  set  their  Hands,  and  we 
whose  names  are  liereunto  subscribed  being  Present 
among  others  at  the  Solemnization  of  the  above  said 
marriage  and  subscription  in  manner  aforesaid  as  wit- 
nesses thereunto,  have  also  to  these  Presence  Subscribed 
our  names  the  day  and  year  above  written.-' 

The  Quakers  have  always  kept  a  strict  oversight 
among  their  members  and  in  the  old  times  it  was  the 
custom  to  disown  them  when  they  went  astray.  In 
later  years  the  records  show  that  the  wayward  have 
been  worked  with  and  reclaimed  when  possible,  and 
they  are  not  so  readily  disowned  now  as  formerly.  It  was 
then  practically  unpardonable  for  a  member  to  marry 
outside  the  fold,  but  we  note  from  a  sttidy  of  the  records 
a  greater  and  greater  leniency  on  this  point,  and  now  the 
members  often  marry  outside  the  society  and  continue 
to  retain  their  standing  among  Friends,  but  even  now^ 
the  church  tries  to  avoid  such  when  practicable.  Per- 
mit me  to  quote  several  instances  recorded  in  the  records 
of  the  Women's  Monthly  Meeting  at  Eich  Square  to 
show  how  such  matters  have  been  dealt  with,  as  well  as 
to  show  the  growing  leniency  in  dealing  with  them.  I 
note  the  following: 

"8th  mo.  1762.  It  appeared  to  this  meeting  Ester 
Ross  after  Precaution  hath  taken  a  husband  not  in  unity 
amongst  friends.  Mary  Peelle  and  Sarah  Duke  are 
appointed  to  draw  on  a  paper  of  Denial  and  produce  to 
next  monthly  meeting.  .  .  .  TMiereas  Mourning 
Ham  daughter  of  Henry  Ham  having  joined  herself  in 
marriage  with  one  not  of  our  Communion,  therefore  we 
can  do  no  less  than  testify  to  the  word  that  she  is  not  of 
our  Communion." 

A  case  of  slightly  different  nature  is  stated  thus:  ^'It 
appeared   to   this   meeting   that   Kuth   Daughtry   hath 
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marrieiL  out  from  amongst  frieads  without  ever  being 
precautioned  Ijei'oi-e  marriage,  therefore  friends  appoint 
Marj^  Parker  and  Elizabeth  Jordan  to  treat  with  her  and 
see  if  tliey  cannot  bring  her  to  a  sight  of  her  out  go- 
ings.'- ^Ve  note  that  she  justitied  her  conduct  and  was 
accordingly  disowned. 

In  1790  we  note  the  following:  ^"There  w^as  a  Com- 
plaint brought  from  the  Preparative  Meeting  against 
Sarah  Copeland  for  interiiiariwing  with  a  man  not  of 
our  societT,  and  also  against  her  mother  Mary  Copeland 
for  giving  her  a  wedding  in  her  own  house."  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  visit  them,  but  not  getting  satisfac- 
tion, papers  of  denial  were  ordered  for  both  mother  and 
daughter. 

1802.  -'There  was  a  complaint  handed  up  from  the 
Preparative  meeting  to  this  against  Kachel  Outland  for 
miarrying  with  too  near  kindred."  She  was  disowned  for 
this.  In  regard  to  this  point  we  notice  the  following 
w^as  added  to  the  discipline  in  1832:  ^'Xo  member  of 
Society  shall  marry  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife  nor 
no  woman  shall  marry  the  brother  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band.'^ 

1817.  ^' There  was  a  complaint  handed  from  the  prep- 
arative meeting  held  at  Rich  Square  to  this  against  Ann 
Lawrence  for  attending  a  marriage  contrary  to  disci- 
pline."   She  was  later  disowned. 

1810.  Note  here  the  change:  "Miriam  Britton  for- 
merly Hall  having  marry ed  contrary  to  discipline  re- 
quests to  retain  her  right  of  membership  amongst 
friends."  A  committfM?  was  appointed  to  visit  her  and 
reported  a  good  degree  of  satisfaction  and  she  wii^ 
retained  as  a  member.  Many  of  the  Quakers  were  mov- 
ing to  the  far  West  aliout  this  time  and  it  may  have  been 
for  this  reason  that  the  members  were  retained  when 
possible,  but  leaving  this  out  of  the  question  thc^re  was 
a  growing  laxness  in  the  dealings  with  the  meml^eriJi. 
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There  is  possibly  no  sect  tluit  is  more  strictly  moral 
than  the  (iuaker,  and  for  this  reason  immorality  has 
been  and  is  severely  dealt  with.  There  was  always  a 
standing  committee  to  search  out  immorality  and  report 
it  to  the  meetings.  The  private  lives  of  the  members 
were  examined  into  and  the  records  call  a  spade  a  spade, 
sparing  none  who  had  strayed  from  the  paths  of  recti- 
tude. The  sexual  vices  were  punishable  by  expulsion, 
so  that  no  man  or  woman  having  illegitimate  oil' spring 
could  have  any  part  among  these  people.  The  keeping 
of  questionable  company  was  a  cause  for  expulsion. 
Note  the  following:  *'5th  mo.  ITTi,  A  complaint  was 
made  to  this  meeting  against  (J —  V —  for  giving  her 
consent  to  join  in  marriage  with  a  man  not  of  our  society 
and  contrary  to  our  discipline,  also  for  sutfering  rude 
and  bad  company  to  fret^uent  her  house."'  She  was 
visited  by  a  committee,  but  as  she  persisted  in  her  ways 
she  was  denied. 

Also  this:  -^it  appeared  to  this  meeting  that  R —  P — 
daughter  of  S —  P —  baring  had  her 'education  among 
the  people  called  Quakers  but  for  want  of  taking  heed 
to  measure  of  grace  wherewith  she  has  been  favored  hath 
so  far  rebelled  against  the  divine  command  as  to  be 
disobedient  to  parents,  also  a  swearer  and  a  Iyer  and 
often  frequents  bad  company. '-  Therefore  a  paper  of 
denial  is  ordered  against  her. 

"Tth  mo  1785.  there  was  a  complaint  brought  into 
this  meeting  against  R —  W —  for  not  using  her  husband 
well,  and  for  not  attending  to  her  business  at  home.''  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  reconcile  R — and  her  hus- 
band and  they  reported  to  the  next  meeting  "that  they 
had  not  that  satisfaction  they  desired,  things  seemed 
much  out  of  order."    She  was  later  <lisowned. 

"4th  mo  1794.  There  was  a  complaint  brought  to  this 
meeting  from  the  Preparative  meeting  against  Pharaby 
Knox  for  taking  Strong  Liquor  to  Eccess.''     She  was 
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disowned.  Of  a  dili'ercnt  nature  is  the  followingj  taken 
froiu  tlie  records  in  1852:  "'A  roinplaini  aiiaiust  Mary 
Elliott  for  absenting  liei'S(^lf  fr<>ui  our  meetings  also  for 
deviating  from  our  well  known  principles  of  plainness 
of  speech  and  dress."    She  was  disowned. 

These  few  extracts  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the 
strictness  of  the  people  called  Quakers.  The  records 
contain  many  such  accounts  and  in  them  all  one  is 
impressed  with,  the  stern  justice  which  was  meted  out  to 
rich  as  well  as  poor.  Extravagance  in  dress  and  orna- 
ments has  always  been  i)reached  against  by  them,  and 
nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  Society  even  today 
than  the  oI«l-fashioned  -'Quaker  bonnet''  and  the  plain 
though  neat  rlress  worn  by  the  strictest  of  the  sect.  In 
all  things  they  are  a  painstaking  and  economical  people 
and  few  are  the  homes  among  them  where  there  is  ever 
want  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Their  lifelong  training  in 
frugality  and  piainucss  has  made  of  them  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  people,  whose  history  clearly  demonstrates 
that  ''Blessed  are  the  meek.'- 
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